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CHAPTEE 1 


IXTRODITCTORY 

*^Tni]ian tradiliud remembers Dari SJiiktih n^>t ro much, as aii 
emperorbut as mysiic philosopher. The preat dre(i.ui 
of liiA life — a dream aba tiered by kis untiioely death—was the 
brotlierkood of all faiths aod the unity of mauhiiid. After him 
Ike vision of unity was lost in the otmosf;>here of haired smd 
rivnlrj erEale<i by tbe wajring sects and religiuus schools, and 
eveu tndny we are livings in the age ol teligioiis disintegration* 

(CvItumJ of VoL 11. p. 26Sp) 


lURTR AND rnil.DHOOD 

Prince Muhamjnnd Darn Sliikuh, the eUlesJt s«>n of 
Shah Jahftn and the heir-apparent tfi the throne, was 
horn in the subiirha of Sagartal lake, near Ajmer, on 
2f> Safar, 10'24 A.H. (Monday, 20 March, 1615 A.D,). In 
the pages of the SaflmiMd-A Dara Shikuh himself 

describes the date of his birth and saj-s that his father, 
at the age of twenty-four, frequented the tomb of the 
great saint MuMniiddfn Chi^ti and earnestly prayed for 


* Safiiiat-uI-Aiptit/d', uu mUojrniph ■ US. by Dfiru ^ ^ikfih, 
wliira was ia the private (rollecltiou of iRiwiiu Ttiibadur Jt^u NtuiO' 
aera Nath of T,ahote. The ilate of the traascriptiDn of this valualtle 
US., which contains 224 foliiw I0i"x6", with written surface about 
6i"x34", iinee 15 jjer page, ie 104$ A. O.. be. the year in wliieli 
it* was compiletl hy the author. 1 htiTf' nlrcaily Cfliteil tliU work 
whii'h would bo publisInHl ishortly. Hu Fnl. DO. A., it gives ilu' 
following datnik; 

J.-i L'lps'j 

. 4,/(t i 

UJ111;^J t 
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DARA STTTKPH: LIFE ANB WORKS 


Iho fnith of a son ns all his pmious children had been 
daugldors. AtKW'dinjj to the author of the i^dd^hUhtu'iiAn, 
the birth of the Iwir-presumptive to the throne was 
hailed with great joy and festivity. «rahSngri‘, the 
grand-fatber of the child, gave to the heir to his favou- 
j'ite son the name Dara Shikuh and epithet of the Prince 
Rose of the Empire, which also gives the chronogram of 
bis birtli.- 

Our ifources on the childhood am! earlv career of the 
prince are very scanty. It is indeed unfortunate that 
we know very little of his early life; the contemporary 
^ . T. Mughal chroniclers, having left ns 

sou™>s on u* Bariy vei'v meagre information on the subject. 

The Fdd^ahnnm.a f>r the court history of 
the reign of Shah Jahan, is the most authoritative account 
of the period. It records very minutely the (xditienl 
career of Diii-fi Sbikuh. his ranks and pmmotions, gifts 
of jewels and hoT'ses and royal visits, with which he was 
honoui'etJ hy his father, on the other band, it entirely 
passes over the early career, education, literaiy activities 
and religious views of the prince. Nest comes the 
*Amut~i~SfiUh of Muljammad Salih Kamtn i; a history of 
the reign of SbUh Jahan. from his birth to his death 
in 1665 A,D.; it foi'ms.a supplement to the PfuUhdhndma^ 
It also deals with the ji#)litical events of the time and 
tan hardly interest us. Other olficial and nim-offU-ial 
liislorles of the reign of Shfib Jahan and Aurangzeb, 
Tj/s,. M^iihammad Krizim’s ‘Ainitimrndmai the Siyar-nt- 

an anon3mion3 

account of the third ineige of Oandhar, generally attrihiit- 
efJ toBafll‘-uj!-Zamrui Rashid Khan; Mtihammad Ma'sums 
TuHkh'i-i^hnjfVi, "Muhanimnd Hasljim Khafl Khan’s 
nnfnkhnh hi- Lvbnh. Shah Nawaz’s hir-iihl'menT 

anil niber semi-historical works, do not thiow nuich light 


» Tnl. T., p. m. 
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on the childhooiJ, elucRtion nnd llteiary und religious 
studies of Dam Sliikuh. 

With such scanty exterual tuforination, we have uo 
choice Init to base our studies maiuly on the writings of 
Darft Shikuli: from them, if no safficient evidence is 
avnilahle, we iinwjlliiigly turn to the biassed accounts of 
the contemporary European travellers like ilanucei, 
Bernier, I'eter Mutiday and W. Irvine, whoae incideH' 
tai notices on the life of Dai'fi .^ikuh we may accept 
with consideralile caution and reserve. 

Wq icnow practicaily nothing aljout the progress made 
by the young prince in hia studies. The Pad^ahimnia of 
‘Abdul Hamid Lahorp only mentions ''ha maktah rfi/fea/’ 
or the going to the school of the prince 
Myrtidim the age of thirteen and tells us tliat 
Miilla 'Abdul Latif iSiiItenpuri was 
apiwinted as his teacher.* The prunary and secondary 
ctvurse of Dara’s studies, seems to have been of the same 
stereotyped character as tliat of an average Mughal 
prince, who was usually taught the Qur’an, the standard 
wtmks of Persian ptjetry and the liislory of Timur. The 
chapter on the Education of a Mughal i^rince, by Sir 
Jadunatb 8arkar in hii^ Ht-udies in Mughul India, 
suggests the lines on which we may presume thivt our 
young prince was educated. He studied the Qur’an and 
tile HadlUi lait with bis eyes open and rejected from his 
childhood, the commentaries of the orthodoK schoi:)). It 
wa.'i Mulla Abdul Latif, a.-i we know, who was respon¬ 
sible for the intellectual advancement of the prince, who 
developed scholarly habits and imbibed a passion for 
speculative science. His eufistic learnings from an early 
age led him to study the well-known works on Islamic 

mysticism. Tilts fact he mentions in his introduction 

* 

^ fhut, 

For at* uf liis life aiul mde, 

Tiidhkindi tihai^ f«. 
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hXeiX sniKfm; life a^i> wohe& 

to die Sirr-i~Akbar and a host of apt quotations fioni 
the varioiis standard works on Suiism, given in the 
S(ift7iat-iil-A ufliyd\ the ^akinai-ul-A wliya\ the Hisdlti'i 
titiq Numa and his other works, liear equal witness h) 
his extensive studies. Therein he w'orks on various 
mystic doetiines, but tefrains from making a fetish of 
the stereotyped dogmas. He traverses the same old 
grountl as most of the earlier wi-iters on mysticism had 
dune, but arrives at reasoned conclusions independently. 

In hia youth he came into contact with 
many Muslim and Hindu mystics and 
''wifHi- acquired a knowledge of the devotion- 
ord^. practices of the Sufis. Many of 

these were liberal tliinkers, who be- 
ionged to the catholic school of thought and who were 
the ex|»neiits of ’‘emancipation of the individual »ml 
fn>m the dead weight of dogma," His association with 
them widened his outlook and helped him to grasp the 
essence of religion through intuitive perception without 
attaching any importance to the dogmatic foiiuallsm of 
Islam. 

Among other saints of difTerent orders, whose life 
ho has noticed in hi.4 works, especially the 
Awliyd", and the Sakzmt-ul-AtiyUyd\ mention must be 
made of Mim Mir (d, lti35 A.D.) and Mulla Shah Badakh- 
^ani (d. 1061 A.D.), the most prominent saintly followers 
of the QS.dirI order, with whom he was on terms of most 
affectionate intimacy, and both of whom exercised an over- 
wbelmii^ infiuence over his mind and finally initiated him 
into the most liberal and the devotional teachings of the 
Sufism of the Qddiriyya fraternity. To this fact he alludes 
in the Risdltii' Haq S'umd ^: " This faqir Diira ^ikuh be¬ 
longs tf) that class of devotees, who are attracted to God 
naturally.........He Ims conie to the rnyst^ies of Godhead 

through the grace of saints and friends of God, He has 
lienefiteil therenfter, hy the society of those masters and 
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The 

[tijonctioa. 




inquired into the imth of their teachings...One 

night he i^eceived the inspiration that the best path 
of reaching Divinity was that of the (jadiri order. 

llefei’i'ing to ibis divine injunction he 
observes ; “In the prime of my youth, 
Ildtif (an unknown voice) addressing 
me four times said, ‘Uod would give 
you such n gift which has not been bes¬ 
towed u^joii any emperor of the world * In course of time 
the fore shadowing of it began to manifest and day by 
day the veil was lifted little by little.''® Again in the 
i)akiruit-ul-Awliyd* he i^emai’ks that the inlej'pretatiou 
of this dream, according to some gnostics, was that 
Divine knowledge was promised to Iiim. He says, 
“^\llen 1 got up, I thought that it must certainly be 
the gift of Divine knowledge that God iivould bestow up¬ 
on me as His real favour. I was always looking for- 
wuj'd .to it. In the year KMtl A.H , 1 succeeded in ob¬ 
taining the favour of one of His friends (Mulla ^ah). 
He showetl to Die every kindness and the doors to Divine 

Knowledge were thrown open to me . 1 gained in 

one month what others would have done In a year. 
Briefly, notwithstanding my outward adherence to ex¬ 
ternal foMualism, I am not one of those who observe it, 
and without being among the saints, 1 mi one of tliem.-'’ 
His initiation into the Qddiriyya order provided 
much scope for his spiritual attainment and opened for 
him the path of self-iealisation and 
pui'ity. His contact with other mys¬ 
tics, l)oth Muhammadan and Hindu, 
like Shah Mubibiillah, Shah Dilrulja, 
^.ah Muhammad Lts&nuUah Hostakl. Baba La] Das 


Hip Initiiiiw ai\d 
iU Kifffiets- 


^ Nftma* IjUiikiaovi' lithog^ra^ili^ p* 8* 

Ibid. Tins is uUo ki 1 m+ fnnnc] in tlie S(d'titai-ut-Awjitiii\ 
(Utilu IrnDBlutioii) LuliurCf p. a. 

7 Ibid. IK 
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[>ARA SIIIK&H: LIFE AND WORKS 


Bairagi; the saintly follower of KabTr and the famous 
Si'hoJar'Saint Jagan Nath suggested to his mind 

ihe idea of estaldishiiig a aoj'L of mpprorJtenteni bct\vi*eii 
the apparently divergent principles of Ishunie mysticism 
and Hindu pliilusophy> Gradually his interest in Sulism 
inclined l)im toiviirds mystic systems of other religions, 
and by his associations with the divines of vaj'ious reli¬ 
gious thoughts, he studied diligently Hindu mythology, 
gnosticism and Vedanta philosophy; and also the Psalms, 
tljc Gospel and Penttitevch. Following the esoteric path 
of Islam, like his great-grandfather Akhar, he )iatrojiiS“ 
eil and gathered round him learned pandits, eminent Sufis 
and Jil>eral Christian missionaries. He read Sanskrit 
and later with the help of learned pandits of Benares, 
imule a Persian translation of the I paniskadSi which 
vras soon followed by similar translations of the Yoan- 
Vas^Uta and the Bhd^wat Gita, His deep interest in 
the cosmogony, metaphysics and the mystic symbolisms of 
the Hindus is muiiifest from his Discourses with Baba Lai 


known as the Mnkdtama, It should 
not be considered, as is asserted by 




tic theosophist outlook and hia lean¬ 
ings towards Hinduism were due to a 


])ulitica] motive and that he made most sti enuous e.ver- 
tions as an heir-apparent to the much-coveted throne of 
Delhi, to overcome the ditliciilties which fiis predecessors 
might bequeath him—to beeume a more [yopular monaroh to 
both the Hindus and the Miissaliiians, That certainly was 
the case with Aklmr. who made an attempt to weld into a 
political synthesis, the <liveigent creeds and different 
racial elements of India. Dara Shikuli's appimeh to- 

* Rnrpiii-i-Alnunjit, VoL L Ifctp it will be nnlt'il with 
fjrrfsil. sitriiri^e (liut even ibe iioiib-ru Murtlijii writers iitbreifreBuul 
I be basirt iclene uiul aiins of tbi* eldef ^xnnueutH nl |,]ie {>v{>lii tiiiii of 
Itidti-MusUhi tbouj^bt hi Medieval Imlift. T’t'rfc. ji. ;li;i, 3514 t 7 i 
ami 4I.U. 
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Wiii'fi-s Hiuiluisivi w.'is from ;i lUffeient tmiiit of view. ll 
was tluj appi'OEii'ti of a seeker of truth, iii whose heart 
was a burning passion for knowledge, and who. inespec- 
tive of the basis of its source, eagerly sovight it 
wherever he could find it. 

Let us now proceed to disenss HHefly, ibe main 
object of his approach towards Hindu philosrjphv, To 
( 4 uote his own stJitenient to this efTect, which he makes 
in a lengthy preface, which I have given in full else¬ 
where*. His approach towards Hindu philosophy be obser¬ 
ves that he hail many opportunities of meeting savants 
of diverse religions and had heard their views on the 
ITnity of Gi)d, hut the doctrine as expounded in 
their theological honks, failed to satisfy him. Thus 
he remarks: “And whereas. I was impressed with a 
longing to behold the gnostic divines ftf every seci. and 
to hear their lofty efxpj-easions of monotheism and had 
cast my eyes upon many theological hooks and had been 
.1 follower thereof for many years; my passion for be¬ 
holding the ITnity. which is a boundless ocean, incieased 
eveiy moment. Subtle doubts arose into my mind for 
which T had no passibility of solution. And whereas the 
holy Qur’an is almost totally allegorical and at 
the present day the undei'standers thereof are very rare, 

1 became desimiis of collecting into view all the revealed 
liooks, a.s the very word of God itself might be its own 
t’ornmentary and if in one liook it lie cjorapend ions in 
another it might be found diffusive, 

Pi'occeding. he remarks that in bis tiuest for Unity 
of G(hI. he came to know that the Hindu monotheists 
had given clear dJCjwisition of the same, and so Itii'ning 
towards Hinduism he oliservcs: “Thereafter I hegaii 
to jxtnder as to why the fliscussinii about monotheism is 

* Infra, Chapter XII. 

t^irr-i-Althnr, also rmtiepfl in the Tti»tnrirfiS Frnijmrnin af 
thr Mitijliu} Fmpifc, tT<t>ni1ou), 1782, 
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61.1 oonsiuciious in India find why the Tiidiaji inystioa and 
thwlogiAns {'Utumfi'i zvhiri im bfitint) of ancient India 
do not disavow thff Unity of God nor do they find any 
iault with the mntariaii3/'^“ 

Again he remarks that as a ‘mystic enthnsiaat and 
an ardent advricate of the Unity of God/ he searched 
for the lleality. “And as this iiusolicitions seeker after 
the Truth,” he observes, “had in view the principle of 
the fundamental unity of the Personality and not Arabic, 
Syriac, Hebrew and Sanskrit languages, he wanted to 
make an exat^ and correct translation of the Upamkhet' 
into Persian; for, it is a treasure of monotheism and 
there are few who are thoroughly convei-sant with it even 
among the Indians Theiohy he also wanted to solve the 
mystery which underlies their efforts to conceal it from 
fbe Muslims.” Admitting the weight and superiority of 
Hinduiam in point ^>f the priority of levelatinn of the 
four Vt’das, he continues that he translated the Upant- 
shtids in the year 1067 A.D.. without any worldly motive 
and gave it the name of S^rr-i-Akhar or the Great 
SSecret, “which wdthout doubt or suspicion, is the first of 
alE hcavetdv Imoks. in point of time, the source of the 
fountain of RetUily and the ocean of monotheism, in con¬ 
formity iritii the Holy Qur'm and. even a commenfnri/ 
thereon.'^” 

In supixirl oi this assertion he cites the following 
verse: Indeed there is a book, rnfiiek is hidden. None 
ihatl tonch ii but the purified ones. It is n rerebition 
hy the Lord of the ufortds. (Qur'an. GVT : 78-81.). 

Commenting upon this verse he remarks: “It is evident 
io any person that this is not applicable to the Psalms 
or to the Book of Moses or to the Gospel and by the 
word ‘ revelation f it is cleai- that it is not applicable to the 


1" Ihid. 
u IhitJ, 
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Ileaei'vefi Tablet {Lank-i-Mf(hfuz)\ find wheiesis the ‘Upa- 
nekliets’, which are ‘secrets tt) lie eonceided', are the 
essence of this book and. the sentences of the Holy 
are literally found therein, of a cettainity there¬ 
fore, the hidden hook is this moat ancient lK»k.”'“ 

While making suc-h Ijold assertions and being actuated 
hy a desire to establish a fundatneotal similarity be¬ 
tween the Islamic and Hindu doctrines on the tTnity of 
God, he was conscious of Jthe narrow sectarian ism of the 
orthodox scihooU to wliom all i-eferred on all questions on 
Islamic law and dotlrine* He treats these 
with contemptiiona disregard and oliaerves: ‘‘On the other 

hand, the ignoramuses of the piesent age—the highway¬ 
men in the path of God, who have established themselves 
for erudite and who, falling into the traces of polemics 
and molestation and apostatising fi'om and disavowing 
the true proficients in God and the Unitarians, display 
resistance against all the words of monotheism, which is 
most evident from the glorious Qur'an and the authentic 
traditions of indubitable prophecy.'’’* 

‘Politics had a secondary place in the thoughts of 
Para Shikuh; his first concern being the study of reli¬ 
gious mysticism.' A close examination of his works giv¬ 
en in the following pages, in their cor- 
^ vj»(3t chronological order will reveal the 
fact that his earlier studies were purely 
%^lfistie and were not extended to the mystic systems of 
ether religion,^;— 

ON ^SAINTS AND MYSTKOSM 

1. Sn/imf'Ul-A jrlipa’ (1040 A,H.), 

2. Sakinat-uDA ivBjS: (1052 A .H.), 

3. IJfiq Nfimfi' (lOofJ A,H.), 


Ihid. 
IS /a/d, 
F. 2 
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DABA SHIKtH; LIFE AND WOEKS 


4. Tar»(}(ft-iil-JJa<pqtU, 

5. Hasundt-ul'*Arifin (1062). 

6. lkslr-i-A*mni (Biwan-i-Dara Shikub). 

II HTIJDY AND THANNLA'^ 

TtONS FROM SANSKRIT 

7. Majma^-^l'Bakmin (1065 A.H.). 

8. ^Uikuldma'i Bahu I'd wa BfiTii (1062 

A.H.). 

0, Yo^a VmUta written at his liiBtance (1066 A.H,). 

10. Sirr-i-Akbat (1067 A.H,). 

11, flha(jiF>at f?ifa (1067 A.H.). 

His earlier work®, as can be clearly seen, tbe Sdfinat- 
\a-AwUy&' and the Sakjuat-'ul-AwUyil.* written in lMS 
A.H, and 10>2 A.H., were the outcome of bis association 
and I'KipeeA for sufia and religious divines. The flamnAt- 
ul-Arifin or tie Snjw A-phoHsms, a supplement to these 
two,.,appeared a little later in 1062 A.H. In all these 
treatises Bara ^ikOh has set forth in detail the lives 
and teachings of saints of different religious orders with 
sidelights on his own personal leligious experiences. 
"Following the traditional method of sufistic theology, 
he giv^s expression to his inner ecstasies and his ardent 
aspirations towards the Ineffable. The method of treat¬ 
ment is generally intuitive and tendency of his thought is 
essentially pantheistic, having for its fundamental mo¬ 
tive the direct contact or the imion of human spirit 
with the Divine Being and the transformation of duality 
into Unity,"” Though hia mystic biographies are charac* 
terised with n deep undercurrent of devotional fervour, 
yet by this .time, he had not developed that catholicity 

'*Dr. Yiisif lltisisaiii in ttie PrtihiiAdha BhomtQ Vol.XTdV, 
No, 4, 
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of outlook RtKi heterodox 8ufi pantheism, which he 
knew would be bitterly opposed by the diehards of 
orthodox school, ‘‘the bloclAeadB without insight”, yet 
he clearly states; - “Before this time, in a state of 
ecstasy and enthusiasm. I uttered some words apper¬ 
taining to sublime knowledge, certain sorbid and abject 
fellows and some dry, insipi<l and bigoted j>ersons. on 
account of their narrow outlook, accused me of heiesy- 
It was then that 1 realised the importance of compiling the 
aphorisms of the great believers in Unity, the saints who 
have hitherto acquired the knowledge of lieality, st 
that these may serve as an argument against the fellows 
who were really imposters (DajjSls: lit. Anti-Christ), 
nlthougli they wore the face of Christ, and are Pharaohs 
and .4b« Jaldst although they assume the guise of Moses 
lUid of the followers of Muharamad.”*® 

The Risdki’i Haq NuwiiV, completed in 1056 A .11,, . 

marks the first advance of his religious 
J tliought towards the esoteric aspect of 

Islam. Herein he describes the four 
planes of existence; riz., the Physical Plane, the Astro- 


HasitnaUvl-^Arifin. MS, JP ihe Punjab TJaiverty Library 
<lol, 2 ij.): thp Preface to the treatise is inteneting to read: 

djjjo j ‘ 
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meotRl Plane, the Plane of Bliss and the Plane of 
Diyinity, corresiXDnding respectively with the four states 
of human consciousness known as wakefulness, dream, 
sleep and trans-consciousness. Though his works, os 
early as lOSti A.H., do nott lietray his leaning to¬ 
wards the Hindu doctrines and lie says that the 
fiisala records, ‘ ‘ without a'‘ hair's ciifEereuce the aus- 
Leie practices, meditations, method of sitting, moving 
and acting of the holy prophet,” and that it is a compen¬ 
dium of the standard works on Sufism like the Fatu/tiit, 
the Fa^, the Lawa’ih and the Lama'St etc,, yet the 
account of the modes and internal siguiticanoe of 
these practices seem to have l>een borrowed from the 
yoga syslem of Hindu asceticism. From this, we can 
presume, that he was gradually moving towards the 
study of asceticism and the various stages of spiritual 
development and the vvays and means of reaching the 
pitch of spiritual perfection. These he considered 
essential for ” becoming proficient in mystic contempla¬ 
tion and introspection.” 

The year lOoO A.H. was a turning jxiint in Ids 
studies in religion. It marked the beginning of his 
examination of tlie system of various religions, but till 
llHi2 A.H- lie did not express his opinion. With an 
insatiable thirst for Knowledge aiidi 
TLtt ytu iwti 'I'ruth he *'iccupied himself in its ac- 
quisition. He patronised learned men 
of all dejiomillations * saints, theologi¬ 
ans, philosophers, poets and mystics of every community 
—Muslims, Hindus, Christiana and Jews etc. He studied 
Sanskrit and got deeply interested in the yedfJnta 
and Yoga philosophy, Hindu ritual and mythology and 
from the learned pandits of Benares, he learnt the 
secrets of Indian thought and legend and initiated him¬ 
self into the ]iractices of the Yoga by constant association 
with Yogis and saimiyasis. Nine years of constant 
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rcstlesj^uess in seai'ch for Xi’nth and KnowU»dge were 
spent in studying whrit was best in Indian thought^ and 
gradually bis religious oiitlot"k became more and more 
broadened; till at last in 1065 A,H, a new idea of uni¬ 
versal brotherhood dawned upon his niind. During 
this year appeared the Al(tjma‘-iU-Bahrain, or the 
Mingling of the Two Ooeans, a work of remarkable 
merit and originality, wherein is made the fii-st atteini>t 
of its own kind to reconcile the doctrines of Brahma- 
Vidyfi and the tenets of al-Qur'an, The 
Bahrain, though a treatise on the technical terms of 
Indian pantheism tmd Suh phrjiseology, devoid of any 
deep insight or spirituality, is of extreme importance 
to a student of comparative religion in as much as 
that therein D<ira ^ikuli lias tried to bring out the points 
of similaiity and identity between Hinduism and Islam 
and has endeavoured to show whei'e these two oceans of 
mystic thought meet, "'His attempt to achieve this 
end clearly shows that he did not want to engraft the 
one on the otiier through a shallow eclecticism like Ills 
grandfather Akliar. He was actuated by a desire to 
prove that both Islam and Hinduism, in appeai‘ance so 
fundamentally dissimilar, are essentailly the same. 
Both represent spiritual efforts of man to realize Triilli 
and God.“^“ 

This came as a bombshell to the orthodox Miihatu- 
niadon circle, who denounced him as a heretic, atheist, 
hypocrite, opportunist and devoid of all religion. His 
liberal outlook and fratej'nization with 
m driho- Hindus was ridiculed. TMiile condemn- 
ioj. C5td«. iug his conception, which he bad form¬ 

ed after much study and contemplation 
. that there existed fundamental unity between Indian 
thought and Islamic mysticism, the authni' of ‘Alamair- 

L 'Iiulv Mffittiqtu; an (Parifll, aUc PrahudJha 

Bharafa, Vol. XLIV. Ifo. i. 
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luLifid charges him with the of an orthodox Miisalinflu ; 
“ Dara ^ikfih in his later years,” he remarks, ‘‘did 
not restrict himself to free-thinking and heretical notions 
which he had adopted under the name of ^ 

but showed an inclination for the religion of the Hiudiis. 
Me was constantly in the society of Hrfxhmojns, 
and mnnyasis, and he used to regard these worthless 
teathei's of delusions as learned and trae masters of 
wisdom. He coiiside»^d their books which they call lied 
as being the w'ord of God and revealed from heaven, and 
he called them ancient and excellent books, in the tran 
slat ion of which he was much employed. Instead of 
the saci'ed name of ./I he adopted the Hindu name 

Frahhii ...and he bad this name engraved in 

Hindi leltei's u|)on his rings.. Through these per¬ 

verted opinions he bad given up the prayers, fastings 

and other obligations imposed by the law and..it 

became manifest that if Dara Shikuh obtained the throne, 
and established his power, tha foundations of the faith 
would be in danger and the pi'ecepts of Islam would 
be changed for the rant of Infidelity and Judaism.” ’’ 

It is no tienying the fact that it was his interest 
in the Hindu scriptures and especially his writing of 
the Majma^-ut-BaJirain, which piDCured a decree from the 
legal advisers of Aurangzeb that Dara Shikuh had 
apostatised from the law and having vilified the religion 
cf God hud allied himself with heresy.” Consequently an 
order for Ms execution was given in lOfiQ A.H. (16i>9 
A.D. ). 

Let us BOW’ turn to the other side of the medal. 
Id all bis works, as will lie shown in the following 
pages, theie is not the slightest indi- 
Ht3 isniimi, cation. that he had renounced Islam and 
hjui become a Hindu, ns is alleged by 
some authors. The very introductions to his works, 

Multunitiiud Kazim in Elliot'e tTattslation. Vol. TTl, p. 179. 
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whieb he Ims tiefjun with the praise of Go<l, the Propliet, 
bis companions aiitl desc^^ndants, will lielie such presump¬ 
tion. With a unict«e Idealism in view, be tried to 
liberate the true spirit of Islam fmm the dogmatism of 
the time. In his ambition to supplant exoteric Islam 
by esoteric mystieism as a living moral force among the 
Muslim intellectuals/’ the forces of conservatism and re- 
aetion termed him aa an apostate and a heretic. Like 
many Sufis of Islam, he too, differed from the orthodox in 
the interpretation of the true spirit of Islam and lost h4s 
head- Never refusing his outward conformity to the 
fundamental principles of his own faith, he openly ac- 
ceptefi the views of other religions and assumed a policy 
of Svili-i-Kul or Peace with All. His attempts to prove 
that the ideas of the Indian cosmofjony and certain other 
aspects of Vt^ianta philosophy as Cfmtained in the ITpant- 
shads are similar to those embodied in the holy Qur’an, 
sought to demonstrate the essential harmony between the 
two great religions. His conception was that the ancient 
Indian phnl'Isophical thought was linked with the mono¬ 
theistic ideals of Islamic religion. This new formulae, 
did not how'ever, aim to prove that the atjceptance of each 
other's theories with regard to the religious practices of 
each is essential, hut that the Truth in both the religions 
was linked with each other by its own underlying unity. 
The former, would certainly, have aroused in hi-s mind, 
to a groat extent, manifold tVfUtroversial aspects of differ¬ 
ent established principles in Iwth the religions, which he 
could nevej' have been able to harmonise, even in the light 
of his new formula of *' undeilying unity.” How far did 
he succeed in hia attenipL to bridge the gulf Ix'tween the 
two religions la a very sad tale to tell; hut it cannot lie 
fJented that it came ns tin inspiration to eveiy man of 
wider outlook, Hindu or Muslim, placing religion O'!] a 
bjoader foundation, it tende^l to create a brotherhood of 
common J’eligion lietween the Hindus and the Mussalmans. 
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Such attempt, tboiigh ^startling inaovationa, denouiieed 
by the orthodoxy as rani; heresy, left a veiy strong im- 
pression in their wake. It harmonised, to a great extent, 
the relations between the two oonununities and swept 
away social and to some extent, religious differences. 
Bernier grajihirally sums up Diira ^ikuh’ attitude to¬ 
wards Islam and other religions in the following words : 
" Born a Mubametan, he ct>ntmued in the exercise of that 
religion: but although publicly thus professing his adher¬ 
ence to the faith, Daia Shikuh, was, in priirate, a Gentile 
with a Gentile and a Christian with a Christian/’ ” 
The JEiiropean writers have jumped at wild conclu¬ 
sions ahnit the religion of Diira Shikui. simply because 
he showed proclivities to oiher J'eligions and “was a 
Gentile with a Gentile and a Christian with a Christian/' 
MiiniU-cd says that Dara had no religion but praised the 
doctrines of any religion with which he 
AnoiiDti oi Euffr came in contact. Like his great-grand- 
tMub Writ*!, father, he took delight in polemic discus¬ 

sion between the doctors of different 
creeds. He was very fond of Europeans especially of the 
Jesuit Father Buzee. Continuing. Manucci narrates a 
fantastic storj' to show that Dara ^ikuh died a Christian 
at heait. “During his confinement in the prison,” he 
writes, “when his son Siphar Shikuh was separated from 
him, he he«^;ed that Father Bnree or some other Chris¬ 
tian priest should be brought to him, and finding him¬ 
self unable to obtain his wish, he l^cgan in loud and 
lieai't-nending voice to say the words; ‘Muhanunad killed 
me and the son of God (Christ) gave me life/ ” Such 
illustrative accounts of the European w'ldters most not 


Trtivels, p. 6. 

Sforia fic Mffffor, Vol. I. pp. 221 ; — 
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be taken at their face value but accepted with great cau¬ 
tion and reserve. 

Neither w;is it his aim to adapt Miihammadan for¬ 
mulae, contained in Islamic theology to Hindu scriptures, 
but, as we have seen, as an ardent lover of comparative 
religion, he became familiar with the spirit of Hindu 
thought, mainly restricting his approach towards the 
various identical points of asceticism and religious prac¬ 
tices of the both. He never discarded the fundamental 
principleii of Islam and never wavered in the strict per¬ 
formance of his religious duties. He was most assidu¬ 
ous in paying visits to the shiines of Muslim saints and 
treated with utmost reverence and admiration all the 
living saints wlio had ajC‘qiiired a fame for piety. This 
was because he did not regard Hinduisin and Islam as 
two entirely opposite camps. He knew that the conflict 
between the pandit and the mulla was on the ground of 
the rituals, but that in spiritual matters they could be 
easily reconcriled 

Dara ^ikuh was a Muslim and a member of the 
Qildiri fraternity. IT is toleration and admiration for 
other I'eHgions must always In* taken in the light that 
il forms a starting (x>int in the evolution of Indo-Muslim 
thought, — an early attempt to transplant Indian thought 
into the Islamic world. With all his Sanskrit learning, 
lie was a devout Muslim and never tried to apply Vedantio 
melliods to the explanation of tlie fundamental doctrines 
as enunciated in the Qur'an. In this, as well as, in his 
l>elief, he stood his ground firmly and refused to be 
led behind the Yedantists though he unoonsciouslv app¬ 
lied Qui'anic terminology in the explanation of Hindu 
philosophical terms, in his translation of the Upanishaxis. 
Notwithstanding, charges to the contrary, he possessed an 
unwavering faith in his own religion in the light of the 


Dfiru ^Lkah; ti Biography, Vol. 1, 
K. 3 
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true spirit-of the mystics, which, undoubtedly, gave the 
tone and direction to nearly all subse< 5 _ueiit attempts to 
comprehend with <.‘alm and sobriety the spiritual great¬ 
ness of the two religions. ‘'As the oontinuator of a short 
line of activity began by his great grandfather Akbar, 
he is also an historical figure in the development of 
Indian thought* For all these reasons and many others, 
wc welcome the present work (Majma'-uI-Balirivin) in 
which bevond the gulf of death, to the voice of Hindu- 
^^lusUin unity, he has given life again, sinoere and tra¬ 
gic.'’=» 

Before proceeding further, a word about Para Shikiih 
as a man may be mentioned here. W. Indue has summed 
up his character in these words :—“He was a man of digni¬ 
fied manners, of comely eountenancei joyous and pdite 
in conversation, ready and gracious of speech of extra¬ 
ordinary lilierality, kindly and compassionate, but 
over-confident in his opinion of himself, considering 
himself cx-mpetent in all things and having no need of 
advisers.' " Similar is the account given by other 
^ European Writers. Bernier** also says 
Ascoimt ot Eiiropriui that lie entertained too exalted opinion 
wniuv. himself, believevl he could accomplish 

eveiything by the [lowers of his own mind.,,.....that 

he was irascible, apt to menace, abusive and itisnlting even 
to great Omrahs. It is really unfortunate that the 
prince, nho devoted the greater part of his life to carry¬ 
ing on a literary pwpaganda for the promotion of peace 
an<l concord between the two conflicting creeds of India, 
should be vilified thus. The European always judges the 
Easterner by his own standards. The losing side always 
gets scanty justice at his hands, Lanepoole calls him 


Majtna'-ul-Biihrain {Bib, Tnd.) p. 4. 
" Op. eit. 

Travab, p, 6, 
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"inordinately conceited, self-satisfied and an emanci¬ 
pated antagonist.-*" Had the vision of these European 
historians transcended the ordinary limitations imposed by 
worldly conventions, they would have certainly known 
Diira Sliiktih as a. man. who was never proud and seif- 
conceited. Not withstanding hla princely dignity nnd 
intellectual gifts, he was kind and humble and was never 
extremely inti)lerant of advice and contradition. On 

V 

the contrary, he accepted advice on philLiaophical and 
theological matters irrespective of the social status or 
the religious creed of the adviser, be he a Hindu mendi¬ 
cant like Baba Lai or a missionary of the Company of 
Jesus like the Reverend Eather Buzee. 


n 

Never perhaps, in the whole of the history of Muslim 
rule in India, was there a pT'ince, devoted with equal 
fervour and passion to the essential spirituality of life 
than Dara Shikuh. He sought knowledge relating to 
' the Truth nnd Bcality of Being and 
' ix)stulated definite dtx^trines pertain¬ 
ing to their basic conception in Islamic 
mysticism These doctrines are embodied in his works 
viz., the /Z/sa/a'i' NumS’ the H/j/inat-vl-J tpliyS', the 
SfiHnat-nl-Atrl/yS\ the Tanigaf-itl~I/aqiqatf and the 

Some of these are included iu 
the MaJma'-nl-B/i:Arain and others are scattered in his 
quatrains and extant poetical compositors. Hence we find 
that doctrines which his works unfold, lack the coherence 
of a system. Taking them as a whole, we realise that 
his mysticism is experimental rather than fioctrinal and 
is completely devoid of abstract speculations. The 
is a compendium of varioiia works on Islamic mysticisra 


s* Vide. Aitmrtffseb, ],>. 22. 
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and the J!anqal, a treatise on the diEerent stages of 
spiritual ill tun i nation, is somewhat didactic. But in 
all we find the echo of one dominant sentiment. They 
appear to have deeply influenced bis religious life and 
are the fruit of a dearly bought experience. 

Let us now turn to some of the doctrines piDclaimed 
by Dara Shikuh as embodied in his works. 

The doctrine of the Unity of God, as we have al¬ 
ready described, was his life-long study. Its perfect 
realisation through devotioital aspects of knowledge 
was his g(jal. This doctrine is foremost in all Islamic 
mysticism and is the creed of nearly all of the chief 
Sufi exponents like the pioneers of the and Chish^i 

orders. To the former Dara Shikuh owed his spiritual 
illumination. Without a firm belief in 
Tha DodtriM cl Taiehid, the attainment of Divine Com- 
munion for a Sufi neophyte is tm impos¬ 
sibility. The stage of annihilation of 
Self and union without real separation is its basic princi¬ 
ple: “Kverythiiig is He, I am nothing;*'-® or again: 
“There is no 1 ‘eal existence apart from God, Man is a 
reflection of the Absolute Being. This closely follows 
the principle of Self-negation and the denial of one’s 
own Self. He must know that all his actions depend up¬ 
on the Almighty. He should perceive that “All is He 
and all is by Him and all is His/’ Dara Bhikuh writes: 
“When ihou hast realised that ’everything is He and 
thou art nothing,’ then it would inevitably follow that 
thou shouldst know th>'seif, as thou art in reality and 
will no longer remain in the bonds of consciousness of 
“I” and “Thou”. It is here that exists the truth of 
Unity and light of Certninty. Verily the Qur’an says: 
'He is within yovr very souls bvt you vision Him Tiot,' 

-* liitala'i fitttj Panini OfHce, AUahalxid, 1931, p, 21. 

M TaTiqnt-wI-Hnqjqat, ia tlie KtiUi^at^i-Ddnl Shikiihf ToL I., 

p. 3. 
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Jt is, therefore' thy duty to know thy own essence, so that 
thou may si know thyself and doubts and miscoiK^ptions 
may not come into thy mind and thou mayst not consider 
this world of relativity as a veil ou the face of Essence. 

He expresses the same idea in one of his quatrains: 

“Here [a the secret af O fiicnd* undijratwid it: 

eiisls hct^thiog but 

All tIkAl joni see w knew ctkar Bim, 

Verily La id uamBp but in cs«eiK-e opie wilb 

Wliilc giving n description of the Humyyat or the 
Truth, he does not limit his conception to the similitude 

_ „ . , from the manifestations. He sees Unity 

The HttmijipflC ■ 1 r* T> 1 • ** 

in plurality. Funty and impurity are 
all aspects of His Omnipotence. All emanate from the 
fountain of Godhead. One who thinks even the smallest 
atom to be separate from Him, will miss the Truth and will 
be deprived of the blessing of imion and knowledge. 
“0 friend! when the ocean of Eeality begins to move,” he 
remarks, ‘‘then on the surface appear waves and forms and 
hundreds and thousands of bubbles and spheres come out of 
it and they constitute these heavens and earths. But these 
cannot be separate fiom the Ocean; and if thou sliouldst 
try to separate any particular wave or whirlpool from 
the Ocean, thou canst not succeed. Therefore though 
every one of these has a separate name and form, yet in 
essence and reality it is one.”=® Such is bis couception 
of Unity in duality. The former, according to him, dties 
not become manifold through numerousness, “as the ocean 
does not become split up into many parts owing to its 
waves.” In one of his quarains he says : 

’’Lika M Mirtn Is ibu mm«<! ti Suprt'mt.' Sell. 
tiib farau in tratcr afs ill huJi imJ 


Rii(S}a*i Haq .Vuino’, p. 53. 
« Ibid, p. 24. 

» Ibid. p. 23. 
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TiiA ocEu hcKTing 4 in«l EkirriiLg vlbJfl, 

Tnatfonb* iltctf into drojva. miTe* ■nJ bubblM/'AD 

At aiiothei place visualising God in the Universal person 
he observes, “Truly, indeed very truly to the eye that 
can see, the whole stands clearly manifest in the 'part; 
the world-Oluminating sun can be recognised in e^-ery 
shining particle of tJie sand.,. From this stage of 
Divine Unity, where the consciousness between “I” and 
“Thoxi" vanishes, the Suii proceeds towards his final goal 

-the st^e of Fana-^-Haqt or Sabmeigence into Unity. 

It is here that he exckims: 


DrkdD r look lA t, md 1 loT^ hitn r 
Llkfl fpliita, wa mm in ooo bqdj. 

Lodk ai mo nnd loolc si him, 

See bun “fiJil iia 

At this stage Dara fihihuh asserts,” that partial exis¬ 
tence becomes Universal exisjtence and all fear, grief, 
fancy of dxiality and separation are removed from the 
heart. The fear of punishment and the anxiety of reward 
also vanishes. Man reaches the Unity with eternal sal¬ 
vation. He proceeds to elucidate this “state" vr/th the 
following quatrain; 


"So lonfl it dota ao4 rttilii*!' Urn ec|»rmli(]ii ftom tiie owm* 
fbo drvp nuitains m dpop : 

So Img bt d(jM not knmv blmwlf to b* CffiitoF* 

Tbe a tTSAted/'M • 


iVnd the following quatrain: 

"O KOU, in qiwAt of Bwk him tTctywhm, 

roa Pffily art thf O&d, not Apart Irom Him 1 


Jhid. 

p. 24, 

M Nii^balMia: Studies m lilamle 
Ri$dWi Nurm* p. 

* Ibid. 
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ATrtail^ in tiic miid-ft qC tbn boundlj^t khiIi 

Ydat i|iuwt reacniblihB tho MATth i for Ihc ocean t''M 

"When thou hast reached this stage,” Tie goes on, "then 
arises the sun of Truth and Unity and there ai'C re- 
moved ail effects of fancies and thy lower self-con¬ 
sciousness.’When thou shalt carry this stage to 

jncrfection, there will I’emain no doubt that <^*11 
the Truth Here incidentally, He is swept awa.v by a 
wave of emotion. He was conscious of liis own shortcom¬ 
ings due to the material aspect of his life, ‘O friend,” he 
bursts forth* “reuounce worldy kingship and take up 
wisdom, knowledge and truth.” Concluding with the 
following quatrain, he shows his innermost soul; 


“In Thy ! hftvp pn^Ji of inikty, 

Itt ttttidfii with Ttww, I ttavn loflt my own oonticiotiHtiie«d ood 

Tlu’n diiwniNl on my tOMl b&okmir mj 

Kow shfill I pflj!?s my dftys in peoct** l«ib in Ijody lod niti5d."3ft 


The "Vision of God (Ruyat)^ according to him,” 
either by the Prophets or peifeti saints, wdiether in this 
W'orld or in the one hereafter, with the outer or inner 
eyes, cannot lie doubted or disputed; and the People of 
Boctk {AhH-Kitdb), the perfect divines and mystics of all 
ndigions—whether they are believers 
in the Quran, the Vedas, the Book of 
Moses or the Old or New Testaments 
—^have a conuuon faith in this respect. Now, one who 
disbelieves in the Vision of God, is an ignorant and 
disillusioned member of his own religion: for. the 
Sanctilied Person, who is Omnipotent, how can He not have 
the poAver to manifest Himself? This doctrine has been 


Ihid. p. 3«. 

85 Ibtd. 
w Ibid, p. 27. 

81 {Bib. /nd,), p. 96- 
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explained very clearly by the Hitnnz doctors* But if it 
is maintamed, that even the Pure Self (QhSt-i-Ba^t) 
can be lieheldt it is an impossibility; for, the Pure Self is 
elegant and undetermined, and, as He cannot be deter- 
minetl. He is manifest in the veil of elegance only, and 
as such cannot be beheld, and sncK Vision is an im¬ 
possibility, But the suggestion, that He can be l>eheld 
in the world hereafter and not in this world, is giDund- 
less, for, if He is Omnipotent, He is potent to mani¬ 
fest himself in any manner, anywhere and at any time 
He likes. My own view is,'‘ he observes,®* “ that one 
who caiiiint liebold Him in this world, vrill hardly be able 
to behold Him in the world hereafter, as God hath said 
in this verse; And wfio^oever h hlirtd in he sIt/tU 
he blind w ihe hereafUrJ*^^ 

The and the he continues, 

who are opposed to the doctrine of K'uyat, have devia¬ 
ted from the right course in this matter, for, had they 


S'* Ibid. 


S» Qur'an, XYlt, 7ii 

I" II iutewfitlup to note l)iir« idiik'di voirinp Iho ortboJoi 
the and the The Bchool of 

^ke -vSrisrTtfw, Tihich “oreiiied the 6|)(^latjve 
islnni.” founded by Wa^iUbn ‘AtS ^nd Amr ^ ’ 

ss^'endenev in the ‘Ahb5«ld JJ^^hdod, thmngb the 

iiVps of BidiT ibn al-ira‘tnTnir {d* 210 AH) and other tbeol^ 
^ inns like Tliumfim ibn AgbraB (d. SJO A. T!.) and 

*>40 A IT Thplr dwttiiies were m ^rioUB diHii^reernttit 
U'tlTthQee’of the .tM alMith, wbn dennanced them m heretwa 
oiv tbe Urniind that their heliefs melnded ibe peijerted 
the .VtMiaehtit and olher non-Mnslmis. Briefly they held that 
tbe 6grefill was trended; rejeeted nil eternal attribute of 
eontendidff that “eternity is the proper or formal a^ribnte of 
essence; that God knows by His wsenee anil not by HiaJ^nwledge. 
AVith regard tn the Unity of Ood, they went a step further declar- 
inir tbit to affiriu these attribniee is the thing as to niak^ 

TOore etemaU and that “the Unity of Gad is ineoDsisteat with 
8ueh an opinion.” AVasil ibn ‘Ail once remarked, "Wb^o^er 
assorted an eternal attribute, asserted that there were two bods. 
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denied oidy th^ possibility of the Vision of the Pure 
Self, there would hewe been eoine justification, but theiv 
denial of all forms'of Vision of Gcd is a ^reat mistake; 
the reason being that most of the prophets and perfect 
divines have beheld God with their ordinary eyes and 
have heard His holy words without any inteianediar)'^ and 
^ now. vvhen ihey are, by all means,'tap- 

ami hearing the words of God, why 

sft'iK view*. should they not be capable of behold¬ 

ing Him i! Verily, they must be ao; 
«1TUI just as it is f^ldigatory to have faith in God, the 
Angels, the Revealed Bwhs, the Prophets, the Ressur- 
rection. the Destiny the Good and the 

Evil and the holy shrines etc,, so it is obligatory and 
incumbent to have faith in the Vision of God. 

The imperfect doctors, whv have tii^piUed 

the meaning and wording of the tradition in which 
"A Mia Siddiqn (the Prophet’s wife) asked the Prophet: 
“Didst thou behold thy l.ord?^*’** To which the Prophet 
leplied : “It is Idght that I am hehtdding.*'” They 
read it as: “It is Light, how can I behold it?“^* But 
this cannot be an argument against the VTsion of Gfxl, 

Ali^i^ltJle |iri^-Lle?«tiiiati<in ilviifpd hy tiipm. tliiit 

1111 iMlwer Giiglit to lie? ai^pribfHl to tuul rvil apt! tliat Hi? 

wns tli^ L'OTifie of ^(ood only aucl tict of evil. All i^omparisorL^^, 
appUi-^d Hod ^v-ere Tvruo^ xmA thikt Ijuiiiuii i^ye cjuiti? 
iiiLitpablif of (b^ Vision of dud pvea in tlie Paradii^^^ 

Thoir ^^CTiemily oilopted view in ibis connia^ttoii h, tliat doA 
IB impereepiible by the thon^b He iis bv tht^ btrart 

Ha has a wbit h will be 

oeived in tlie bereafk^r wkli the help of a six Hi sense, wbieh GnA 
would then rreftte.*,..*^(Exlrart from my artuk*: A^wr 
o/ Th<*tif/htu lll-t The I(i.re~ftf fhe Orfhfnhij- 

Srhrthixttcijim, p, 10, A Tje^iture Jelivem! ia the llepartmenl of 
LsbimLi:; Culture, Sautiiiiketand 


M 


*^Didst thou bt^iudd iliy Lonl?'’ 

42; 


13 Tdght that I 11111 lieboliliiijj,* 

43 

# F 

“It m Light, how trail I liebold itP' 

F. 

4 

1 
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for, if we put the former interpreta- 
. ^rtug _ Tie* ui j{. -^ould refer His perfect Vision 

llyj okwni. ^ 

• in the veil of Light; and if we interpret 
it in the latter sense, it would refer to His Pure and 
linmaculate tielf. So it is not a differenec in the con¬ 
text but I'aither a manifestation of the miracle of our 
Prophet, who has explained two pTOblems m one tradi¬ 
tion. And the Holy Terse: " (Some) faifes oji that day 
Ml bt‘ bright. Looking to their Lord,"** h a clear 
argument'in favour of the Vision of the God; while 
this verse : Vision comprehends Him not, and He 

eomprehends all vision; and He is the knower of sub¬ 
tilities,, the Aware," refers to His colourlessness and 
Absolute capacity, although He beholds all and possesses 
extreme elegance and ooloiirlessness. And the word hitwa 
(He), found in the above holy verse, refers to the iuvisi- 
bilitv of His Pure Self [Dhilt-i-Bdht), 

Afte- establishing the certainty of the Vision of 
Goii, IVira SUikilh proceeds to describe its various phases. 
The Vision of God is of five kinds : (1) In the dream 

with the eyes of heart (-2) Beholding Him in the state 
of wakefulness with physical eyes; (3) 
. JL* fiwfota fjeholding Him in an intermediate state 

•- I * I ■ 

of sleep and Avakefillness, which is a 
special iincoiiscionsness of the iSelf; (4) Beholding Him in 
;i state of speciiil detei’mination; and (o) Beholding the 


Chap. LXXV, - 22 , 

« Oiap. Tl, 104: - 

Mapna^-iii-Biiltrfiinf p* 98 % 


2 » 
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One Self in multHudinous determinations. the external 
and internal worlds, “In such n way beheld , our Pro¬ 
phet," he concludes, “whose Self bad disappeared from 
the midst and the beholder tmd the beheld had merged 
in one; and his sleep, wakefulness, imeonsciousness ,hf the 
Self looked as one, and his internal and external eyes 
had become one unitied whole, Su<^ is the state of per¬ 
fect Vision of God which is neither confined to 

this world nor Jto the hereafter, and is possible evervwhere 
and at any period."*" 

Muskdhada or Contemplation means for a Sufi, the 
spiritual Vision of Gbd in public or private without 
asking how or in what manner. It is two-fold. One is 
the result of prefect faith and the other of rapturous love. 


On 000^401 pin ]ein« 


In method the former is istidlMi or 
demonstrative and the latter jadhM 
or ecstatic. Dara Shikuh states: “The attachment 
for Beatitude and Perfection concerns itself not ^"ith gain 
or loss. The lovers think not in teims of h&w and 
why. They are lost in the light of manifestations and 
submerged in the ocean of Eeality. They adore Him 
in form and spirit both inwaidly and outwardly. The 
religion and nationality do not matter. The creed 
and dogma have no influence. They distinguish not 
existence from non-existence and entity from non¬ 
entity,”*® 

In the opening lines of the Risdla*i Haq 
Dara Shikuh discusses some of the heterodox Sufi views. 
The liret is the theory of the spirit transforming iti- 
wby Bpirii tfmj« I'O matter. The spirit in its essence 
into irfittor? Divine, as the seed in its essence is 

the tree. “Know, O friend,” he writes, “that the 
reason, why the essence of man has entered this frame- 


Ihid. p, 98. 

*** Tariqot-vl-H&Qiqat^ p. IS. 
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work of bo(iy, is that the seed of pcrfectioiit which lies 
latent may become patent: that which is potentiality 
may reach the actualilj’ and may retui'n enriched witli 
all experiences to its original source. Ho it is the 
duty of every individual human being to exert with all 
his might, to save himself from eternal loss and free 
himself from duality to join himself with his sou ice. 

At another place,*'’ he has determined the soul as 
of two kinds; the common soul and the Soul of souls 
Arivah), When the Pure Self {Dlat-i-Iiaht) 
becomes deteimined and fetteied, either in respect of 
purity or impurity. He is known as soul in His 

eiegent aspet't and Ixxiy (jftmfl) In His inelegiint aspect. 
And the Self that was determined in the Etei'nity past, 
is known as the Supreme Soul and is said 

to possess uniform identity with the OnmisH'ient' Being. 
The inter-relation between water and its waves is the 
same as that be.tw*een body and soul. The combination 
of waves, in their complete aspect, may be likened to 
Arwah; while water only is just like the August 
Existence (HfidmfH- WajUd) 

As a general rule, when the attractive iiower of the 
gross body, o^ving to its iutiraate connection with the 
soul, overpowers it, the liittei' bewnnes gross like the 
former. But if, on the other hand, the atti'active power 
of the soul brings the gross body under its control, then 
tile lattei' becomes subtle like the former. 

^ Accepting this phenomenon of the 
etheiialisation of ihe physical body. 
Diira ^ikuh advances a pseudo-scientific theory for the 
explanation of the physical ascent of the Prophet, which 
is regarded as an article of faith among orthoilox Mus¬ 
lima. He says that the Prophet had such a control 


Rimin’i ]!> 1. 

jt. 44-45, 
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evM- his body, that it Ijetame extremely larified'and refined, 
so much so that no ily ever sat upon it and that it did 
not cast any sliadow upon the earth, “Sin<« soul is 
subtler than air/' he observes, “and nothing can obstruct 
jts movement or veil its activity, where is the wonder 
Uia.t tJie famous journey to heaven made by the Prophet 
»vas in his physical fjody? and where is the wonder if 
Jesus still lives in heaven in a physical l)ody? For verily 
our souls are bodies and our IxKiies are souls/’®' At 
cvnother place he adds that the Prophet used to jiractioe 
fiward-hiis'd or “ oontrolling of breath,’* in the cave of 
Hira, an I as a result of which ‘'his body l>ecame subtler 
than air, more transparent than diamond. Where tlien 
is the impossihility that the Prophet in his rarihed 


FOlid oMd 


physical form ascended the iseventh heaven?’*®''' 

Fond (annihilatioD), in 8utic phraseology denotes the 
annihilation of Self or absorption in God, which state is 
free fitim self-consciousness. The ctimpiete negation of 
individual Self is always associated with Baqd (subsis¬ 
tence). which means the complete realisation of the 
Universal Self after the annihiL'ilton of human will 
liefore the Will of God. “Know that 
those wJio tiaveise the path of detach¬ 
ment (tfijnd) and separation {tafnd), reach their 
destination by walking steadily on the path of right¬ 
eousness. Thost* who have reached the goal, have always 
followed this path Detachment consists in liberation 
from existence, and separation is a milestone in the way 
leading to non-existeiK*. So long as individual Self is 
predominant, subsistente and annihilation would cling to 
you, but, when you have detached it from your existence, 
l«oth would vanish. Then onion and scijaration ivouid 
become alike/'** 


A'lfm/i', JK 10, 

Jhitl. 

'lafUjttf-ut‘iltifdi/atj p. 25-20. 
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Giving the -Indian conception, according to ivhicii 
the Divinity is not confined to these days and these nights 
only, “but when these nights will terminate, days will 
appear and when days will teriainate nights will re-appear 

__this process continuing without end/’ he observes/* 

that Tvhatevei" peculiarities of the mam- 
festation and concealment of the Divi- 

To* lU&Mtt Ol _ . 


Tb& Im&mtT' 
CycM. 


nity have appearevi in previous days 
and nights, will also re-appear, in ex¬ 


actly the same manner, in the following days and nights, 
as stated in this holy verse; As we oHgi^ted m 
the first ereati&n, we shall reproduce it. So, he 
continues, after the termination of this cycle, the world 
of Adam, the father of men, will re-appear in exactly 
the same manner; and so it will be endless. And, the 
verse of the Qur’an: '*.'1^ he brottght you forth the 
beginning so shall you- also return “ ** is also an argu¬ 
ment in proving this statement. If, however, an} one 
doubts and says that the finality of our Prophet, 
peace be on him I) is not proved by this exposition,” he 
says, “J will tell him that next day also, our Prophet 
will reappeai* in an exactly similar manner, and on that 
day also, he will lie called * the Last of the Prophets, 
The following Tradition, which is narrated in connec¬ 
tion with the night of Ascent {Mi'rdj), is an argument 
to this effect. It is said that our Prophet, {may peace be 
on him!) saw a line of camels, proceeding in succession 
without any break, and on each of which two bags 
were laden, in each of which there was a world like 
that of cure, and in each such worl<l there was a 
Muhammad like him. Our Prophet asked Gabriel, 

‘ What is this \ ’ Gabriel replied, "O Prophet of God! since 


w Majma^-xihBi^hrain^ p. 75 * 
Chapt. XXI, 104; 

Ctapt* VITj 29; 
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my creation, I have been witnessing this line of camels 
proceeding with liags, but, I am also unaware nf their 
real significance.' This as I believe, is a reference to 
the Infinity of Cycles.’' 

Till* triune aspect of Cod is described at another 
place. The ivord Allah means, ‘'He is the Lord of three 
attributes viz,, creation, preservation nnd destruction.” 

The whole creation and every atom of 
matter has in it these three attributes, 
hut no one knows the meaning and 
the mystery of this great name, except some of tlie 
great perfect teachers who are on the path of perfec¬ 
tion, With regard to the method of recitation of the 
name of God, he olMerves that his spiritual guide Mian 
Mir used to say that the niime of Allah shtmld be reci¬ 
ted very slowly and raentallv without the movement of 
longue. Hy constant practice of this nietJiod. “one 
attains a stage in which his mind remains awake even 
in sleep, and the link of coDi^ciousness is not broken 
when the body goes to, sleep.” 

It seems that Dara §hikrdv at an early age w'xis very 
imirh faiivinated by the ascetic practices of the Qadiri 
discipline and used to practice some of them as a 
method of “pmifnng and iilnrainating the rust settleil 
on the mirror of Ihe heart,” as he terms it. For 
instance, fJabB-i-dam, or the regulation nf breath, verv 
much akin to the prdnaydm of the Yoga system, was 
useful to him for “collecting the distracting senses by 
virtue of concentration of. mind attained thereby.” 

“This method of the regulation of 
breath which has been udopttsi hy 
this faqir (Dura Shikuh),” he writes,®* 
"is such without wliich success cannot lie obtained. So 
every one should practice this method of control of breath. 
It is done in this way: ‘Sitting in a retired spot, in 


*■' ^aq .VtiMw', p. 13. 
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the posture' in which tlie holy Prophet used to sit, place 
the ellx>ws of K<.it.h hands Oii the two kiicea; and with 
the two thumb-fingers close tlic holes of the two eare, 
so that no air may pass out of them. With the two 
index-fingers shut the tivo eyes, in such a way that the 
upper eyelid may remain steadily fixed on the lower 
eyelid, buL, that the fingers slnmld not press the eye-hallB, 
riace the ring and small fingures on the upper and lower 
lips, sa as to close the mouth. Place the two middle 
hngei's on the two wings of the nose, the right middle 
finger on the right wing and the left middle finger on 
liie left wing. Having a^unicil this pasUue, firmly 
close tin? right nostril with the right middle finger, so 
that air may not come through it, N'ow' 0 |)en the left 
nostril and breathe in slowly reciting La ihlh, and 
drawing the air upto the brain, bring it down to the heaTt. 
After th’S close fiimly the left nostril also, with the 
left iniddk’ finger', and thus keep the air c-onfined within 
tJie body. Then keep tlie breath confined so long it can 
he easily done and increa-se the period of restraining it 
slowly After it throw the breath out by oiiening the 
light nostril by removing the middle finger from it. The 
liiTalh should lie thrown out slowly, reciting the words 
iftn If the breath is expelled very quickly, it will 

be in.pirious to the Inngs- Then he should repeat the 
fame prtx^ess, by drawing in the breath through the 
right nostril, and keening it closed for some time, and 
exiH'lIing it thifiugh the left nostril and so on'.’* 

An addition to this process, wliich nrua ^hiUiih 
iisi:erts. has come down to him from Hadrat nhauth-ul- 
thaqalain (‘Abdul Qiidir Jilfttil), who used to call it a.s 
(iw((r(i~hurff. was made by spiritual 
AvoidhutJ. teacher Mian Mir. During the period, 

while the breath was kept within 
the lungs, namely, .when the breath ivas drawn 
in, till its expulsion, the practitioner was told to repeat 
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the wonisj La iidh, with the longue of the cedar-heart/* 
so tliat during the period of retention of breath, mind 
should not remain vacant, for, the vatanoy of mind 
opens the door to “ dangers *’ or unwholesome thonghts 
atid frightening visions. But when he becomes engaged 
in reciting ilia AUuh^ these ‘ dangers/ are removed and 
his mind is kept back fmn attending to any other 
object. This method of renioving dangers, was niimed 
by Mian Mir as zad-o-bnt'd (struck and caiTied)^ for, 
“anyone who has struck this noble name on the tai’get 
of his heart, carried ,the ball of victory to its right 
goal/' 

After describing the method of he 

recounts its effects: “This noble practice of the reten¬ 
tion of breath/' he remarks,, “has been 
n» practicied by me for some time and I 

liave thereby felt a sensation of light¬ 
heartedness and a strange buoyancy of spirit luid 
a great delight and a subtle illumination in the mind 
and in all my body. All the gixjssness of langour has 
often completely Veanished and I have felt a great zest 
and an immeasurable ecstasy,“ 

His leverence for the ^mts, whom. Ije calls the 
“chosen souls/' is manifest in all his writings* Tfiiis wc 
propose to deal fully in our notice of the 
A wVujd\ hut it would not be out of place to record a 
few of his impressions here. “This humble writer," he 

The cellar -heart (dt'I-i-^andic&iir'I) imil two other ceiitTea of 
nieditatioD viz., the spherical heart (dd-i-mvififAimri) aod tho* 
lily-heart (rfd-r-nl/o/f/ri) ore described id detail ot another place. ' 
A similar devotional exercise is compared to the Ajupa of 
the Indian nrijjin in the -Bahrain {p. 4S). The 

he says, b the best of all everctsee, and originator from every 
living’ beiiijT, Iwtb in sleep and wakefalness, witboilt any will or 
roDtrol. The iDcoming and oatgninjr of the breath have 
been iuterpreted iq two words, tik., 0 rEe) and ■man (T), or 
f7-i!nffnn7n (He is I). The SCiffs consider t-beir oecupatiou in tlieso 
two vvorcl.s. as Hu Hii appearing while the breath cotnes in, 

and ilffdA when it goes oot. 

r. 6 
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remarks,'’® ** always cherished perfect revere[ice aDd 
obedience for this great body of saints. Day and night he 
had no other thought but to think of them and considerp 
ed himself as one of the aspirants to 
ApwtiesWp .ai ^^ach them." He repeatedly asserts 
-'‘Know that next to the prophets of God 
are the great masters (saints) about 
whom there is the following verse in the holy Qur’iln t 
'They are both lovers and beloveds of God/ Therefore 
loving them is loving God. To seek them is to seek Him, 
to unite with them is to unite with Him, and showing res¬ 
pect to them is showing respef:t to God. As ‘.A.bdullah 
Ansari remarked; ‘O Lord, what a great status Thou 
hast given to Thy Friends, that he who searches them, 
finds Thee and so long as one sees Thee not, rficognises 
them not.'*®^ 

Thereafter he emphasises the necessity of a spiri¬ 
tual guide. This practice of spiritual perceptership is 
' very common l>oth among Hindu and Jtoslim mystics. 
According to Dara Bhikub it is necessary for every person 
that he should seek to attach himself to an illumined 
soul," who iwsseasea peculiar spiritual gifts and dili¬ 
gence in seeking God, Here he describes his own per¬ 
sonal experiences, saying that his spiritual yearning after 
the Union was charged wdth a dt^p religious longing to 
find God and that after much “wanderings" lie came 
tindei' the influence of liis spiritua] guide Mnlla Shah.®’ 

A]Kist-lesliip and Saintshiji '^Nubtttrtrat-o-tVildyftt) 
.has been treated at full length at another place/* The 
■former may Iw divided into three classes: jftrst, those who 
might have beheld Uod either with the outer or inner 
eyes; secondly, those who might have heard the voice of 

I ilS. Op, cit, fol, 3a, 

IhlJ. fcirL ^ 

Tills is tir^atcil fully in niy notice of thi? Saklnnt-jfUAtrlttja\ 
p. SS^lOl. 
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* God, either aouad only or 3ouDd composed of words; 
thirdly^ those who might have seen the angels or heard 
their voice, ^ 

Apostleship and iSamtshijr'is of t^'e© kinds: Pure 
^anzzkt) Apostleship, Resembling Apostle¬ 

ship and a combinaitiou of Pui e and EesembUng Apostle¬ 
ship {Jama' ul-ianzihiya ta^^hlhiya), ^ 

The ^rsi i^ like the Apostleship'of Noah, who beheld 
God in purity and invited people to joiii his fold, but 
except a few, they did not accept his faith, on account 
of his pure beholding (^ffM^fA),»‘and as a result, wore 
stink in the ocean of destruction. Similarly the divines 
of our day, invite disciples to a pure beholding of God, 
but none of these disciples ever attain the stage of an 
*Ariff nor is he benefited by their discourses, and dying 
on the path of SulTik and %'atlqat^ he never reaches God. 

The i^econd is like the^Apostleship of Moses, who saw 
God himself in'the fire of the tree and heard words 
frofia the -hlouds, A lai'ge section of thei followers of 
Moses, having becoAe Anthropomorphists (began) worship¬ 
ping the cow and committed sin. Now-a-days some 
of our followers whose only profession in 

life is blind following, having fallen aside purity, have 
been sunk in Anthropomorphism, and, as such, indulge 
in seeing handsome aiid attractive faces, pass their ti me 
in playing and indulgence. One should nev^r follow 
fuch persons: 

"'K?iarT fice tbo4 befaQliiest, 

Thi!: Ekj wM Ttm^Ya il tmta thiafr ^ 

md tby hmit t6 -onep who iii tha drde gf 

^ith IrheH wELL so cgobLlliio he-. ''G4 


lb{d\ 
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The tkirdj a combination of Pure and liesenibling 
Apostleshipi ia like that of our Prophet Muhatiunad 
(May peace be on him and salutation!), who joined 
together the Absolute {muflaq) and the Determine {miiqa- 
yyod), the colourless and the coloured, the near and the 
distant. There is a reference to this very dignity in 
the holy verse; “Nothing is like a likeness of Him; 
and He is the Hearing, the Seeing.’ « The former i.e. 
“Nothing ia a likeneas of Him*' refers to his purify 
(rflftsiA) and the latter U., “ He is the Hearing, the See- 
ing»" is one to thajg of Besembling {ta^blh). This is 
the highest and the loftiest stage of'Universality and 
perfection, which wag reserved for our Lord, Muham¬ 
mad (peace be on him I). So, our Pjophet has encircled 
the whole world, from the remotest corner of the east to 
the farthest end of the west. Now pure Apostleahip is 
void of Resembling Apostleahip, but the “Ujiiting" 
(JdmV) Apostleship combines both the and the 

tan^M Apoatleships, as contained in the holy verse r 
“He is the First a^d the Last and the Ascendant (over 
all) the Koower of hidden thin^." 

Similarly, Saintship is limited to the perfect ones*®' 
of the sect in whose praise, God, the most High has 
said: "You are the best of the nations raised up for 
fthe benefit) of men," naineiy, they are the best of His 
followers who combine tankik and fesAfirA. 

Dara Sihikfih lays stress on the value of man’s 
spiritual attainments and says that his goal ia to achieve 
Divine communion, which is tmt mdinly dependent up¬ 
on human efforts, but also upon the grace of God.** 


Gtapt. XLIIj IL 

asi A general claseificatiom of the ^mta, wLicli h of great 
iijteresi, is given at an athet place Cliapt- II)* f, 

Rimla'i flaq Num^j 3 . 
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There a>r€ two paths that lead a man 

Uet]iod« of Pivfaie 6o the Lord. First, the path of Grace 
CommuniKi. and second, the path of 

Exertion Q'ar'iq-i-Mujahadat), The for¬ 
mer can be achiered through the help of a perfect divine. 
“It is the Grace, when the Loid takes the seeker to a 
perfect divine,*’ he observes, “who by his magic touch 
of spiritual attainments, rouses him from the sleep of 
worldliness and indifference and without effori, pain, 
austerity and penance, makes him visualise the Eternal 
Beloved and thus liberates him from the lionds of egoism 
and directs him to the stages, which the eyes have not 
seen and the ears have not heard.’’ The second path is that 
of Exertion and Austerity. I t is in this wise. Suppose a 
man hears from some one that such and such a person has 
reached God; or he reads in some book that some have known 
God l ightly, as He ought to be known. This excites his 
desire to reach the same "state", which others have reach¬ 
ed before him. When this idea tfUies a strong hold on 
his mind, "he begins to seek and search, goes far and 
near, w'orks and toils, reteorts to austerity, penance and 
exertion till the grace of God descends upon him and 
thus all his labours are crawned with success and he 
gets the Vision Divine.” 

But personally he does not believe in the necessity 
of “self-torture** and remarks that the essence of All 
Good cannot be best realised in the extreme forms of 
self-mortifications and physical austeri- 
ties. Hence he says that the fasts and 
vigiis are no good weapons. “My 
path is of Grace,*' he observes, “ and not of Exertion, 
and I am attracted to God naturally without the per¬ 
formance of physical austerties." In support of 
this assertion, he ignores the earlier stages of hard 
discipline and physical renunciation: “God is not the 
toimentor but the comforter of his creatures. He has 
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brought ^hee .through, this path, Ln order to welcomie 
thee as a guest and not to punish thee as a cn'miiwiZ."*’ 
Similarl)'’, he says, that it is possible for a man 
engaged in outward worldly persuits to follow the path. 
One can be in solitude in the midst of crowd and can 
be in retirement in .the very midst of bustle and worldly 
noise.” The use of a pat<hed cbah {khirqa) for a 
§ufi novice is considered essential by the men of path, 
but he says that it is useless to assume the form of a 
faqir, without, however, the acquisitions of a true faqlt\ 
He writes; "Worldiness is non-remembering of God. 
Jt does not consist either in dress or money or having 
wife and children:.”*® 

A veiy fine exposition of "Nur or Light is given at 
another place,** Nut is three^fold; if it is manifesto 
with the attribute of JalM or Majesty, it is either sun- 
coloured, ruby-coloured or fire-coloured; and if it is 
manifested with the attribute of JamtU or Beauty, 
it is either moon-coloured, pearl-coloured or water- 
coloured; and lastly comes the Light of the Essence 
(NUr-i-Dkat) which is devoid of all such attributes and is 
not manifested to any one, except the holy men in whose 
favour God has declared: *‘Aliuh guides t& His Lights 
whom He 'pleQses*"*'* This is the Light, which appears 
when a man either in sleep or with 
and WBM- oyos closed. neither beholds anything 
—with his eyes nor hears with his ears 
nor speahs with his tongue nor smells 
with his nose nor feels with his sense of touch, and, as a 
matter of fact, performs all these functions in sleep 
with only one faculty and does not requiie the aid of 
either the limbs, the external faculties or the light of a 

^ Ibid, 

** Safinai-ul-Avliya*, fol. 7a. 

** Maima'-vlrBat^raint p, 93, 

Qur'an \ Cbapt. XXIV, 36. 
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lamp; and the senses of sight, hearing, taste, smell and 
touch become merged in one. Such is the Light of 
Essence, or in other words, the Light of God. 

Exhortiiig further, he remarks; "0 my friend I 
reflect on what I have said, as it is a matter of discern¬ 
ment and meditation. And the Prophet of God, may 
His blessings and peace be on him I has said in the pi-aise 
of this reflection that “A moment’s engagement in medi¬ 
tation is better tlian the devotion of a whole year,’’ and, 
now the Light discernible fmm the holy verse; “Allah 
is the Light of the heavens and earths.” is always efful¬ 
gent by itself, whether appearing in this world or not. 

Accordingly, he adds, the Sufis have e.'cplained Snr 
(Light) by the word Munawwar (Illumined). The holy 
verse on this point is as follows; *‘Allah i$ the Light 
of heareriji and earths- a likeness of His Light is as a 
niche in ioMc/i is a lamp^ the lamp is in the glass, the 
glass is as it were a brightly shining lit from a 
blessed olive tree, neither easteTn nor western^ but the oil 
whereof almost gives light though fire touches it not _ 

light upon light—A'Udh guides to His Light whom He 
pleases.* 

Explaining this verse, he observes, “What this faglr 
(Daril ^ikiih) has understood is that “niche” (mhhhiU) 
applies to the world of bodily existence, the " lamp ” 
(flst.^&aA) to the Light of Essence and “glass" (sAjf.s^o!) 
to the human soul which is like a shining star and that, 
cm account of this lamp, the glass also 
at>P<^ars like a lamp. And: "That lamp 
__ is lit,'" applies to the Light of Essence; 

Ckapt. XXI7,33: 
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while the “Sacred tree" refers to the Self of the 
Truth, Holy and Exalted is He, who is free from 
the limitatioDs of the East and the West- By “olive- 
oil" (zait) is meant the Great Soul {Ruh-i-A*zam) 
which is neither of eternity past nor of eternity to come, 
in that the zaii is luTninous and resplendent by itself, 
for the reason tliat it possesses great elegance and purity 
and does not require to he lighted.'’ 

Consequently, he adds, Abu Bakr Wasti, in defining 
soul says that the ‘glass’ of soul is so luminous ihat it 
need not be touched with the fire of human world {nuT^i- 
NSsfit) and it is imminent that, on account of its inher¬ 
ent potency, it may be illumined automatically. This 
light of zait is “light upon light” (nur-m-^ala jiHr), 
which signifies that on account of its extreme purity and 
brightness, it is light full of light; and no one t^an behold 
Him with this light, unless He guides him with the Light 
of His Lnity. feo the main purport of the combination 
of all these verses, is that God is manifest wdth the Light 
of His Essence in elegant and refulgent curtains and 
there is no veil or darkness concealing Him 

We have already referred to his reverence for the 
saints of all orders. tn his biographical works numer¬ 
ous miracles of the saints are recorded. For full details 
of these miracles, Uie reader is referretl to the pages of 
his three works already alluded to. We have enumera¬ 
ted about twenty-five miracles of MJan Mir and Mnlla 
i^ah in the notice on their lives,” This clearly throws 
light on the superstitious reverence of the prince and 
his implicit faith in their miracles. We have given 
many illustrations, in this respect, at another place, but 
would record here, a typically interesting anecdote men¬ 
tioned by the court-historian ‘Abdul HamTd in the 


'-Rep 711 j nolire of 

and alfio oUior woi-kti, (Chaptets Il-lii). 


end SalcInat-uhAieU^d^ 
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J^ddshfiktutma, “On one occasion,*' he writes,*’ “when sin¬ 
gers and ju^lers were entertaining 
Bijperetitiooa and the Foyal assemblies, ^aikh Nazir, who 
had been invited ito court on account 
of hts fame in working miracles, 
sudden.tly fell into ecstasy and called for a glass full of 
water. The ^ajjdi (frank a little and passed the glass to 
others, Every one who tasted of it declared that it was 
pure honey. Prince Dara ^ikuli and Qadi Muhammad 
Islam submitted to His Majesty that in Agra, the Shaikh 
had in their presence once transformed a ivater-jug and 
on another occasion, a handkerchief into a pigeon. Fur¬ 
ther, they added, that the Shaikh had once put into their 
hands a blade of grass, wliicb came out in the shape of 
a worm. 

His belief in superstitions and miracles was so impli¬ 
cit that he carried from Lahore, while on his way to 
Qandhar, a number of pious ttlamas and Hindu magicians 
as a supplement to his w’ar like cquipmenlte. A Hindu 
sannoifd^ was employed by the prince to work a miracle 
in the expedition; and a ffdp, a master of forty ffenii, 
who claimed to be a great magician and hypnotist, was 
entrusted lo secui'e the reduction of Qandhar liy prayers 
and magic '* 

Another aspect of his superstitious nature is to be 
noted in his dreams. Dura Shikuh believed in, what he 
himself calls, “the somewhat mysterious significance of 
dreams. * About a dozen of his dreams are to be found 
in his works. ITis interpretation of some of them is 
quite interesting to know. From two of bis dreams he 

ra*., Bii,. Tiitl.. Vid, T. p. *137, 

"* ThesD ore civen iu Ibe Itnf_ftVtj/har, iin 

nnarkjmmis □cnount of the third fliege of QandhST. Ii w a dimy of 
eitfmts frgiii Jhe hcgiimiiig to ike end of the It L-DuiaioH. 

deistiIs* ijijiny caiuTi See also 

oohee on Tari^-i-gandkir {Cat, L p. 265 .) aod also cjuouDgo''s 

l/am QILikiJh^ \qL 
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derived inspiration and receivetl ‘^Divine injunction” to 
compile two of Jiis most important works. Divine 
inspiration prompted him to write the RisalttH Jiaq xVwma', 
One of his dreams which we would like to record, is very 
interesting. Herein he describes the circumstances which 
led to the translation of the yogn VmiMa into Persian. 
In the preface to the Persian translation of the above 
work, the w'riter says that he received the following order 
fioin Diira ^ikfih ” Since the translations of this 
sacred book which are extant, have not proved of much 
use to the seekers of the Truth, it is my desire that its 
reti'onslation should be undertaken in conference with 
learned men of all sects who are conversant with the text. 
My chief reason for this noble command is that although , 
J had profited hy perusing a translation of it ascribed to 
^aikfa Suii, yet once two saintly persons appeared in my 
dreams; one of whom was tall, whnae hair was grey, the 
other short and without any hair. The former was 
Vasista and the latter Ram Chandra and as T had read 
the translation already alluded to, I was naturally attrac¬ 
ted towards thenr and pa hi my respects. Vaai4t;i was 
very kind to me and patted me on the back and address¬ 
ing Ram Chandra told him that I w'as brother to him, 
because both he and I were seekers of the Truth. Hr 
asked Ram Chandra to embrace me, which he did in the 
exuberance of love. Thereupon Vasi^ta gave some 
sweets to Ram Chandra which I took and ate. After 
this a desire to cause a retranslation of the book was 
intensified in me.” 

There is another interesting dream mentioned in the 
Sci/inat-til-A'ieliifa' which gives a graphic description 
of his meeting with the four Im.ams.''* 


MS. of the Y&ga Vasiifa, (Punjab PubUe Tahrftry)^ fol. 

4a,b. 

■* Jl'i. iOp, cit.), fol, fib. (See Cbupt. H). 
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' THE SAFINAT^TL-AWLTYa* 


Ui the fKniphetSp there nre no f^lher jjeriRins than tbo 
saiiii-s Jiefirer in th^- presence cif 

—DAKA SHIKUH 

^‘Tbu ct»tiitiiUDl»n witli fjdd is dunendetU wiHm tlie saints, H<* 
wlio has nut found the Path, has not lound God; he who ha» found 
the has found the Pnth which loads to Him." 

—DARa SHIKUH 

The mystic intciprelation of the religions life in 
§ufism is chiefly expounfleJ hy its monastic orders and 
.saints. These religious orders, an integral part of 
Islamic mysticism, so multiplied in Arabia, Turkey, 
Persia, India and other parts of the world where Islam 
had established its footing, that even after excluding 
an enormous numbei‘ of heretic sects, their auntber ex¬ 
ceeds seventy-two. But the chief Sufi 
Tho ^uB On]mi. cxponeuts of Islamic mysticism iire 

divided into twelve prominent sects,’ 
Every one of these hud an exceUcnt system and doctrine 
as regards both pui-gation {mujahadat) and contempla¬ 
tion {mu^^ahadat). Although they differ in devotional 
practices and ascetic disciplines, they agree in the funda¬ 
mentals and derivatives of the religion of Unification.* 


^ Voii HaiiiDKjr in lEfertLc* to the tariqn ur ^ufi orders 
says that the following existed before the foandation of the 
Ottoman Empire: — 

(1) UwaisI, (2) llwant, Adbemi, (4) Bustinii, (5) flaciatl, 
(6) Qidiil, (7) ilifa‘], tS) Suhravvyrdi. 19) Eubravri, (10) ShneilL 
(11) MnuM and fl2) Baddwi. 

“ Al-Hujwiri’s Kttdif^tiJ-Muhjub, Gibb Meworlal Edition, 

p. 2!0, 
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Surcharged witli a deep ^setise of pantheistic thought and 
combined with devotional forms of asceticism, these 
religious orders of the saints have greatly influenced tlie 
mystic thought of the people. Sufism has done much to 
develop a distinctive philosophy of life in the mind, while 
the manifold monastic oidera have carried that philoso¬ 
phic conception to the people and have applied it to their 
feveiy day life. Although they embody the principle and 
foundation of mystieistn, their distinctive feature is 
that the knowledge of Divinity rests on saintship. This 
pj-inciple is aflii'med by ail, though the method of express¬ 
ion in the case of every individual order is different. 

In India some of these Sufi orders came t-lo.'iely in the 
wake of Islam and brought with them a new mystic 
idealism. They came mostly fi-om Persia and Turkey 
and stiried the minds of the jjenple with devotion, fervour 
and spiritual influence. Working in a lihei al spirit of 
co-operation with the Indian religious thought, they 
started a kind of peaceful penetration into the Indian 
mind. Where the leligious zeal of the bigoted Muslim 
conquerors had failftl and ci'eated a 
***" ubaos in the social order and tlie reli¬ 
gious organisations of non-Muslims, these 
savants of Sufism accomplished the task. Their mystic 
touch, enlightened piety and liberal outlook worked 
like a soothing l>alm on their wounded religious suscepti¬ 
bilities- They won the favour of Hindu and Muslim 
multitudes and some of them attracted the attention of 
ruling Muslim monarchs and e.xerted [X)werful influence 
not only on their minds but also on the affairs of the state. 
The chief Sufi order, which had a very strong hold on the 
minds of Muslim emperors, was the Ghishtf sect, founded 
by Khwaja ‘Abdul Abmad ChishtI (d. 9GG A.D.) and intro¬ 
duced into India by Kljwaja MuTn-ud-Din rjjisht! (d. 
1236 A.B.), who was very much favoured by Shahab-ud-Din 
Ghaui'I. His tomb at Ajmer is a centre of attractiop for 
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l»oth Hindus and Muslims. -Akbar’s devotion and veuei'a* 
tion for the CijisJ]ti oi'der can l}e gleaned through the pages 
of A in-i-Akbai’i*. TJne most promment and revered 
saints of this order were Nj?am-ud-Dm Awliya' (d. 1325) 
better known by the title of Sultan of the Saints and 
Sjiaikt] Salim C'h islitf^ who exerted a potent influence on 
the Jives of Mughal emperors and the Hindu nobles of 
their court. The Emperor Jahangir w'as liorn in the 
iSttei's house and the saiitt himself lies buried in an ex- 
()uisitely beautiful tomb at Fateljpui' Sikri near Agra. 

D5ra Sllihub's main inteivst in mysticism led him to 
believe that the spiritual instincts of man need spiritual 
leadership for guidance, provided hy the religious orders. 
Sufism to him ivas a natural *'evolt of human mind against 
the cold formalism of ritualistic religion. 

Bart Bbiiflh To acquire its underlying philosophy and 
fold. theolog>' in its true pers}>ective, the neo¬ 
phyte must selec^t the right path. This 
could be achieved by taking the lead given by one of those 
Sufi sects which have a dose and fundamental affinity to 
the warm and mystical yearning after Truth and Union 
as embodied in its teachings. The first phase of the 
spiritual life of Barfi i^yiikuh began with his formal ini¬ 
tiation into the Qadirl order, which took place in the year 
104® A.H. He had inherited a long-standing adherence to¬ 
wards the Ghishti order and KJiwaja Mu‘in-ud-Dm 
Chishtr. the pation-saint of the house of Akbar. but was 
scam won over by one of the foremost disciples of the 
Qadirj oi-der, the renowned Sufi Miaii Mir. 

The Qadiri order, an ascetic sect of the Sufis, en¬ 
tered into the religious life of Islam in about 1166 A.D., 
hut it dill not make its way into Indian soil until three 


^ 7%,’, Vol IT or Irsualatwl by Jarrett III, p. 

uO*; nl.'wi :K|iinf| hJiQo'ft hjuuhikiuih Yu\. 
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liiiiuired years later. Instituted l>y ^aikh ‘Alidul Qadir 
al-JlIani/ commonly known as tlie 
it7p<We^ ^ Dnstgir, is one of the most |)opu- 
lav religious orders among the sfiinni 
Mussalmans of Asia. He was born at Gllftn on the 1st 
of Kamadan in the vear 470 A.H., and at the age of 
eighteen he came to Baghdad atnl studied Islamic thwlo- 
gy, law and fn^a ainl thereafter became a teacher of a 
school of the law and a ribflt. He practised 

the fjfinbati^ Jaw as is evident from his sermons coliect- 
ted in the ut-Fath ai-Rabbanl\ Init though the founder ivas 
the follower of Aljmad Hanbal, the membership to his 
community is by no means confined to that school and the 
order is theoretically both tolerent and charitable.® 


* ])ara Sjiitfi]! has treBtecl fully liis lift* * in the S<tfinat-nl- 
A itiliifiV : fJJiaujji'idUluKilaiii or (iLauthul-a'sam .Shall Ituhyi-ud'Ulu 
Sayyid ‘Alithil t^ulir »l-iiU aUHA'iaui AUUns^itii, the real founder 
of the Qudiri urder. nml the ewn of Abu ^^ilih Musa Jutinldust bin 

*Ali Alxtullah bin A'ahyri (at) Zshid bio Muhammad bin Da’nd hhi 
ifu^a-abjun bln 'Abdtillili Mulid bin Hasan Mtttlioaiia bin Imam 
ila.H.'tn bin 'An Miirtudn who consequently traced hia |^iieoljOgr.v 
buck to *AlHlul]ali Mahd, wlto^e father Jlasun was Ibe sou of ‘Ali's 
son ilasan, nud whosa iiiulbar Fitimih was the daughter of ‘Ali’s 

Hustiiu. (fol. 35a); Ikitu in .JU {i.e. JiTan or dilau, but oooord- 
ing to others, a village distant ouc day's }oaraey from Baghdad) on 
the let of Haniadau A.H. 470 (according to others 471), went 18 yrs. 
old, in A.n. 488 to Itagkilad to apply tiiuKclf to the study of (Jur'aii, 
the Traditions ami other sciences, (foL 3Tb,); entered upon tcaoliiug 
and preaching A.H, 521 A.H.; died the 8th or Sth <a/c to otherH 
llth, IJJdi or ITth) of Itnbi*-ul-Akbar. A, If. ofil, 9(1 t>r SO y^aT6 
7 moil 111 a Atid 9 days nld {foL 4Gb); iu. India the iumivendury of 
hi.s death (^Urs) is i!<»lebrAted by some on Ib^ lltb And in Baghdad 
on the ITtbp but Biiri ^ikiih celebrated it on the ^h as the most 
correct date; numerous miracles are recorded (fob 33b on¬ 
wards) j among his numerous works two mentioned: Gitaniyat- 
afalbhi, a collection of sermomi and t'oacluclLug^ 

the follow!Dif ob^rvation is made: 

® EftcjfrUpaedia o/ /^br»t, Tfo. 27, p. 609. 
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QadiriBjii sef^ros froni dti early p^riotl to have Iieen dcvc* 
loped on different line^ according as its founder was re¬ 
garded as the initiator of a system involving rites and 
practices or as a worker of miracles. In the latter direc¬ 
tion, says D. S. Margoliouth,® it meant the deifrcation 
of ‘Abdul Qadir, the extremisLs holding that he was the 
Lord of Citation after God, absolutely, whereas the 
most moderates suppose (hat lie was so only in his life. 

The system of devotiona] mysticism, as formulated 
by ‘Abdul Qadir and practice*] by the Qadirites. tliotigh 
iii(.^Dsistent with Islamic orthodoxy, is in fact the appli¬ 
cation of Sulism to an orderly graded asceticism and its 
“materialization under the form of a cult 
hidden subterranean powers.”^ It 
differs from other important religious 
orders mainly in ritual because of the evolution of its highly 
superstitious character, not only connected with its origin 
but also to some of its later developments. It also lacks 
the homogeneity of rituals nnd priusthres, which mark the 
Chishtl. the Suliarwardi or the Naqshhandi orders. 

The Qiidirr ordei- Found its way into India in i482 
A.D., when ^aikh Bandgi Muhammad Ghauth, a re¬ 
nowned descendant of 'Abdul Qadir came to India and 
settled at TJch in Bahawalpur State. Muliammad 
GhauiJj died in 1517 A.D , but his 
QaS!'tl ardent followers carried the inspiring 

message all over India. This sect be¬ 
came very popular in northern India, 
Bunjah and Kashmir, where it found 
two of its most revered saintly followers—Miiin MTr and 
Miilla l^ah Badakbslianl. who made it one of the most 
highly organised Sufi secU in India. Mi^ln Mir settled 
at Lahore and it was here that Dark Shikuh made his 


* Ihid. 

■ Ihid. p, GlO. 
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acf^uaiDtanoe with him. In the Safi^at-iil-A iHiyf2\ Daru 
^ikuh I'eeords his first meeting with the saint, where¬ 
in he says that at the age of twenty-one, owing to a pro¬ 
longed illness, his father Shah Jahan took him to the saint, 
w'ho, by tlie magie touch of supernatural powers, cured 
him completely in a week’s time. Although glimpses 
of tile citwc relation which existed between him and 
the saint can be foviiul in this work, hut he has treated 
tlie life, miracles and teachings of the saint in his 
second work the Sukinfit'-iil-A wliyfV.'^ 

Tfie first category of his works, eonsiating of three 
mystic biographies, besides contemporary official records 
and semi-historicat works, provide for us the most authen¬ 
tic and valuable data for the study of 
.itfii'ifl'. his relations with the living saints and 

his veneration for the different orders 
of the saints. The Sfipwit-iif^Ait^liytV, a biography of 
the saints and famous Sufis, dealing with their lives and 
teachings, from the advent of Islam till the author’s own 
time, was completed, as he himself says, *‘in my 25th year, 
on Ramadan 27, i049 A.H,” (Jam 21. 1G40 A.E.). It 
is divided into various sections, headed l>y an illuminating 
preface. 

Ill the preface Dara Shikuh gives an account of his 
reverence for the order of th® saints and the circumstan¬ 
ces which, led him to the compilation of the work. He 
observer that be had cheiished love and reverence for 
the sacred “hierarchy of the saints,” and had a firm 
belief in the extraordinary powers they possessed and 
that he was one of the aspirants to reatii their secluded 
circles. For this reason, he thought of compiling a work 
on their lives and teachings, because, "if one cannot have 
the privilege and good fortune of their personal contact, 


^ Se« Chap, HI. 
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he can at leest take ecsstatic pleasure by Ibe knowledge of 
their go^ qualities.’*® 

The necessity of a spiritual master (/>ir) to guide 
along the path is next emphasised. The great body of 
the saints, “by whose efforts and blessing the world is 
permanently fixed/’ are the torch-hearers of Divine 
knowledge, and in fact, “God never leaves His people 
without saints to guide them/’ So he observes 

“Therefore, next to tlic prophets, 
** there are no other (lerstms thx'in the 
saints nearer in the presence of God, 
the Almighty. No one is more compassionate and mag¬ 
nanimous, erudite and practical, liumhlc and polite, heroic 
and charitable than the members of this hievarthy of the 
saints/' At another plar^e he appeals to oiir intellect 
rather than to our mind. He lays stress on the im* 
jx>rtance of the perfect guide (pir-t-kamil): “Whereas 
God has endowed man with the precious gift of reason 
and discrimination, He has created this universe to serve 
him; for, he who seeks does ever find. He must go to a 
master in order to free himself from the psings of separa¬ 
tion and the Tvorry of failure and Ios.s. The communion 
with God is dependent upon the saints. He who has not 
found the path, has not found God; he who has found the 
guide. ha.s found the path which leads to Hira.““ 

In dealing with the saints of different religious sects, 
Dara Shikuh dassifie? them according to the spiritual or 
miraculous povrers they wielded individually, which shows 
their lack of homogeneity as a whole and a very loose oon- 
nection between the local communities and their central 
institutions in Persia, Turkey or elsewhes'e. According 


•* Cap. pit.) IiilToduetion. 

Ibid. 

“ liifiM'i p, 2, 
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to hin obiiurvittions,’* the “saei'eU hiei'arcy” fimctiinis iu 
Hi. c^..aatioii or ways and its individual iiiem- 

pi^racr^”** ^ separate jjath of his own. 

Some are hidden, while others are mani¬ 
fest; some perform miracles under the command of God, 
but the performatit* of wouders is not their real object, 
while those who keep their existence concealed, sedulously 
try to ntiu^al their supernatural powers, Some of the 
saints arc commanded by God to work only under the direct 
inspiration of the Lord, l^hey do not do any thing, they do 
not speak until He makes them speak, they do not eat until 
they are ordered to eat, they do not put on clothes until 
clothes ai-e put upon them. .There are others who follow the 
path of absolute I’enunciatiou and isolation and so long 
as they work in this way, their mind is free from worry 
and anxiety. Another class is engaged in worldly pur¬ 
suits and tie path which they folloiv is that of *“to l>e in 
solitude in the midst of crowd, to he in tetirenient in the 
very midst of bustle ami worldly noise,” They act in 
accordance with the following verse of the Book : '* They 

are ptHjpIe who are not pievented by trade or transaction 
from devotion and prayer to God,” 

Thei’e is another class of saints who hang around the 
I)eopIe of evil repute, their object in doing so is that men 
may not find them out. But they do not act in any such 
way as might be against the law laid down in the holy 
Scriptures. As a matter of fact, this group of saints, 
who are apparently hetrodox and their method appear 
against the Jaw, do not commit any breach of law. 
Therefore no one should criticise the acjla of this class of 
saints, for, none knows the inner signiJicanc'e of their acts. 
All these classes of saints are engaged in their own par¬ 
ticular work; therefore it is not advisihle to look with 


(oj,. eit.), Tntrodaftioji. 
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conlertipt on any ode, for, it is said; "My friends are 
Jiidden; people do not recognise them but throngh My 
Grace." The friends of Gotl walk on the earth in guise 
and are concealed from the '?ight of tlie stranger, and so 
long as one has not ii^sight and trutlifulness of intellect, 
one should not criticise any one, because such criticism 
is in reality doing injustice to one’s own self. One 
slicuikl not serve these pei'sona with the object of testing 
them, or questioning them, or asking them to show 
phenomena, but one should appimch them with faith and 
purity of heai-tj* 

From the books of ih * ancient sages, he observes, we 
learn with certainity that there are farty'thouiaand 
friends of Goi who get the name Makhtum. Bnt they 
do not know each other, nor are they conscious of 
their own status. Thei'e are one hundretl and thirty 
persons who are the wardens of the court of God and who 
are called Akhh&r^ Higher than these are two groups of 
APrtiw fireiiatirm of Persons each called Htthyuji and 

'*'"**■ A bdfil resfiectively. Higher than these 

are the seven called ,4 bHir, Higher than these are the four 
called Auatfid. Higher than these are the three called 
Nnqaha. Higher tlran these are the two called /mows. 
These Im&nif stand on the right and left of the 
who is the bead of this hierarchy. This head is also 
called GAnHUi. All these know each other and are in¬ 
terdependent. There is another class of saints called 
Mufrid Or the solitaries, who are not dependent upon 
any body and who do not belong to any group or hierarchy. 
They wander about in their solitary grandeur like comets. 
Their number has not been counted and their status is 
midway between the prophets and saints. 


Ibid- 
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A 

SOME *\PHORISMS CITED 

Some very apt sayings of saints are given in support 
of his views. A few need mention:— 

^aikii ‘Abdul Qildir: “The members of this group 
are kings of this world as well tis of the world 
hereafter.^’ 

Shaikh Abii ‘Abdullah Maghrib!: “The saints are 
the trustees of Go'l for all humanity. On ac¬ 
count of their blessings, dire calamities are 
warded off from mankind.” 

^aikh Dhulniln Misri: “When Lord turns away 
His face from any one, he begins to criticise, 
abuse and deny the friends of God," 

Matisfu‘-al-HallS.j: “He who believes in the sayings 
of the friends of God iind has a kwe for these 
sayings. I liow to him." 

Ibrahim Qas^r : “Two things can guard thee from 
the snares of the world, viz., the company 
of tile saints and disinterested service of the 
friends of God." 

Apai t from this general classification of the lives of 
the saints notit:ed in the Safinnt-iU~Aipltif(i\ they are 
divided into eight sections in a strict chronological order. 
Briefly but in a lucid manner, the lives of four 
hundred and eleven saints are recorded in' a com¬ 
paratively short compass of two hundred and twenty- 
five pages. A list of important biographies in each sec¬ 
tion, which are particularly valuable for a comparative 
strictness in chronological ordei’, with datfti and the num¬ 
ber of the folios in which they occur in that unique MS, 
{an autogi'aph of Dara ghikiih) of the Safimt-Jtt-A wliyS* 
transcribed 2Tth of ILimaijlan, A.H. 1()49, which the owner 
Dewan Bahadui- Rajtl Narindra Nath lent to our Depart- 
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ment of Islamic Studies, Santiitiketan. for my use, for moi'e 
than six mouths, is given lelow ■— 

Tmptirtunt Per^ii^ noticed in the 

SECTION 1. f 1-2^5). Muttawmnil^ first fmir Cidi[ffix, ffte 
twelve finarms^ J 5^106 and Ttthi^m aFid the 

four ffreat hgi^l dulhontie^. 

(1) . Tbe Ptophet Mu^nimarlf cL tlio 12tli of HubP I, A* Hh 
11, (fol bhh 

(2) * Thct first l^nlipb Abu Bakr Siddiq, d, 22nd or nrcordiiig' 

to Slird of Junilili Jl, H. Id, og-e 03 or Go years. (foL 

9b). 

(3) . The second f'aliph 'Urnnr Fikruq ibn ol-Khattab, d. 3Sth 
of Illiu-oibijja, A. H. 23, age 54, 55 or 5S years. ifoL 9i)- 

(4) , The third Cnlipb ^UtbiiiSu ibn ^klfiii Tlbri-atlmirniji, d. 
I3tb or 18tb Dbii-albijja, A. tl^ 35; tige 88-RO uceording t« varions 
nuthoriticH^ (ftd. Ukr). 

<5), The fourth Csilipb nod fir^t Iniiin ^Ali Murladn Anad 
Allah ibn Abi Tfilih, d. 21at or 23rd Bamndio, A. H, 40; age 
B3-65 years (/oL 10b). 

(0). Tbe settsnd Tmini Hus^hn ibu *All ibn Ahi Tsllib b. 3icl 
of Snfur^ A* H, 3; cj, lltli of RnbP Ij A. TI. 50; iige 43 years. 
(M. lU). 

(7) . The third Itniio llusain ibn ^Ali iba Abi Tilib^ b, 
Miuliuft 4th of Shn'^baD, A. H. 4; killer:! at Karbolfi oii lOth of 
Mtibarrani; age 5T years 5 months, {fol. 12a). 

(8) . The fourth Imiiii *Ali ihji Riibwiiti ibn 'Ali nl~Murtudn, 
b* Mmliiin A, H. 3d, 36 or 38; d. 18th of MuliaTram, A. H* 94 nr 
35 j age fl6j 61 or (S years. His mother was the daughter of the 
last Persian king Ynzdajircl IIL (JoL l&j). 

(9) * The fifth Imam Muliumiaud ibo ^Ali ibn IJn.^aia; b, 3rd 
of SafuTp A. H* 67; d. A. il. 114> age 57 years. i/oL 135)* 

(10) . The sixth Imam Ja'far ibn Muhammad ibn ^Ali ibn 
IJusaio, b. ITtb of BabP I, A. O. SO; d. 15th of Rajah, A. H 148, 
age 63 years. {foL 14i). 

(11) . The seventh Imam 'AH ibn Musa Ei^im ibo JuTar; 
ul^Sndiq; b, Ttb of Safar^ A. H. 12S; d. middle cl Rajah A. H. 183, 
uge 56 years, (/o/. 15a). 

(12) . The eighth Iniaiu 'All ibu Musa Ke^iio ibn rfaTcir; 

2Rib of Rnirmclun^ A. H. 208, age 40-50 years. (/fJ. 155). 
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(13) . Tbe uiotb Imliii Muhumiuad lI >!1 ^Ali ibu Mu^ ibn 

•Tia'^far al-Sidiq; li. LOlb uf Rujab A, H. ; d, Gtk of Dbu-alhijja 

A. H. 220, age 25 (fttL lliet), 

(14) * The leu 1 11 Iminj *A li ibii Muhaiuniad ibii ^ Ali ilia MAfta 
l>ia Ja'fsir ai-SatHcj; K A. IT. 214: d. ISlU of Jumada H, II. 2o4, 
age 41) yearji. (foL 17/^), 

(15) . Tlie eleTenth Imini ihn 'Ali ibii Muliauimad ibn 

^Ali Uada: d. A. H, 200, age 29 jellrs, ift*L 

(16) . Tba twelfth Imam Mnhjiaiaiafl Mabdi ibn Hsiuin ibn 
"All ibn Mabammad ibn ‘All Bada; b, 23rd of Eamudiin A. H. 25S; 
il. A, n. 2tia or 2GG Ifal, 19i). 

£l7-2b)i SiilmTai nl-FarBi (d. A. 11. 33), Uwaia Qariu (d. 
Ah II. 22), Hoi^n (d. A. H. 110), Qi^im ibn Muhaiiunad ibn 
Abi Bakr aUSiddTq (one of the fieveii theobgiaaij of Madina, d. 
between 102-112 A. H*), Tniiiln-i-^Azani Abn nEiulfo (b^ ApH. SW, d. 
Ap H. 150.)j Malik ibn Anas ibn MUik (the aecoud great legal 
Imiini, b. A, H. 05, d. A. H. 179), Muhammad ibn Idris 
(tbe rtiinl greni legal luiaiUp b. A. H. 150, d- A, II. 204)* Ahmad 
Harkbal (the FoaHh groat legal Imam, b. A. H. 1C4, d. A. H. 341), 
Imim Ahu {d. A, H. 183), iind Iruani Muhammad SllJ^ihani 

(d. A. H. 189). </.dp2(hr-24ft). 

SECTION 11- (FoL 25a-67fi)* Safnfj of the Q^dirt otder^ eddied 
Jiinaidl before the of £AatA7i ^Abdal QMh JiMni. 

127-65)* Tho iuipoHant &amU included in this section nre: 
Ma riif Karkbi (d* A. li. 200). Jimaid Ibghdadi (d- Enjah 27. 
A, H. 297), Abn Bakr Hbildi (d. 27, Dhu-alhijia, A- IT. 3:14). 
^AIkIiiI Oadtr pFilanl (d. SUi Oth Eahi' 11, A.. JI. *561} 
and liU ten soiisj Abfi ^[iidiu Magkribi (d, A. H. 590), 
Thu al-“Arah! (d* A. li. 590), Imam Yafi*i (d. 31st of Juniada 
TI, A. H, 7&B)t "Ahilul Qadir II (ti do^cendout of the founder in 
the eighth genera I iaut d. A- IT* 040) and MlaiL Mir (l)nra Sltikfih^s 
nwu plr, d. Tth of Hnbi" I, A. H. 1045), 

SECTION III. (FoL 674^05). Nniiifj of the NoqMtimdl order, 

stj^led 9 s J 1 1 1 li *w 

(G64I4). Heginiiing with Sliaikh Abu Ta^id Bistamip the 
founder of the Taifuri order and iuoluding saints like Abu 

*Uthtnan Maghrib! (A. H. 373), Ahtil Qisiin *Ali Jnrjinl (d. A^H- 
450), Bah^nd-Din Naq^bnud d- A* H. 791), £hw&ja 

Muhamnmd Barsa (eI* A* H. 823), Maulnna Xur-ud-Din *Abdur 
Rahman Jotiii (d- ISlb of Muharram, A. H* 896)- 
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MEt'TKm IV. {F»l. 81rt-99«), SahtU f>/ rhv C^fVAfi! Wcr. 

(95-119), Tkis aection iDt'ludt^i; siiiot.a like S^iiltiii (braliim 
Ailhnm (d. IGtli of Jumada I, A, H, 1!p 2), jyiwaja Abft Ahtiuul 
Abdal CJiJ^tj (the real founder nf tbe order, d. lOtL of 

dunioda I, A. II. 35a), Mwaja Mu'iii-mUllm C-hishtl (iK^nd of 
llie prdei iu ludij, d. (lib of Eajuh, A. If, lJ33), Kliwiiju 

BiikJitiTar KSkT (d. Idtb of Habl* I, A. II. Sbaikb Farid-ud- 

I>Tn Gnnj Sb anitar (d. 6tH Muharniiii, A. 11. t>(i4), Sbiiit.b SiKOrii- 
ud-Dh) Awliyii’ td. IHtb of Habl' II. A. II. 725), ^aiklj AiiiTr 
KljtLSruu of Uellii (d. A, il. 725) utid Shoikb ?fH.sjr-uii-I)Iu rhirii^h 
of Uellii (il. IStli of Knutadaii, A. II, TflT). 

HKf.’TIOX V. (/W, MDfKlOTo), Sttinf.* v/ the Kuhrairi imhr. 

(J3(J*139), Tills aiNitbu iui-ludea Xujiii-ud-Dla Kubra (d. UHh 
of -lumuda 1, A. II. (>18), AlHulana Jalfil-nd-Bin Miimi (d, 5th of 
.fainada 11, A.H. fi72) and Jiia father Ibiba.iid-Um IValad (d. 
A. H. 028), 


SEC 11 OK VI, {f ol, lOTfi'llfVf). Siitutji of tiie Suhrtnnirl Order, 
(,N(M59). tSJiail^ Sbabiib-ud-Dln Sulirawiirdl (fontider of 
the order, d. Ist of Mubarruiii, A. II. ^liUitld-ud-Din K'iigari 

(d. G43 A. H.), Eahi-od-lbn Zakanyyii Multiiui (d. 7tb of ^for, 
A. H. Ofifi), rakbr'iid-Din ‘Iriiqj (the poet, i], A. U, (188), iladnit 
Makhdum Jahaiiian (Jalfll Bokburi, d. lOlb o! IHiti-albijjfi, A. II. 
785.) 


SECTIOK’ 

orders : 


VII. 




Sain ^j of }/ Lxcelta neatu 

Ah^Axx' 

This ^ecition contoiixs ths largest of lives 

Doticod (217) p It inclufies nmnj prominent persooage^i poetflr 
pliilosophers, tkeologiuwfi and mj-stirs. Beairles others it mentiaiu 

the founders of the following reliffioiLs orders; (1), HakSmtyya 
founded by Mu^niniad ibu •A]i Hakim iiltirmidb! fd. A.H. 255); 

(2) . Qeiffari^ya founded l>y ^uiklj Ilamdun (lasaiiT <d. A.H. 2TI){ 

(3) . iCfiitrrazi^ya. fimudcd by Abo Sa'id KLarrSi (d. A.H. 28fi); 

und t4). founded by Abu Ilnsqii Ntirj (d. A.H, KtO). 

Other Saints whose lives have been uoticed Indude lUlik 


Hluir (d. A. TI. 137), IJusim ibu MLinsor Halliij (d. 35tb of Dhu- 
nlfjji'duh, A.IT. fltW)), Abii Ntoir Siirriij (d. A. II. 87b). Abn Bnkr 
WHstj (d. A, H. .Tilt), Inioni nl-tihasiaiJ (d. A. H. 5fX5), lOiwujft 
Hafiz of (d. 792 A. H.), and Hakim Soni’i (d, A. H. 525) 

etc. 
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SEt'TlOiS VMI. 201tt^a35f/). 

(tt) y^78-yiJ8. Th« Pr«pln>l’» wives. 

(b) 389-892. The Prophet’a rlaughters. 

(a) 393-411. Other Saintly wotneii. 

EPILOGUE. 

At the end of the work is a short epilogue in which 
Dara Shikiih gives the date of the compilation {27th 
Hnmadau. A.H. 11)49) and acknowleiiges his debt to vari¬ 
ous standai'd works on the lives of the saints, espet'ially 
the NafnMt^id-ras of Jaml. He aJ!jt> mentions the fact 
that he belongs to the Qudiri cult and styles himself as 
“the servant of tile saints, Dara ^ikiih W«na/i, Qildiri, 
son of ^ah Jahan."' He further remarks that he had 
been studying the lives of the saints from all available 
sources, but the accounts therein were meagre and their 
thronological correctness doubtful. So he took up the 
compilation of the present work, with a view to give for 
each siiint information regarding his name, date of birth 
and death and other particulars scattered in various 
ancient and modern works. 

TJie Sufbuit-itl-A furnishes many subjective 

statements about the au.thor's own life. Some of these 
are given in the following: — 

(1). The Qadii'! order, and his devotion to its 
founder, {FoL llSa) 

t)t Ij, (t ^ t j ^ 
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(2)* Meets the four Imams; a Dream {FoL 'lla). 


, iJb 


I B.^' 


(3). His tribute to Mulla Jfiml. whom he regards as 
bia teacher. {FoL 7$a). 


F.8 
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(4). His birfch : {Fol. 90a), 

j ^ejL If j 

V . 

y‘5jJ*P'r > H-J b jj( 


(d). His views on the supurious verses incorporated 
in the ^adiqa of Hahim Sab&'I : A dream, visits his 
tomb at Gha^na. (fp/. 216a), 


■ Jj t f tJ'jc 
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(6), Jaliangfr takes an augury from the D^wan-d 
Hafiz. {Fol, iBSa). ^ 

(fuJ 1 * <1* 


j jfol 5^-f *-4^« Lf 


f^' t/dACfpiJii/f 

Uj ^ J(^'* 






- * * L-p^- 4 *^ 4 / * ' 

* # * 


(7). A Spiritual Experience: {FoL SJa). 
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(8). MJaini iillr and Dara ^ikuli: a glimpse of 
the meeting between the prince and the saint, who ex¬ 
erted great influence on the latter’s spiritual life." 
{Fol, 66a). 


,pir ■■■ ™ 


(9), At Giia^uti visits the tombs of various saints ; 
{FoL 104a). 
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(10). Visits the tombs of two more saints: {Fol. lllb). 


The main feature of these short biographical sketches 
is their simplicity in style .and correctness of estiination. 
They are particularly valuable for a comparative strict¬ 
ness in the chronological order and the full dates they give. 
The compilation of such a work when the scientific 
means of research and collection of 
materials was not an easy task, must have 
required great labour. The authori¬ 
ties quoted by Dara Hbikuli in the Suflnat-^l-A adhjd' 
show a long range of historical, Sufic, philosophical and 
biographical works. These include: al-HujwM’s Kashf 
(18); ‘Attars TaMhiriihtil-Awlhja' the 
^awahid uii-J^ahuwvrat (X8); Shaikh ‘Abdul Qadir's 
Qkumyat \it'%'dtbaln and Futuh-ul-Gjim}) ( 36 ); ^araf-ud- 
Dln Isa’s Ja&dhir-ul-A&nlr {^1)\ Abu] Farah’s 
KJidtir (40): Miihyl-ud-Din I bn ‘ArahT’s Kitdh-}il~Julias 

(60) ; Imam ‘Abdullah YaffTs Takmala, RaM-al-Riyfi- 

and td Mahiism (62); Jami's Flafahat-ul-Ijiis 

(61) : Najra-ud-Em Eazis Tafsir BaJtr-ul-Daqf^ta fl38): 
Amir Husain! Sadat’s Kanz-id-Rumuz, ^tazhat'Ul' 
Artedh and Zdd~itl ALasafrin (1d 4); Shabistaii's Gtd^un- 
i-liaz (134); Muhammad Farsa’s FaKl al-Khitab (211); 
Abu Naar Sarraj’s Kttai-i~Lim*a (271); Abu Bakar Kal- 
abadi’s Kitah4-Ta*rraf (274); hluaa Salami’s Tafslr-i- 
Haqd’iq and TahaqmA-Ua^d'iH (284); Jahdam HamiV 
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danJs Ilu}jat~u/~A star (2i36)i Hl-Qn^bairi'H RisdhVi 
Qiishuinyjfa ami Lata'if~ti!-l^arat (299); al-Ghazali's 
Tafstr Ydi/iit Ql-Tawil, t^t/a-ul-^VtUm, Jawahtr-ui^ 
Qur^a/it KmySH and 2 }fMqtU-uI-An'irur (Ilffii); al- 

Shibli's nt-flasaui (310): Huzbahaa Baqllg 

Tafstr-u'ArtVis (323); Farid-ud Din ‘Aftar's Mantiq- 
ut-Tair, Besunuimdfi^ I lahttmimih and Ttidhkirdt-ul- 
Awliya’ (331) am) Ahii al-Ma‘all’s nl-Tfih/aHd^Qfidirzyya 
(374). 


Some Minor Noies on the Sa/inaHd-A ufliy&' 

(1) Salman al-Farai (d, A.H. 33), one of the Prophet’s 
companions* age is recorded as 1500 years. Others say 350, 
otiiera again 250, and Dara Shikuh has accepted the last 
statement. Dr. Ethe {Cat. t'ol. /, p. 277) has shown sur¬ 
prise at it. There is nothing incredulous about it as Dare 
Shikuh has probably followed the usually current estimate 
of bk age. The i^bah /i Tom^iz-^l-SaMbiiA (Vol. II) 
p- 224-225) eonliima this statement with the remarks tlntt 
id-Dhahahi puts his age at 80 without any authority. 

(2) . Ma'ruf Karakhl (d. 20(» A.H.) is enu¬ 

merated as one of the Qddiri saints, but even admitting 
that the Qadiri order was called Junaidi before Shaildi- 
Abdul Qadir {d. 561 A.H.), Shaikh Jonaid hmiself died 
97 years later (297 A.H.) than Ma'i'iif Karakbi. The 
latter is also described as a pupil of Salman al-Farsi 
(d. 33 A.H.) 1 

(3) . Shaikh Abu ‘Umar ‘Uthman, one of the pupils 
of Shaikh Abdul Qadu- is called YaqlnL But the moi’e 

form is given in the Ntifuhat-tiCUns (p. 462) as 
San/m, pivnounced in the foot-note as ; 
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(4) . SaqR. ibn Ba^tn is the correct name of 

the saint {NOffdh&t-'td^Vns) for BaqRi bin Batior as given 
in the tiuflna,t-iil-A%pUya\ 

Some of the saints like Khwaja 'Abdul Wshid Zaid, 
a pupil of Hasan BasrI (d, 177 A.H.), Sul^n Ibrahim 
Adhnm (d. 162 A.H,) eU^ * are include<l in the VM^tt 
order founded by KhwRja Abu Ahmad Abdal Ciii^ti 
(d. 355 A.H.). 

(5) Even though the MS. is an autografd) liy Dura 

Rljikuh, there are plenty of orthcgraphical mistakes in 
the pronunt'iatioD of names * iluhammad bin ^lanktl (but 
according to Nafahat-ul-Vns. p, 315 n2, BaikU or Mali- 
hil)i Najm*ud”Dm bln Muhammad &l-adhunt (according 
to A’a/aAdi, nJuHkdiil)\ Ahmad bin Jblt nl'flaw^ri 
(5a/j»(ji-reads al-Jwari)*, Hatim bin {Bafinat 

reads ‘ fy/wda);'Abdullah bin dffhi {Saflnat reads Jald)-., 
Sbaikll Da’ud al-Qa^r at-raqqi {Safimt reads fit-Raffi}; 
Abu ‘Ali at-^afqi (according to al-Thaqfi^ 

pronounced as: (p* 195 nl ); 

Ali bin Mu hamm ad S'nhail (according to p, 105i 

Sahl); Abid Ehair ^ab^i is read as Abu Junaid Habib!, 
^th the nick-name of i which according 

to was in reality the name given to Abu Bakr 

altarsusi, on account of his lengthened stay in Mecca. 
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"Of ull tilt* de^euudvJilji of Tiniur, only we two, brotlieT »ud 
^istiT n'«>n; forluiiiitr to obtain ihi^ felioity. None of ciit fore¬ 
fathers hod tread tlil« I’utb in quest of (iml in seorrb of the 
Truth." 

— JAHAN AEA BEGUM 

has joiuucl the fold^ I loaA'e hiio 

to you.'" 

— MULLAH SHAH TO DAEA 3HIKUH 

Liitli jjiveii hiui internal sovereigiLty fiud my prophecy 
bus usif proved 

— SAHMAD TO AUEANGZEB 

tuy si>ee<!li ia ideutical wjih their .•speech. Notbiag' 
nttracts me more thao this Qddiri sect| irhich Jms hilfilled my 
spi ritii n I ospirat ions.. * 

*^Kai tawanam £fitft man fehwrf M mtirii? 

Q^iri ha^nd sa^-i4n 

•'Ilow can 1 cidl myself a diflciple* 

Qddirf b ^ dog at this threshold." 

— DABASHIKTjH 

The SakimiUiil-Ateliffa" is Dai'S Sbikiih’s second bio- 
pfraphtcal work on saints.’ Unlike its predecessor, the 
Saf^nat~ttl-A irliyd’ which includes saints 
of diverse rehgious orders, it is ex¬ 
clusively devoted to the saints of the 
^df’ri order in India, with whom he was associated during 
his life. It was completed in the twenty-eighth year of the 


^ Tbe work Is sliU unpublished except in an Urdu franslation 
UfjiQgmplied at Lahore. 
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anihor in 1052 A.II (JR42 A.D.)^ only tbtt?e years after 
the ti(ifhiaf-rtt~A frlit/d'. During his Viceroyalty of 
Lahore in 3 'ear 1040 A.H., he met Mlari MTr,- the saintly 
disciple of ^aikJti ‘*\bdiil Qsdir Jliani, and later in the 
year 1952 A.H., he came to know Mulla Shah Bada* 
kh^ant, another erudite Qatiiri saint and a poet-philir' 
sopher of great spiritual iuiUienr.'e at KaalimirA Dark 
Shikfill admits that iioth exercised an enormous mfluenco 
on his mind and it cannot for a moment be denied, that 
whatever spiritual illomioation he gainer! at tliis stage, 
was chiefly due to their spiritual instruetions. The in¬ 
spiration obtained through his associatioir with them in¬ 
flamed fais imagination. Their piety gave n derndeilly 
spiritual turn to his mind and even after the death of 
Mian Mir, for six years he received a healthy stimulus to 
his spiritual life from Mulla Shah and devoted himself 
to the study of the lives and ndiacles of the saints. It was 
in the former year, as we know, that he selected the path of 
the Q.ildirl order for bis Hpiritnal enlightenment and sal¬ 
vation and became formally initialed into the fold of its 
fraternity. “God be praised," he writes to Shah Dil- 
imba, “due to my association with this gloricnis order, 
exoteric Islam has ceased to influence the mind of this 
/a^irand the real esoteric 4nfideiity’ has shown its face,”* 
At another place he ho[ies that “throiigh the blessings of 
this hierarchy of the fiaints of the (QddirV) order. I would 
aetjuire God's grace in this woi'ld and the hereafter.'" 


- TJh! Sakitiat-uUAwU^a' (Urdu litbo^aph, Lnlioi'C!) p- 

“Till at last I met a God-Smowing man on 29tb of 
fUiit-alliiiiali, IfWU A, IL, at tlie age of twenty-five. He beraine 

very kind tnwaTth me.. 1 bad become disgusted with tbis 

materialistiu world and longed for spiriluBJ illuminatian and now 
tbo doors of enlighteninent ami revelation were thrown open to me. 
T obtained what 1 Aougbt.” 

’ Totrodin’tioii. MK. No. b2 in tie AsiHyn 

Libra ri', HyderulMut JleiTan. f'tl. 2o. 

* \'o!. 1. p. 322. 
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0 Lofd, he voittiniies in a verse, ‘’my sole reliancse is od 
rhy merey; for, I hope not to attain my goal through my 
actions,”* 

Thus his association with the religions order of the 
Oodirites gave a new tnrn to his mystic ideals and the 
eclectic pantheism of its crude discipline provided for him 
a field for their further development. Even at this early 
sLage he felt: "Now my speech is identical with 
their speech. Nothing attracts me more than this sect 
which has fulfilled my spiritual aspirations. My heart 
is full of their mystic allusions and interpretations. I 
am completely captiavated. Elsewhere he observes : 
“The superiority and the "stations” of this glorious 
order have been revealed to me and all doubts and iUu^ 
sioDs with regard to its greatness have vanished from my 
mind. In my heart I kin>w that its service constitutes 
my salvation in Ixjth the worlds, ' 

The Saktimt-'id'A mtiyiV not only contains a compre¬ 
hensive account of the lives of 'contemporary Indian 
sainLs of this order but it als> t'ecords his impressions of 
their devotional exercises which be had acquired after 
an intimate association with them. "I desired to record 
the mystic symbolism, religious practice and ascetic dis¬ 
cipline of jiiis sect in the form of a book,” he writes, ”but 
as every one knows that these secrets are better concealed 
than re\'ealed and as I cannot express the delight and 
pleasure T feel, I thought it advisable to narrate briefly 
the lives and miracles of this glorious hierarehy of 

A sfaoit Introduction to the work is followed W a 
shorter Prologue. In the former he reiterates his venera¬ 
tion for the samts in general and daasities them into 


* Safl7mt.HhAtrli2^l\ op^ (^^7, (jft) 

• Sa^at-uhAvtiyA'z lalredwitipn. 

^ Ihid, 9, 
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twelve different groups who profess God, viz., the 

Muwa/ihids who are by far the best, the *jirifs, the 'A^shigs, 

the Sdbiqs, the the Minmk- 

Tha rHtrtdurtbo htfts, the Mukasbaf^i the Ma^ahids, 
•nil iha Sdtikai. the Sddiqs^ the Radis, and 

the .Murids, Coi rospondlng to each of 
tJiese groups are twieve attributes and fountain-heads, 
‘‘from the eternal wine of which they receive inspira¬ 
tion, ” These are unity of God, devotion, sincerity, 
truth, humility, resignation, contentment, generosity, 
Jaith, wisdom, love and secliisioa respectively. In the 
prologue the superiority of the Qddin order is emphasised 
over and over again. It is held to be a composite of all 
these virtues. Besides vaiious spiritual doctrines, 
the importance of spiritual guide for Diviiie Comiuunioii, 
the method to find and approach such guide, the desirabi¬ 
lity or otherwise of esoteric jumgs, the method of medita¬ 
tion auil contemplation etc. are briefly discussed, The 
expository character of the work is apparent from the 
fact that the aphorisms of the saints have been discussed 
in the light of his personal experiences, and the practices 
of the various religious orders, in relation to their views 
tm different m^'sttc problems, have been mentioned in a 
comparative sense. While upholding the .superiority of 
the filiation of the Qddin order, to which his personal 


attachment and regard was aiidouhtedly unwavering, he 
has referred to many other religious sects i—the Jvnaidt 
of l^aiki.1 Junaid, the Zaidiy^a or Wdhidiyya of Khwaja 
‘Abdul Wa^id Zaid, the Nuriyya of Shaikh *AbuI Hasan 
Nuri. the Taifuriyya of Bayazld Bistami. the .4dha.miyyn 
of IbrfLhim Adham, the Muhdsibiyya of J^arith bin Asad, 
the SufuiUiyya of Suhai! bin ‘Abdullah TustarT, the K&afi- 
fiyya of Shaikh Abu ‘Abdullah Kbafif and the four moat 
prominent rival sects of the Qddiriyya order, viz., the 
Chishityya of Khwaja Mu‘in-ud-Din GhishtT. the Naqsh- 
Imidiyya of Shaikh Baha-ud-Om Naqghband, the Suhm- 
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wardiyya of Shahab-ud-DIn aod the Knhnmhjya 

of .Shaikjji .\ajin-ud*Dm, 

TLe SaHnat-ul-AwliyiT is divideil into three sections, 
Tlie iirst section deals with the life, mirjicles and 
supernatuml gifts of Mir under six suWicadings; 

pedigree; title and place of birth: his leiatioiis with 
Sh&h dalian and Jahangir; Ms content' 
ft* Coftf-dO. ment; general appearance; dress and 
description of places where he used 
to sit in meditation. The netoitd section deals with the 
life and miracles of hia sister Bihl Jamal Kbatrni The 
third section coiltains notices on the lives of Mian Mlr's 
disciples in two th., those who died before the 

completion of the work (1052 AJiJ and other contcm* 
porary saints of the order. It is in the latter portion 
that lie has notined the life of Malta Shith. his spirlLiml 
guide and precephir. 

Unlike the Safiwit^ul'A wUyd' which is mainly bas¬ 
ed on the standard woi-ks on the subject, like the iVa/a. 
hst-al-fjm of Jami, the TadhMrat'uhA iHhjf}' and otliers, 
the SaUiuiHil-A uditja makes a furtlier advance in his 
religious quest. It is the outcome of mature thought and 
txperienc*- Not Iieing a compilation of the orthodox 
oriental literattire, it foims Ihe fruit 
Tha Snpmwiimii of his ititimatc knowledge of the actu- 
tiirdff. ^ alities of belief and practice among the 

QAdirhes an<l the distinctive indivi¬ 


dual characteristics in their religious thought. The re¬ 
ligious fabric of the Qddintes, a.<i we will find presently, 
is unduly diminished hy an overestimated importance 
attached to the supernatural powers of performing mircles. 
The system, it must be noted, is intricately interwoven 
with the psychical phenomena viz., prognostications, 
miracles, spiritual visions, mystic interpretations of 
dreams and a wide range of hybrid superstitions. *Tt 
must be noted, '* observes E, 0. Browne, “that certain 
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aspects of Muslim saints as recorded by their disciples 
and admirers, are to the western mind somewhat repel' 
lent: Uteir curses are no less effective than their blessings 
and their indulgence no leas remarkable than their absten¬ 
tion while gi’im jests on the part of siith as have in- 
curretl their displeasure are not lUKtuiuiioii.”’' Nntwith- 
a tan ding'ill is aspect of the miraoles of the saints, it c-an- 
imt for a moment he denied that thev form, to a verv 
great extent, the basis of popular lielief in Islamic 
thought. Acci>rding lo Al-Hujwirl, these may safely 
be vouchsafed to a saint as long as lie does not infringe 
the obligations of religious Iaw,s Opinion as to their 
nlHrnmtiari is widely oontrorei'sial, but even the most 
orthodox Muslims admit that they are not intellectually 
impossible and their manifestation as a fact preordained 
l>y God dties not in any way mme into clash with the fun- 
rlamcntal principles of Islam; but to carry them beyond 
the borders of all intellectna) phenomena and their con¬ 
ception os a genus is ahstdutely repugnant to the modem 
mind, 

Darii >5hilvuh’s implicit faith in the mii'aculous power 
of the saints is quite untenable as he has nowhere tried to 
establish it on a sound and reasonable basis or on the evi¬ 
dence lx>j;ne out by .the Qur'&n and the Traditions. His 
appreciation of the fantastic charm of the supematurni 
often takes the shape of absurd senti- 
ns™ ^bikiivi briii'i mental incongrtiities mingled with an uu- 
in tiic Sophisticated intellectual ism. and though 

we cannot for a moment doubt his 
sincerity of purpose, we feel that his not too lukewarm 
lielief in fatalism made him blind towards hard facts 
and stern actualities of life. This naturally became his 


s Litemry Niiti}ry o/ P^Ttut: VoL lY, p. 4041. 

0 Ka^f ah}f{Jji/uh, (Gibb Memorial Eilidou), p. 318. 
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greRteet weakness and wai^, to a great extent, reapon' 
sihle for his failures in life. It also developed in him a 
defeatist, nientaliij, whieh be consciously or unconscious¬ 
ly shrouded under the veil of spiritual superiority. He 
often sought consolation under its shadow. At one time, 
when after a series of miserable failures in the expedition 
of Qandhar, in the year 1051 A.H., he led his army 
against Safi Mirra, the ruler of Iran, whose attitude to¬ 
wards that Mughal province was threatening, he appeal¬ 
ed to his spiritual guide Mullfl ^ah to come to bis re¬ 
scue. '■ Tiviien I proceeded to Qandhar to give a battle to 
Safi Mirza, I appealed to Mulla Shah for help,” he 
writes.“ who wrote to me : * -when you shot the arrow it 
was Twt shot hy you but by God Himself ^ Shortly 
afterwards the king of Iran fell so prostrate as never 
to rise again. He was poisoned by his own men and 
died. ’ But apart from this aspect of his superstitious 
convictions, however whimsical and ecc^tric they 
may appear, it caji never be doubted, that the advancement 
of his religious belief, which gradually drifted him to¬ 
wards the dangerous waters of pantheism, was due to his 
assoc*]ation with the saints and a thorough knowledge 
of their religious experiences. The mystic allegories 
helped him to clarify and properly comprehend the 
pr^tical aspects of Divine knowledge, the nature of the 
various stages of the Path and the doctrines connected 
with them : its immediate effect was the growth of a 
strong faith in his convictions and a rigour and assiduity 
in his devotion, the latter fact gradually tending to draw 
him towards a life of mystic i^ntemplation. 

The Sahwat^ut-A wHyn, though a biographical work 
on the Qadiri saints, does not contain a systematic and 
lucid exposition of their doctrine. On the other hand, 
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it narrated many |)er^na] religioua expenences of the 
QMirf dgeinn^v saints whLch give an idea of their my- 
SakiMt m] 4 8lerioTis ways of life. The u*xrtrines of 

the Qt/ditites are not fundamentally 
different fiom other religious orders : and as enunciated 
by Darn ^ikuh, the 3 ' govern the conduct, rules and exer¬ 
cises, though not in a rigid manner, according to the 
principles of Islam, Much emphasis is laid on peculiar 
religious ceremonies called the Wkr. They have strict 
rules for silent devotional excercises and prefer a soli¬ 
tary contemplative life. In the Risnla^i I!q^ Nnma', he 
has dealt fully witli the religious practices of “his own 
order” and it would not be out of place to give a brief 
synopsis of his impressions here, 

Uhikr^ which literally means "remembering/* in 
the mj'stic terminology signifies the religious devotion 
practiced by the Qadirites It is two-fold! DhikM- 
Jftli and /JAfAr-f-AVfa/t; the former is recited in public 
with loud voice while the latter is performed in silence 
or mentally. It consists of the recita- 
TRr djiUt. tion of a number of God’s names and 

their influence on the initiated with the 
object of conveying its inner meaning and affecting thus 
*'the union of heart and tongue" in invoking the name of 
God. With DMkr always accompanies the second stage 
of devotion—iHarfigfta or silent meditation upon some pres* 
cribed verses of the Qur'En. 

The system of religious exercises of the QMirites 
involve rigid discipline of body and mind, but Dara 
^ikiih had no faith in them. He considered that 
penances and self-mortifications, though of incalculable 
advantage to the regular ascetic, are in fact a hind¬ 
rance in the way of the neophyte. Soon after his ini- 
tiation into the foM he wrote; “It was at this time 
that God opened for me the gates of unity and wisdom 
, , . and my entry into the School of the Perfect was 
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efTccteii: the disclplme of the ordex to which the author 
owes his aUegiancc, cootrary £o the religious exercises of 
other sects, involves uo pain and difficulty : 

Tht ru bdfifi im w^lkkm pJI k grti-kHA* atui fAlioEunai— 

A]J lE I^DVi^, |i9rAEiaK 4.tiJ. 

A brief analysis of Dara Shikuh’s exposition of the 
form of Qfidiri nieditatioii as given in the RisaJnM IJfitf 
Numa \s net'essary here. First of all nifui's .troubled soul 
in search for Truth, comes into the Physical Plane ('.I Uim-i* 
t\dsvt or the World of Waking Consciousness. In this 
world of sensation and perception, 
^jiH ijniiih of jjjg attainment of the acme of exis- 
tence is perfect, through the unbounden 
joy acquired therefrom, but his spiritual quest makes him 
resltess. The first step which he should take is " to find 
out some quiet, solitary plajce for meditation.The 
method of meditation is simple: the uovice must then 
eonceiitrnte all his attention on his heart for visuniising 
the Beloved, There are three centres of meditation in the 
heart, riz., the cedar-heart, (dii-i-fanawban) conical in 
shape, possessed by all men as well as animals, by which 
physical heart is not meant, as he adds, “ it has a mystic 
significance known ouly to the selected few/* Obvionsly 
the centre of the astral body of the man is implied here. 
The secoTiil is the spherical-heart (di/'i-)ww/(iTriran)locatc<l 
in the centre of brain, which is colourless and corresponds 
with the MenUil Plane; and from this centre of meditation 
no danger of distraction is conceivable. The third is the 
lily-heart {diN-mlofari) lotrated in the rectal centre of the 
lower part of the body. 

The meditation on the three centres of the heart, 
usher the neophyte info the Plane of Counterparts 
which forms a gatewray to the Astra- 
mental Plane (‘Alam'i-.l/alfikut). The latter is aLso call 


//(I#/ XumiV 4-&H 
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ed the World of Subtility and the World of Dreams, lu 
sharp contrast to the Physical Plane, 
.44tni'mcn(ot visions wbich he beholds in this world 
are not traiisitoiy and Isere the cwnsci- 
ousness of the body gives way to an extremely I'efined 
thought-form "an exact counterpajt of the 

former, having eyes, ears, tongue and all other sense- 
organs and also the intema] functiotml organs, without 
however the external physical organs uf Resh and blood." 
The method of meditation in this world, ‘‘which would 
remove rust from the hesirt and fjiom which the mirror 
of soul would become luminous," includes briefly l)hikjr-i- 
or the recitation of God^s name mentally and slowly 
without the movement of tongue. This is followed by the 
practice of llahs-i-Oam or the regulation of breath. 
Both are combined with perfect concenitration on the 
heart. In the latter case, the freedom of heart from all 
auperfltitties is essential, for unless complete attention 
is devoted to purge all dubious and distracMng elements, 
the "internal sounds’' would not lie heard by fbe neo¬ 
phyte- 

The "internal sound," known in the mystic phra¬ 
seology as the Voice of Silence, is sharply differentiated 
from, the physical sound, which is compound and ephe¬ 
meral and proceeds when two objects strike against each 
other; and also from the physiological 
j vrhich is boundless and infinite and 
self-existent, as it is produced with¬ 
out the con tael of two dense bodies. This pjinieval 
sound is only heard hy men of illumination. This form 
of meditation is termed as the SvltSn-nl-A dhkdr or the 
King of Meditations. "O friend, when you want to c*om- 
mence the practice of meditation called Sitltdn-itl- 
A dhkdr."’ DJlra S^ikfih explains,"proceeti to a lonely 


Thi! 


IhuL p. 17. 

F. 10 
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spot, free from the haunjU} of men or to a cloister, where 
no sound can reach and sitting there direct your attention 
to your ears with a perfect concentration of mind; then 
you would hear a subtle sound, which would gradually 
bectwne so powerful and overwiielming that it would tiraw 
your mind aside fwiu its environments and would submerge 
it into ita ovm self. Once they asked the Piophet, in what 
manner the inspiration came to him. He replied that he 
heard a sound sometimes like the sound of a boiling caul¬ 
dron and sometimes like the sound made by bees and some¬ 
times he saw an angel in the form of a man who ta Iked to 
him and sometimes he heard a sound like silviery hells or the 
beating of a dium. It is to this effect that an allusion is 
ntade in the following : 

kTKWm iilioiLt tile Nbotle Chf my mvA-hM, 

Ot Uli« miidl I Hm tEnit \ htAr lljp 

c'brms I'tf tbrt 

And ill this verse: 

To tbt' ^ my 1 rariD0t 

3t a owlish limv tbc JomiiJ of IkWm it t.'onAimuily figging luy ri.ri,'* 

'When the Silfi disciple acquires prefect ion in this 
form of meditation, then the world of subtle and casual 
planes as well as the plane of absolute unity would become 
a blessing to him, ‘Thb practice would make you refined 
and bompgeaeous." he writes.'* "and this ocean of sulitle 
causes and absoluteness would efface your multi-colon red¬ 
ness and would make you uniform; the ocean of Truth, the 
fountain-head of ^-our existence, would heave up In your 
heart and you would feel that every sound .that exists in 
the universe emanates from the voice of unlimited 
immensity.” 

^ The third stage of meditation is in the Plane of Bliss 
where a trance-likc wonder overpowers 


" fbid, p. 20 . 
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an*! where ‘''waves of bliss after bli&s, of ioy after py, 
of cctntentment after contemnent and of 
peace and rest after peace and rest sub¬ 
merge the soul under their folds. 
The man enters the Jabrut nnconscbtisly and pain and 
sorrow can not come to him and no forras of either physical 
or astro-mental plane can have an access to his mind/’ 
The method of meditallon in this plane is in this manner 
all limbs of body should be at perfect rest and kept away 
from every kind of emotion; lx>th the eyes must be closed 
and the right palm should he placed on the left and the 
heart should be emptied of all forms of physical and supei'- 
phvsical plants. 

And finally the Plane of Absolute Truth 
Lithiii which is the origin of three lower plauus of NfUfutt 
Malakut and Jnbrut. It envelops them all and remains 
itself unifonn in its eesentiol nature and no modification 
or alteration is oonceivable in it: “ That is the first, 
that is the last, that is the manifest, that ts the hidden 
/aid that urith all other objects is cognisant." 

There is no evidence in the works of Dara Shikftii 
to show that after joining the Qddiri fold, he adopted 
the outward formalities of dress and costume enjoined 
upon the neophyte. The symbolism of the Qdiliiites, as 
we know from his circumstantial rc- 
Qs,u>i s,¥iniKiiJ<m. marks in the Saktniit-ut-AwHT/d' anrl 
other works, is apparent in their cos¬ 
tume. They wear a long khirqa or mantle, made of 
coarse woolen material with upturned collar, wide sleeves 
reaching Just below their knees. It is considered a sym¬ 
bol of piety and iU origin is attributed to the holy mantle 
of the Prophet, which was entrusted to Uwais. The 
kulah or cap. made of a numlier of gores, each signifying 
a sin abandntied, is also held Ui he of Divine origin. 
Its long ti iaiigular shape is adopted in consideration for 
the shape of the “vase of light” wherein God has deposit- 
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ed the aouJ of the holy Prophet, To this cap is attached 
n rose which is also a mystic symbol: 

The roiie oil ihc bi-iii tJw wpj|.mr. 

It painlA to the pitJt of 0^41 rf 

It has three circles and numerous rings; the former 
signify respectively the law of God as revealed by the holy 
Prophet, the path of the Qadin order and Divine Know- 
ledge—all signifying jointly that their acquisition is most 
essential for the neophyte. 

We now proceed to discuss his relations with his 
spiritual guide Mian Mir in the light of the notice on his 
life in the Sakinat^ul-Awli^d^. The 
famous saint Mi^ Mir or Mian Jiv 
was a descendant of Caliph ‘Umar and his 
ancestors were natives of Sist^, which lies between Bbak- 
kni' and Thitha. Dara Shikuh’s account of his life is 
very meagre in the details of his early life. He was 
born in Sistan in 9o7 A.H. {1550 A.d!) and at the age 
of twelve he used to attend the discourses of Shaikh 
Khidar, a staunch adherent of the Qadin order, who was 
renowned for his piety and learning. Ijt was at the age 
of twenty-five that he arrived at Lahore and settled in 
Mnhalla Baghbanpura known as Mafipura, He stayed 
here for skty-five years. In the year 10i5 A.H. he breathed 
his last in the cell in which he resided in MuJialla Kbafp 
piira; "his pure soul Imving taken leave of his bodily 

cage his passed into the regions of highest heavens-_ 

its real home, and thus the drop has become ocean.” 
He was hurried in the village called Qhiathpur in the 
vicinity of 'Alamganj near Lahore. The following 
chronogrm, composed by FatehuHah Shah and recorded 
by Dfira Sbikuh, is still inscribed on his tomb at Mian 
iGr near Lahore: ’ 


Htr iLc flf lbs gMfiicpij 

Tbp (JuJit oF HlicHe (nriaU i* wMcl Uw tbidp of flie ■li-h..,.:. . 
UmIv lija to the Ciljf qF Euruitj, ' 


Brvwu: The Derethes, p. 13 K 
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Ikin^ iLUg'tislc^ friili tbr- ^orEd qf 
RcoJofi vmE^ tiny jwir ol Wj cLdHih r 
.IfrJn ;VTf hat sflUii to E?ti? 

A$ we ali'eady know, Dara iiliikuh met Miay Mir at 
Laliore in the company of Ms father and it seems that at 
that time he was much iniluemjcd by his 
piety anti spiritual gifts. He gives a 
. veiy vivid account of his first meeting 

with the saint, " His Majesty used to aay," he writes 
“that in his whole life he had come across two saints 
having tlie Knowledge of God—one was Main Mir and 
the other Muhammad Fadlullah of Burhanpur. 

He felt great reverence for the former and visited him 
tw'iite in the year lf)40 A-FT. 1 accompanied him during 
these visits and afterwards he used to say that Mahx Mir 
surpassed all saints in detachment and renunciation , , , , 
It so happened at that time that I was auJTeruig from a 
chronic disease and for four months tb;* physicians had 
not lx?en able to cure me. The king U)ok me by the hand 
and with great humility and reverence entxeated the 
saint to pray to God for tny health. The saint took my 
hanrl inbj his own and gave me a cup of water to drink. 
The result was immediate and within a week I recovered 
fiom the serious malady. At the termination of his 
conversation wdth the saint, the king presented him a 
turban and a rosary and received his benedictions.” 

The second visit produced still greater effect on the 
miiul of the prince. “On this occasion I went bare¬ 
footed to his house and he gave me a rosaiy; and while 
he w'as talking to the king, he threw out of his mouth 
chewed clove which I gatheied and ate 
Hill BBcoDd tuit, and when the king left I lingered be¬ 
hind, I went upto him and plafdng 
my head on his foot remained in that position for 

TUc chruuoM'raiii in Persiaii this i 1 atf> tjif his deatli axt 

JIWo .4.11. 

The Saffinaf-uJ-AwliyiVt p, 142. 
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some time." The same year on the 27th of Ramadan, 
he visite<j him again and received instructions in 
Miijf/ttlftadtt (<x>iitemp)ation) and beheld the Laitat-ul- 
QadrJ^ *'One night I saw Mir»t^ Mir/' lie continues, 
^‘and iie safd to me, ‘Come I would teach you the method 
(>f contemplation.’ Having himself sat in meditation, 
he asked rne to sit in the like manner and then initiated 
me into its pecrets.....,At another occasion on Monday 
the night of 7th of Dhu-alhijja, 1 found him reposing 
outside his liouse. 1 went near and paid my respects, 
He took me by the hand and drew me near; then he drew 
my shirt aside and also removed hts doak thus exposing 
his chest. He then drew me close to him and placing 
his right nipple upon my own remarked, ‘It had been 
entrusted to me, take it away/ Thereafter such exnbe- 
rating lights emanating from his heart entered mine 
that evLiituany 1 b^ged, ‘It is enough, Sir, if you give 
me more my heart would burst.’ From that moment I 
find my heart full of enlightenment and etatasy/’ 

The account of his beholding the iMilat^ut-Qadr is 
more vivid, In the early hours of a Monday morn^ 
ing, by the grace of Uoii and kindnm of Mian Mir, I 
witnessed “ the Hight of Power, I was sitting with 
my face tin ned toward.^ the Ka'ba, when a sudden rest¬ 
lessness of mind overtook me. I stooti 
nr UHat,uU(t<tdr, up and paced steadily on the ground, 
but my mind w'lis awake and per¬ 
turbed. At dawn I saw a palace of grand structure 
which was surrounded on all sides by gardens. As 1 


! file Utfat-^uUQadar Hr “the Night of Power*’ is a mysteri¬ 
ous nigJit m Uie moDth uf Ike oreciHe date of which is 

o hnvo h«n Jniimi t(i the Pr.iptiet and fe«- t,| his {kmiiaoiniiH 
J t*iireUehppii uf til nn> suiil to to innumerable and 

It w twiieved that durmg Us Polemn bouts the whole animdj and 
yi^etabJ? bi>w dowji m liiLinlib- lulumtititi to \li^ AJmiiililv 

The ip/r-yfi* 142 - 44 , 
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thought, It was Miay Mir's mauj^oleuiQ. Hp tame out 
of the tomb and sat on the chair, and when he saw me 
he eallerl me by his side and showed nw? every kindness. 
Afterw'ards he took me by the hand and said, ‘Come I 
would teach you something,' He then uncovered my 
face and placed his ^wo index fingitres in my ears, with 
the result that the Salfati-id^A tlAkdr over-poweret 1 me, 
and the sound affected me so much that after enveloping 
me within itself, it threw me olf ,the gj'ound. I then lost 
my consciousness and such a 'state' overtook me as it is 
not possible for me either t« describe or write. It can 
neither be oomprehendwl in interpretations or allusions, 

I obtained what I sought. My pJeasure increased and to 
me distance and nearness became alike. ‘God be praiml. 
That is the boiintif of God, He f/ives it to He 

mhhes. His bomity is yreat.’ 

Another story is told about Jahangir and MTr,““ 

S{>caking of the acLHimpiishmeuts of the 
^jniiugir nud jfitter, bo Tccords that Jahangti’ had 

little faith in saints and derpeshss and 
he nsed to torture them ; but on the other hand he entertain¬ 
ed great esteem for Mian Mir, Once he invited him to 
Agra and treated him with great veneration. The Shaikh 
had a veiy Jong conversation with His Majesty in whicli 
he dwelt mainly on the unstability of the world; his advice 
ha<I such an effect on the mind of the Emperor that be ex¬ 
pressed a desire to become a disciple of the saint and al>aii- 
don the world. The latter, however, admonished him to 
continue his worldly persuite, oljserving tliat kings barl 
l>eeu made for the protetrtion of God's people and that 
in ruling over them he wjm discharging an important 
duty entrusted to him by the Creator. 

Tin* Emperor was much pleased to hear this and he 
asked, “ 0 Shaikh, do you want anything ? " 

* ^ I^1^ ia Latif'a/fesforr^ vf Lahare, where tills meiiiltat 

js tojil in H slightly lUlTcrent nmnneT, 
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“ I shall ask you for one thing ; ” replied the Shaikh, 
” do yoQ promise to give it to me ? ” 

*‘Most certiiinly I will grant it/' said Jahangir. 

The holy Sha^ikb said, *‘My only wish is that Your 
Majesty would not give me the trouble of coming to you 
again." 

With the assurance of the Emperor to this effect, 
the ^aikh withtlrew; hut the former continued to send 
liim autograph letters.™ 

MXTLLA ^AH AUD OTHEH SAINTS 

DarS -Shikfih’s notice on the life of his ‘friend, guide 
and spiritual teacher/ MuHa Shfih. as recorded in the 

is fall and vivid, rich in anecdote and 
illustration, and resplendent with religious emotions and 
aphorisms. It is written with a frank directness as the 
oiitccnie of a profound intimacy, “Mulla fth^ih is that 
sublime perstmaiity, to whom every invisible object is 
clear,” he observes in one of his versesand "having him 
on my side, my mind fears not a hundred foes; 0 you, 
who have made the house of Qddiri (Dara Shikuh) flourish^ 
ing, may the Almighty keep you as his benefactor.” 
Brieffy his life is divided into four sections; his birth and 
parentage; his spiritual gifts and miracles; his letters to 
Dara SbikGh and a setection of his poetical compositions. 
For biographical details the most contemporaiy accounts 
are. Tawakkni Begs Biography of Mulla Shah, Jahan 
Ara Begum's Sdhibitja (of this hitherto unknuwn work we 
would give details later), 'Abdul Hamid's Fdd^alni'lmat 
Mirza Muhsin FanI's D(ibi.^an-i-Mazfihib and the ilfiVdl!- 
iil-KAaj/dl', circumstantial notices on his life are also re¬ 
corded in I.atif'a Lakortfi Its Hhtori/, A rcJtitecf jtrat Re- 

si> Two ^ucIj lire rirrordLHil by IJarfi in thf 

Sakinat-^al-Awliy^'t p. 38. 

« Vol. So, I, p. JliO 
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mains and Anliqttities, Nur Ahmad's TaJiiq^qdt-i-€ti^- 
tlyya and Bernier’s Tmxeh, 

Mul]^ .Sliaii Muhammad, known by the epithet of 
Lisattullflh {tongue of God}, a native of Badakb^ai^i was 
the son of Mulla 'Abdi Muhammad, the Qa^i of a town 
Arkasa in Badakbah3’«. For his’nativity of that plate, 
he was often tailed the ‘Pearl ol 
Badakhsban.* ‘‘ A man enquired of 
me, " says Ultra ^ikiili,^* ‘how is that 
that the pearls are searte in Badakhshanli' ‘It is l^ecause,’ 
1 replied prtitnjitly, 'that the Lfll-i-Badn^?iii.Sjt (Midla 
fihah) has left that plate*” The date of his birth is not 
known, but acx'ording to Tawakkul Beg, lie died In the 
year 1072 A*H, (1001 A,D.) :ind was buried at Lahore 
elose to his master Mian but Bernier and Beale** 

both say that he died in Kashmir in 1070 A,H. (1050-00 
A.D.), the former statement is corroborated both in 
A'zam’s Tdrl^~i-Kashmir and Sarkaf^s Aurangzeb. 
As against these, Dara ^ikuh in an elegy on the saint 
gives the exact date as Tuesday, the 15lh of Safar, 1052 
A*H. (1042 A*D,), Dara ^ikuh mourns his death in 
the following verses 

''Whtin iM clik'f Uvd bbJ; se*! defurt^l, 

% Itj ihdulil Lhc hci rim be ti£rt f 

In pcverL? l/ir^r) he tin? 

Aod gdil inlcrkr lo dtisi. 

BbouM tluu bid uoi mtc exiiti-xiee, 

Tbc pcoplr nf Kiit ind VVe^bi would hiTi> gppc iLilrpj. 

T{} Baiiiti dcgJb U intduilJijbk,. 

Ai ‘"L4 ^erfp|>3lup^ U Tcfcrded m tlw Bujingw of tbe 

Bi* drpmrKd m iUit ^i*4r oo? ihmihiiiil luid bfl^-twchp 

Op Uic sd 

Sakinat-ttl-AirliyiV (Lahore Lithograph), 

** Latif: ftahore, Ifs Ifutont, Arehit4etnfat Iittnititt$ o»td 
Antiquitiri (IHir,;). p. aa. 

-* d» (Meithd flit/ijfttphii'itl (>. 2i8. 

/.R.AnS.a. (op. cit.). 

F, 11 
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SooE lifter his arriva] in India in the year 1023 A.H. 

A,D.)'", he came to Lahore and became the disciple 
of Miai) Mir, whose great fame he had heard in Badakh- 
djaJQ. Two years later he left for Kashmir, with a number 
of iult*erents and settled down. I!ut acLoniiiig to 

Jahan Ara Begum's account, he came to India at the age 
of twenty-hve and went direct to Kashmir, whei'e he 
spent three years as a student. Thereafter he came to 
Lahore and remained in the service of Mian Mir for 
approx-iinately nineteen years, and during all these years 
he went buck to Kashmir only in summer. 

Although the piecise date of meeting with the saint 
is given in the Sirr-i-Akbar (1050 it is quite pro- 

bable, that he might have known Mulla even before 
he met Mian Mir. The Sukijitit-td- 
FiJrt AwliyS’ is silent in this respect, hut 

Jahati Ara Begum in her biography of 
MiiHa admits that her bmther had spoken very 

highly of the saint and hud induced her U) liecome a Qadirj 
adherent, even before she reached Kashmir (9th l^u-ab 
hijja, 1049 A.H.) and saw the saint during the same year. 
Dara Shikuh, who commanded an expeditionary force 
against the Persians in 1048 A.H. (1639 A.D,) returned 
to Kashmir and remained there for six months (March 
1640—September 1640}, and according to the Safinat-ut- 
A wliyr , he had a number of meetings with the saint. 
The slight nequaintaTice soon developerl into Inti mate 
friendship and deep affection and in the same year as 
Tawnkkti] Beg tells us "that it was not" without con¬ 
siderable difiBeulty that the Prince induced him to accept 
him as a disciple In 1049 A.H. (1640 A.D.).'' Dara Shikuh 


=" PUd^anflm/i. Vol. 1 . p, ^33, 
Ffrffl, Ijitrorluflion, p. 5. Svpra, 

UUolHDBth Library Abannaiahad.) 


in tlie Apariio 
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narrates the incident moat grapbicaUy “When 1 went 
to SEC him for the first time, since he Imd not seen me be¬ 
fore, he asked me who I was. *I am a /ar/ir,’ I rejoined 
respectfully. *But even the fuqirs have a name?' he 
asked. * Nothing is bidden from you,' I replied. ' Now 
i know you,* he reinarkeii and .took me liy the bund and 
seated me by his side. I .said that my aspirations I had 
stated in the following quatrain : 

ifi ntj avm I 4ecl£. llifi giLdiuv, 

For ill fiLlli I Imvi; pUccii m ihr oi| ^[uMS Sbiii- 

VV^Ik iii fnckwiil^, O dutr, mnd wtiWjhrf into mj taui 
XHvtiii! S^Klt Tor 1 ib^ Truili- 


“Smilingly he replied that he had discerned my ut¬ 
most desires anti remarked that I had lost my way and 
that he had found me t^ain: 

''TboBA who m iliharHcjr Of faiih tbs Foriunri* 
fJInujAtrk find thmr wnj niiLd it. 

The fortunit vthiirh n^Htnn the gllMii isf Go^ 

I« LnvirtAblj naBK-iitAj with ihe tkrr,^lK»li| isf M»ll* 


It is noteworthy here to record, that Bara Shikuli’s 
sister Jahan Ara Begum was also initiated into the Qadi- 
Tljfi/a order by Mill la l^iah. A hitherto unknown work 
of the Princess has recently come bo light. This is a small 
tract on the fife of Miilla Shah entitled the Saftafn^a, 
the MS, of which, fierhaps the only extant—is pre- 
.served in tlie Ap5.rao Bholaniiih -Library. Alm.madabad, 
It contains Foil. Ifi, lines 15 per page, written in 
y»sta*^liq mixed with Shikasta, com¬ 
pleted on the 2yth of Bamad^, A.H. 
1051. Tile work has been noticed in 
tile Punjab University Oriental College 
Magazine (Vol. XIII, No.' 4), In cer¬ 
tain respects, the Sd^abvja is largely personal and more 
vivid in details about Mulla Shkh's life, miracles and dis¬ 
ciples. At the end there are about a dozen verses of 


Jobin 

Ewnpliv Ql Mu]|J 


The Sti/rtnnt-Ht~tAwlifftV, p. 124-2a. 
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Jahan Ara's own oomiiosition. The Princess admits that 
for twenty years alie was a (]evote<J adhei-ent of the Qkiahtl 
order. She not only visited the tomb of Kliwaja Afu*in- 
ud-Din rblshU, but also wmte his bit^raphy, entitled the 
riivl/i, a work w'hieh is quite well known. 

It is evident from the work that un account of the 
persuasive influence of her brother Dftrft Shikuh. vrhimi she 
calls as ‘ the perfect gnostic ’ and * the heir^apparent to 
the esoteric and exoteric kingdoms,* she ultimately join¬ 
ed the Qfidm fold. Her own plea to this effect is not 
quite understandable, 'M ani devoted to the 
order,” she says, “ and although at the present time, 
there are great Chilli saints alive, they prefer to live 
in a state of seclusion f am twenty-seven 

years old, and without further loss of time. I was obliged 
to become a disciple of a perfei^t guide of any one of 
the order,s.’' On the fttb of I)liu-a5hijja, A.H. 11)49, she 
accompanied her fathei- to Kashmir and stayed there for 
about .six months. Mulla Shah was also at that time jji 
Kashmir. “My brnther had spoken very* highly of the 
saint and so I heeume bis admii'er,” she observes. She also 
describes that it was Data Shikuh who mediated on her 
liehfilf and )>ersuad<Ml the saint to accept her as a disciple 
and instructed her the methods of Qildiri meditation. Of 
her devotion to her brother, she says, “ I love my brother 
Dara t^ikfih extremely Ixith in form and spirit. We are, 
in fact, like one soul in two bodies and one spirit in two 
physical forms.’* She met the saint twice and fieceived 
letters from him otmsionally. 

She speaks of her attachment to the Qftdirl order in 
this manner t " Of all the descendenta of Timur, only we 
two, brother and sister were fortunate to obtain this 
felicity. None of our forefathers ever tread this path 
in quest of God and in search of the Truth, My happi¬ 
ness knew no Iwnnds, My veneration for NfuIIa Shah 
increased and 1 made him my guide and spiritual piecep- 
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tor in thid world as welt as the hereafter," In one of her 
verses she nails him : 

‘ My my Us^d^ AnJ Bit 

O M»lli T h*t<? ejtn’pt jw? mml my find," 

And : 

m tbr* iinei?! cif MuJli Hkub, 

Fqr, lie At tlio tc^ir yf itki livuwe srf tb' Vmty of CrftJ/* 

Soon after her initiation into the Qadin fold she 
observes: ‘'The Idea rankled in my mind that I was a 
<2AM/? diseiple. and now having joined the Qddiri order, 
will I obtain illiunination or not? Would Mulls. Sliah*s 
tcueliiiigs and advice benefit met Meanwhile a peculiar 
‘state'—whieh was neither sleep nor wakefulness—over' 
p<>wei’eti me, i saw the Condave {MajUs) of the Holy 
Prophet, where the Four Friends, noble imipanions and 
great saints were also present. Mulla Shah. Iieing 
among the latter, had plated his head on the feet of the 
Holy Prophet, who graciously remarked: “0 Midi a 
ShSh, thou hast illuminetl the Timuride lamp." When 
1 regained consciousness, my heart beamed with joy on 
account of .these happy tidings. I bowed my head in 
gratefulness before the Almighty and re.'id this quatrain: 

Bbfih. wiilh pi«lf nugnaBliiiciHis uuttgbi 

|>tn ?(4 4 Tbp GoJ ~ 

On iftbrnnwrer ibtju m ctol a plAiK-Vf by fllrtiifu bit ; 

Fc-rhiii* G«l't Xi^ht limiiiifjHrEiird imo ihi Ughl «r tUbor 

“It is due to tlie blessing of my spiritual guide that 
I beheld the Conclave of the Holy Prophet and the tlreat 
Friends and heard from his tongue: “O MtilM SAtlk, 
ehird^A-i-Tninmriif^a ra iu rfiu^an kardiV* I under¬ 
stood that it was said for dispelling my doubts,., 

Mulla Shah, according to Darn liibikuh observa¬ 
tions, was “a man of wide intellectual outlook and a paU' 
tfaeist of sublime imagination and great humanitarian 
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tendencies.'' He ha.d gained spiritual illumination by 
his gi*eat piety and hard devotional pi'ac- 
mSlf of^MuUi A comprehensive account of the 

physical austerities and spiritual cxccr- 
ciaes practiced by him is given in the SnkhmMd-A 
These include, ilie regulation of breath,” constant tught 
vigils, religious vows, incredibly long fasts, meilitatioiis 
and visions etc. Mian Mir had a very high opinion of his 
spirilua] attainments and all bis disciples were entrusted 
ti) his cari>, In one of the quatrains he says: 

"The *£io wbp ii iDiiiut^id lalo tlip w^.yt ol 

La Malla Hhih—tiu^ Gno«tiG of ibi Pftib. 

Tke tni^c of bia if kldwn Lo a 31 awl Riindry ; 

Today be it aJJrHMKl by %lat r^LLbot oi l.irffnifllaA. 

Mulla Shah's discourses to his disciples were on the 
different stages of the Path rtz,. turk (reiumoiation), 
fugi- (poverty), tfip-id (celihac-y). ist^ajia (contentment), 
tnfrakknl (faith in God), ridd (quietism) and iadim (sub¬ 
mission), Dara Shikuh admits that his ('harming per¬ 
sonality and profound knowledge made everlasting im- 
presiJion on his mind, and that he decided to sit at his 
feet to receive instruction from him into the raysteriej of 
Divine Knowledge. But though himself used to hard 
devotional exercises, MuUa Shah imposed no stem 
discipline upon his royal convert and for him he had to dia- 
cover a shorter and simpler course in which he used his 
will power and personal magnetism and revealed to him 


»» VuU. p. 11&-L22. 

jit “For sevefi yeair^,’' writes Dirfi Shikah. ‘'begmniae Mon 
nfter the even tog prayeni, tote till (Lawn, he practiced tlift Dhikr- 
't~SIi4pf hy meartA of the regulation of the breath and be tanglit 
luii this method..,*'' (p. 119). And with regard to tlie vigils, lie 
suyjj “tine of the hard disciplines practiced hy him for a little 
over Ihirty yenirs, unto the present day, A.H.) was that lie 

aevCT slept. Once I mentioiL^ this fact to him, to which he re- 

f )lied tbat be remained uniforni in all stages and that for 
overs sleep is unlawful." (fhtd). 
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the hidden aspects of spiritual knowledge.®^ Dara 
^ikiih accounts for this inconsistency in the method of 
instniciion. “ Once he told me,” be remarks,” “ that 
he had abandoned all practices and that his meditations 
now consisted in the realitsation of his own self and recit* 
ed this verse: 

’Tlni w™! 4>lourt uf ihe EEcloti-ii eiitftniLlis jirofaedy fftnMJ irjtbm my 

wUi 

Far thJjt rwcm, rnrjrj diATrnii-nl, I iti my irm^p my oirn at tf 

Malta Shah led a very simple and unostentathius 
life of jmverty. No servants were kept, no meals were 
cooked and no lamps were lighted in his honse and he 
used to sit in darkneas. *‘One night as I attended upon 
him,' says Dara Shikuh, he asked some one to bring a 
light, and then turning towards me remarked that he 
had ordered the light for me as he always meditated in 
the darkened cell and recited this verse: 

'Thn flr? (if ji-flcir ICFis^ illmniiulM mir *lxkle; 

la thi* ^rkciieii mAl of w*. bnro ruI. 

* Thereafter he remarked that there were many con¬ 
siderations for his preference to darkness, because: 

“n*riDi^. a tiMu ttcrt 10 Mtue, a tli« Ujlit bI Ou ir»»onal~ 

In dvknew |j(« tbe 'tlmuD ot lOixij-'; 

Pnin* tj}u lotmlatfl'hetS, the Jighl of niuiilihititum, 

Muit • UiiDtr I Iwita to toy. tat I will ipaJc aat^'t* 

Mulla Shah was one of the most eminent Qddiri 
teachers in Tndia, A man of culture and refined literarv 
tastes, he was himself a scholar and a poet of no mean 
distinction* As a mystic he was very outspoken and nn- 
coriventuinal in liis utterances, and as 
A mjitic ud ■ free- ^ theosophist his ideals stood higher 
thsm those of the exponents of the stand¬ 
ard doctrines. As a liberal thinker, he 

“ fhid, 

« Ihut. p. no. 

M ^0s^nSt.uU’Ar/i7, i fAphorisniB of Mulls p. 32, 
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believed iu ihe fundanientel uniformity of all religious 1)C' 
liefa, Overwheimefl by his own religious emotions, he had 
a vivid realisation of the close relation subsisting between 
human soul and God and eojieeived with et^iatic pleasure 
ill the innermost recesses of his son! the Beatific Vision. 
His letters to Dara fjhikuh lay emphasis on this aax)eet 
and give instructions on the sublimity of human soul and 
its as(»nl t^i God, ’’The objetit of the creation of man is 
his attainment of the miosisf, for an it is said ; * tlie aim 
in the creation of mankind and ffenjd is mainly for know¬ 
ledge and truth'and as God hath said: 'Verily I was a 
hidden treasure, when 1 desired lo be known, 1 created 
tJie universe',” 

Speaking of the SA*tn'at and the Ila/jigat, w'hich 
ordinaj ily denote, 'soundness of outward state and main* 
tenance of the in wait! state ' respectively, Diira Shikuh 
quotes one of the aphorisms of Mulla Sliah.“ “He said 
Jo me,” he writes, “Oyou, who adhere to the real faith, 
prayers are not obligatory for you, for at the moment you 
are in the state of intoxication (.«i^r) 
„ ., , , and ecstasy. Intoxication is of higher 

Eipoaituia tM , , , . I , 

Uie, ihF ins degi ec than pravei's and in lela- 

Truth. *• i i • ' . -1^- t 

ttoD to God IS nearer to Him, If the 
ifiikr lie phantasmal (rftajdzl), prayers 
aje prohibited for fear of pollution; an act for the pre- 
servation of the sanctity of the latter' On the other 
hand, if the stikr lie real, then too, prayers ai’o not allow¬ 
ed; in this case it is for tlie preseiwaiion of the sanctity 
of the former. The Divine Beloved possesses the eyes of 
a lover. Visualise the Truth and act upto its idesls: 
turn your eves away from the exoteric and luok into the 
hidden secrets. The Qnr*dji^ too, is not fully' eompro- 
hensible to the casual. The Law (xSAorfVii) ts the cause 


« Ibid, 
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of the paUi (j’tmqat), which in its turn is tlia cause of 
the Truth 

Similarly^ Dara Shikuh’s®* description of Mulla 
^lab’s GODceplion of the Faith (/moii.) is ^so note-worthy. 
“ Faith is three-fold/' Mulla Shah once said: “ First 
is the faith of commonality, which consists in verbal 
profession and verilicatiou—‘Faith is Iwlief in Ood and 
the Pivphet and the angels and the revealed books and 
in life after death and in hell and heaven.' Becond is 
the faith of those of the inner circle, 
Hlm sLii on U.C consists in physical and mental 

obedience to any one of the Divine 
attributes, whichsoever illumines the 
mind; such being the case with Moses who could not for¬ 
bear the light of Divine attribute. Third is the faith 
of tliose of the innermost circle, which is in reality The 
gnosis, the acknowledgement and acceptance,' and con¬ 
sists in the absorption of all human attributes in search 
of Ciod. This is possitile when ‘the veil of ego is 
ant] the mind is illumined with the light of Divine mani¬ 
festations. The dim reoollettion of conseious life fades 


“ Both these terms ore interpreted! liy the Sufi’s in Jifferenl 
01 sutler. Some assert thnt ihe I.(iw » tlie TnitL. hut the urtUoilos 
cltsBiKitifit! tbift tloctrine whit'b iK'-bi hy tne vnrma- 
ihmns and tlie ShVite$. ^The proof/ tlie arj-ue, "that ib^ W/a 
virtuiilly siepariit4j frmo the Truth li$* tn ihv. fsirt ihiit lu * 
liplif?! M i^epsiTote fitun profe^ttiu." WhiJi? cilbers that tlifl 

proi^f tbiit the Low and tin* Truth are not fuudaiueni-aIIy_*?epomte 
l»ut lira one,, in the fact that belief witlioiit prufpB^^UJiMa not 
fuithi and f^onver^e!yt prafesaion without belief m not faiths But 
oceordiiijr to nl-HujwirL the differenre lietween the Hu i^tab- 
limbed, while at the Ailing time- their inutuol reluticm^ with one 
anuthur rannot bo i^piored. The former ilonotes a reality whieii 
of iilirni^tioo and alteration; wKili^ the latter* ou Jne otbtir 
baiult i-* n unifoTui reality from be^riniiinsr to- enil, whreii uoe.’^ not 
admit abrogation/ One i? the rreatiun of man, while the other is 
^God^s keqfiing, preservation and pmtectlon,' Chne may hy oom- 
pare 1 1 tfi soul nnd the other tn liody and so one raniiot be maintain¬ 
ed without the exi.Hti?nre of the utber. 

Hn3:oTtflf:^uL*Arfiit (Anhorisjna Pf Mulla ^ah)* aim the 

p. m 

P- 12 
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away and matt is unmindful of time, plaee and tiis- 
tance.' 

Muila Sbah wn& the most eminent disciple of MTan 
Mir. The latter, a teacher of enormous influence, was 
more or less, of letired habits and contented disposition 
anti regardetl the attachment and devotion of Dara 
^ikuh to the Qadn order of no great consequence, hut 
the former, when he saw the Mughal lieir‘apparpiit won 
Uniii sbih 'jver to the fraternity, visualised in 

tliC' dream of its glorification and 
a not too distant supremacy over all other 
religious orders in India. Ahbaj- and Jahangir had 
extended royal favoui's to the sec-t and had made it 

very popular with the people. We know that Dara 
Shihuh wiLs not a religiuos propagandist, but none can 
deny, that had he ascended the Delhi throne, with royal 
patronage and proptigation, he would have made 'his own 
order* the leading sect of popular thought in India, 
Such were Muila ^alrs e^tpecrtations, “When on the 
rth of Junmda II, on the eve of Hetting on an important 
Expedition, I went to him to receive his benedictions,” 
writes his royal adherent,** “ a number of persons, pious 
and devoted were in attendance. He introduced mo to 
each one of them and thereafter dwelt on various aspects 
of the Truth and the Reality of Being. When I asked 
permission to leave, he gave me a letter in which he ex¬ 
pressed himself freely. It began with the tisual words 
of kindness and affection and sjud that he had evtrusfed 
to my cure the disdplest of the Path, for, he conddered 
•me as thr most dhtm^wshed and fit person to Inifart 
insiructuins U them, Aa I took leave, I begged that 
through his kind guidance I might carry my faith and con¬ 
victions unimpaired from this world. To this he replied 


Saklnt\t~uUAvU^a\ p. 139, 

thtd, p. 130 . 
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thujt Illy euti would be well.,... Tliereafter i rose and 
placod my head on his feet. He took me b)' his hand and 
emhiaoed me in exuberance of love and remarked: ‘Who¬ 
soever has joined the Qadiri fold, 1 leave them to you'.” 

There are two more references to this efiect, which 
are mentioned by Data Shikiih: ‘‘After t had left, Miillh 
Sa'fd informed me that MuJla Shah expretwet^ strong 
hopes that I would do my utmost for the propagation of 
the Qadiri order and would win over multitudes to the 
fold.” “And Mulla MiskTu told me,’’ he writes at an- 
othei' place, “that one day Mu lift tihah remarked that 
many a |iaople he had initiated into the mysteries of the 
Path and had placed his reliance on. them for the propaga¬ 
tion of the order, but none of them came upto his expecta¬ 
tions. He added that this young Prince {Dara Shikuh) 
would, without doubt, fulfil his ambition."*” 

Mulla Shah’s letters to Danl Shikuh** form a very 
interesting study. In contrast to the high-sounding 
word-jugglery and florid a ml ornate style, with which 
a prince of royal blood was usually addressed to, jtheir 
beauty lies in their directness of ap- 

Mutu SMbV leOm pual, natural sentiments, sound advice, 
lo t>iri sbikfib sweot words and at times bitter I'ebukes. 

They are completely devoid of formal 
ambiguities and show that Mulla Mali’s influence on 
the spiritual and moral life of the Prince was immense 
and that the master and the pupil lived on the terms of 
most aflectionate intimacy. In these letters Dara 
Shikuh is addi^essed as, “May you behold the vision of 

the Beatific (letter 1)." “You who are initiate<l 

into the Divine mysteries (letter S) “I repose 

great confidence in your sagacity and farsightedness 
fetter 4) " My sincere friend whose equanimity 

For full defiiilii, vide, the ]). 138419, 

o Eleven lettcri; of lifulla Kh^l) are recorded hy Dura 
(p. 189-152). 
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of mind and love for truth is established (letter 6) ” 

“0 spiritual and temporal kiDg (letter 9).” Their out¬ 
standing characteristic is that they are not addressed to 
a prince but to a neojihyte of the Path and contain eluci¬ 
dation of various mystic doctrines, ifiz., gnosis of God, 
unification, faith, poverty, piety, detachment etc., etc. 

“ May you attain the bliss of the Eternal,” says one 
of the letters, “May tlie heart of the enlightened one he 
imniune from the evil breath of his foes. Hememher that 
the secrets of .the fold should never be divulged to out* 
siders; do keep them concealed. It should be clear to you 
that one should be less inspired in tlie company of those 
who liave less l>eneJit of the God’s Grace; do not be over¬ 
confident. It is evident that for the completion of one's 
work, exertions to the utmost are incumljeot; do exert 
yout^elf. He who is sincere in his intentions is sui^ly a 
lover and he who is a lover is worthy of the bliss of the 
vision of the Beatific. The perfect man is he, who is not 
reprehended by anybody whether common people or in¬ 
mates of the innermost circles; who does not neglect the 
performance of any work enjoined upon either by the 
dogma of Islam or the path of the esoteric Islam. First 
t-omes the which is the effect of good oompan 3 ^ The 
second is the roncentrffti&Tt of mind which is the ivsnlt of 
self-control. The third is the law which means confor¬ 
mity with mankind in general. Inwardly onr everv 
action must conform with Truth; and outwardly we should 
act like people at large. Love those who hold similar 
views and shun the hypocrites.” Speaking of the above 
letter Dr. Qanungo” remarks that it is a severe comment on 
some of Dara Shikuh's faults of character. Without 
taking notice of the capacity and the character of people 
DSra Shikuh would communicate great spiritual mysteries 
and practices to them and neophytes in general. 


liioffm/fktf, Vdl. I, p. 3S6. 
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Mulia ^ah, notwithstanding, hia detachment from the 
world, was not altogether indifferent to the stern reali¬ 
ties of life, to which he draws the attention of his leas 
jiractical-minded pupil. 

In another letter he writes; ‘‘llay you attain the 
bliss of the Beatific. Your letter and the book you have 
sent me through ^aihh Mubsin have reached me. 1 have 
been much impressed by fhe feelings of love and affection, 
expressed bivj'ou; this is iiutiiral, for the precious com¬ 
modity of Love is ever cherished by those o.f sublime: ‘the 
goldsmith knows the worth of the gold, and the jeweller 
of the jewels/ God knows how much gratified I was to 
know of your attainments and if for a moment you take 
to heedlessness it would diminish my pleasure. I have 
gieaf faith in your sagacity and farsightedness and be¬ 
lieve that if you keep into view the greatness of .the Omni¬ 
potent's threshold and its dignity, ignorance which de¬ 
prives a man of spiritual pleasures, would not come near 
you. This ‘state' often overtakes those who have an access 
into the court of reality and truth. Beirare and know 
(hat thSr fate has been jilaeed in yew/* hands^" At an^ 
other place he says. “Ones you recognise Him, you would 
always do so. Never despair and endeavour to the ut¬ 
most. For you who has found the Path, it is necessary. 
If you act otherwise, woe betide you and your pretentions 
of being a lover.. 

The second and the fourth sections of the notice on 
Mulla Bhah's life, dealing with his miracles and his 
poetical compositions are not without interest. In the 
former, the miracles of MuUS. ^ah are of extraordinary 
character, ranging from his feats of 
Mir*eie» «( Wnija physical aod devotional exercises, viz., 
control of breath, night vigils, spiri¬ 
tual visions and dreams etc., to his 


3SakfnfJt~ul-AwItifd\ p. 139. 
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meeting with Kiiiijr on the banks of the Hftvl. “I have 
heard,” says Dara Shikiih,^* "that once he crhaneed to 
meet iyliHlr (may peace be ou him T), but he (MullR 
^ah) took no notice of him. When 1 asked about this 
incident, he replied; 'One day I had gone to the Ravi 
to wash my clothes. A man emerged onL of the river 
<uid since X was in a stale of meditation, he asked me to 
hand him over my clothes for washing; for, he contended 
that I could not do two things at a time. To w'hich I 
replied that 1 could. Upon hearing this he vanished'." 
Other miimdes iiuitide: his divination of the secrets of 
the mind of a man when confronted with him face to face 
(p. 114); his inordinately long fasts for the purification 
of the soul (p. 125); his proficieney in the contraction 
(i/tthtl) and ejcpaiision (iusi)-*’' (p* 127); his spiritual 
vision-s etc, etc. 

Eminent persons whose aphorisms and sayings have 
been noticcf] in the Saklnnt-ttl-A tvUyn' include the Pro¬ 
phet, those of the house of the Prophet and the Imams 
(p. 24); Shaikh ‘Abdul Qadir JilanT 
(P- 12); Shaikh Bayazid Bistami (p. 13); 
^aikh Abu Bakr i^ibii (p. 39): Imani- 
ul-Muwabadditi Shaikh 1 hn-ul-‘ArabT (p. 50); Abu Sii*id 
Abul Khair (p. 52); Sahl bin Tustnri (p. 65); Abu Bakr 
Misrt (p. 56); Khwaja Mu*in*ud-Din flbisfiti (p. 57); 
^aikb Najm*u(l-Dln Bazi (67); Shaik]i-ul4slam Khwaja 
‘Abdullah Ansari (p. 73) and others. Besides numerous 
veiises of Siifi poetiy, aptly cited in conn«:tion with the 
exposition of varhius doctrines, are those of Jalabud-Din 
Rfimi (p. 19, £-3, 30, 67, 140, 131 & 162): Shaikh Sa'di 
(p 57, 71); ‘Abdul Qadir Jllani (p. 151, 163); NiKamT 
(p, 66) and Sayyed 'Aln-ud-Bln (p, 31), The verses and 

IbitL p* 

Qahd and ha\f fit note iLe contnuctioii ol the lieart in tte Btuto 
iii jfeiag veili-fl iLUiI tlit nf tht* heart in the stiittf of rtve- 

tion. (Kmhf-u h, 374 ) * 
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quatrains at Mu 11a and Mi5n Mir are given on pages 
(26, 117,124, 125, iaO-1131, 139 & 152^156) niui (25 & 27) 

I'espectiTei)-. Five quatrains of Dara Shikuh alstj appear 
on pages (JU, 53, 61, 73 and 1G9). 

The fourth section contains a selection of the poeti¬ 
cal compositions of Mulla Sjjp h. comprising 10 jf/tamls 
and 18 rubfVrifiitif. The Dlwan of Mtilla ^ah whose 
nom de guerre was according to Dara Shikuh, 

''contains must wonderful jxjints ami e?Lquisite siihiletlcs^ 
and is full of knowledge and mystic allusions. All 
these qualities are rarely met with 
Muiii poetry, in anj Other Collection of poeti-y. It 
contains many ruhiVr^ and a comnientai'V 
thereon, gkazah^ inathnawis and a collection i)f his 
letters. Every verse thereof is unique and contains the 
meaning of the two worlds/’** Judging the poetic ex¬ 
cellence of Miilla Shah, from the tetVf specimtns record¬ 
ed, (which also depict Dara Shiikuh's poetic apprecia¬ 
tion, of current mystic tliought) we can, without hesi¬ 
tation say, that they represent elegance of language, 
sublimity of thought and grace of diction. His qua¬ 
trains throw much light on his religious belief, and the 
ethical and moral principles preacher! by him. Some of 
tlm views expressed therein are positively hetrodox and, 
accoi'ding to orthodox Islamic conception, approach very 
near heresy. But the poetic latitude can be allowed to 
him; for drunk with Divine love, he had departefl ftxim 
the fold of the orthodox and had let himself mlrift in the 
dangerous watei's of gnosticism. He could not. therefore, 
escape the malicious remarks of the orthodox school who 


iTiihin Ard wboim MuUh ^fih liatl 

I (rose D ted a copy of liis Divan, also flays iLut it ia a uiiiijqi' piece 
of composition, ‘Day and night/ she obdcrvps, ‘I it lu-fcire 
my tyes ntid study it. J li^Ueve that in rei’eut ynstni. Hour ini.s iind 
jiive such a tliomtgli expositinti of the Pniiv of tlod/ 
(Sshshii/af op. cit.). 
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said that " this landed him on the benighted shores 

of infidelity.” 

Of Dara ^ikuh’a correepondence with the saints, 
Mnlla t^ah, Mian Mir, Hhah Mu^ibbnllah, Shah Dil- 
rnba and others, whatever has been preserved, even in its 
fragmentary character,*’' the main theme is the diseus- 
stOD of myeitica] doctrines of diverse nature and the 
darificatian ami exposition of the donhts and misgivings 
in the mind of the young aspirant. 

UlHirr n> Shih , , ^ ■ t 

Mu^ibiJuni mnH atuib To the eompendium of esoteric and ex- 

oteric sciences/^ he addresses Shaikh 

Muhibbuhah AllahbadI in one of his letters, '* who is pro* 
ficient in the comprehensioD of the stages of form and 
spirit.........Shaikli Muhibbullal], this lover of the saints 

(Dara Shikuh) sends bis greetings and felicitations: I 
respectfully acknowledge your letter containing your 

auswei's to my questions with utmost gratitude and satis¬ 
faction; iu L!r>ntents have enlightened me with your views 
on the Rubjeci and have given me pleasure and delight. 
Some of the answers have been exactly to my expectations 
and while the others 1 have identified with my spiritual 
longings and inclinations (which are in confirmation 
with the holy Qur*an and the Smnah of the Prophet of 
God)...For years f have been studying Ixioks on the ‘in¬ 
ner state' of the saints but controvetales being abun- 
daiitly found therein, I have discarded them hereafter, 
devoting my whole self to the study of the mind, which 
is a boundless ocean where pure gems are always to he 
found; 

"Rffrr nir £u^ lAYinffir^ to bdokj, 

Vw mj caiBcwBS'SeH ii kd c^Jep boot to 


■*" tfj iiiy lire an folli>ws: fi to 

Shrdi Mubttmmad Dilrubn l•4IIlta^ned in tiiu Fcni/ml-ttUQiiwSnin nnil 
reproduced in the (Vol. I, p. : 2 leilerA 

to ShSh uhjbht] 1 [nil Allahebadl p, ^; ] letter to 

Sarmod F7w?iVin Autiijuar}/. 1924) ond 2 leHeTB in a MS. of the 
S/tpHfi-7-SiihT~nh3ftihU m Berllo Uhrary (ParUch, jt, 4tl, 45), 
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Another interesting letter to Kb ah Muhainmad Dil- 
rubn (p. H9), the ‘ veiled mystic and saint,' celebrated 
for his piety and devotion is also addressed in the same 
vein. This saint,” writes Dara Shikuh. *' had selected 
for himself the corner of obscurity. He did not uncover 
his face and talked to people from behind a screen. Once 
he told me tliat be did not wish to ^poso his face to the 
vis ion of all. I remarked that to behold his face was -a 
blessing. He then agreed that he would only uncover his 
face Ijefore those whom he thought as the men of the Path; 
thus the commonalitv would, of their Oftu accord desist 
from approaching him 

The following lettei' of ijhah Muhibbullah is in answ'er 
to a few questions put by Dfl.rS Shikuh and their elucida¬ 
tion by the fonner: 

Diim ^ikuli ; What is the true significance of the 
• Greal Veil" {Hijm-i-A kbar) ] 

Shah Muhihbttllah: Knowledge associated with mind 
is benficial; it constitutes a burden when related to body. 
Thus knowledge which tends to perpetuate the fancy of 
duality, is in reality an o!>struction. From another point 
of view, however, when it attaches itself to Ubo light of 
limitations, without the individual being conscions of it, 
of a certainty it is the ‘ Great Veil,' for, the acquisition 
of knowledge, of whatever kind it might be, is an obstruc¬ 
tion; because the attributes envelop the Universal Person 
in a screen. The gnostics, therefore, in their discourses 
to the seekers on devotion, have not confined it to limita¬ 
tions . 

Diirii Siiiknh: Has the spiritual advancement an 
pxtreniitv? 

Shtlh MnhibbuUfih ; 

‘■l i ItrtMlitT, rath ^imIh m an irmck« 

-- * 

Ihiqa^at-i-^Ahxm^iT {cip. cit.). 

F. 13 
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I'rcic««J, iho Hriiy Jin bcforr JW-** 

In relaticiQ to the Universal Pemjn tl is as voii «re 
already aware of ij,. 

Dura ^iiefih : la it possible to acquire spiritiial per¬ 
fection by soul-discipline? 

^ Shtih Mu^ibbntMk: Such a question, coming as it 
is from a tnonotbeist in search of the Unity of God (llara 
^ikiih), sounds strange! The individual is perfection 
in itself, for tlie soul provides him with true discipline. 
In fait, so long as he remains entangled in the whirlpool 
hf fancy, he considers the manifestations apart from 
Him and attributes Divine Grace to it. 

Dqt^ sit flit b: How can the mind l)e capable of 
Fr^ding jthe Inhnite within its own self? 

\ SAsh Af ubtbhuflah ; Mind has an access to the In¬ 

finite. for, it is endless in its own end; and if this fact 
is •not comprehended pmijerly, it would not be possible 
for human mind to contain the Infinite. 

Dara Sbtksh; Dt^ the Lover attain immortality 
witlt the ilelovedl ■ 

bam MuAibbuthiht My soul! the hvo terms of 
Li>ver and Beloved are known due to the felicity of the 
former: so even after the attainment of gnosis by him, 
the torments in the airAe of the grave still orinfix>nt him : 

« Hnion with \m iHvibi? to Lha 

Dgnl : Does the Lover attain union with 

the Beloved aftcj- death 1 

BAs A Aliihihbnli/ifi: Death cofistitiites a briitffe tahick 
Ifnks frien// iptib friejtd. Whatevej- exposition to this 
eifect was given by the perfects, was the outcome of ma¬ 
tured experience; for, infact, the perfection of man is 
unattainable without death. 

D/ira BAikSh : How can we di#erentiate between 
love and affliction t 
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^dh Mvhibhilldfi : AfQiction is the ladder wJiieh 
leads to love, for, it is said; 

All 113 Uili imiiTrM:, m part OJT m wlidU^, 

Gmiitititlri lht^ ^rcb of ft Uriilgi} m tjovn'i 

Ddrd ’■ When Sayyed-ut-Ta'ifa replied, 

‘'Tunthiff th& oritfin" in answer to i *‘What is the 

endV* what was its tfue significmiL'e? 

&h.dh MuhihhnUdk*. The origin, yon must know, 
is the diversion fmm the reality, in eoiisequenue of a fancy 
for duality; and the end is a complete compreheuaion of*' 
the realit)'. Other reason being the soul's journey to¬ 
wards the Qri^i% of the Physical Plane {*Aiajn-’id^'3sut) 
which is the seat of the most Gracious; its end marlra 
declivity from height, which is a position for the Imams 
of gnosticism. This is the Physical Plane, because the ■ 
universe is involved in a cycle of encirclements, the oentre 
of the circle, i'evt»h’’ing along the cii^cumference is an end 
in itself.®" 

Ddrd Shikilhi *' Veriij/ he is transgressing and rg~ 
noraiit,^ Is this verse in condemnation of man or in his 
commendation ? 

^dh aitfJiihbiiliflh ; It is said in compassion for 

him. 

Ddrd Shikfi/i: Since the universe is not perishable, 
how can we account for the effacetnent of things ? 

iihdh MidiihUuIlah; According to: fivergthing is per- , 
ishahle e-Tcept His face, things perish. Whatever remains 
is due to its own capacity and metonymy of its absolute 
nature. 

Very little attention has been paid by the hisUiriona 
tti the relations of Diii'A iSh ikiih with con- 
s*nii*a. tem(>orary samts, it is a great tragedy 

of events that this most important • 


JO U hern to tho fact that tho btghiuiiiff of every- 

lltiiif^ H'loi tlir i<artb atuia I 
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aspect of the devotiona] life of the unfortunate prince has 
not only been ignored by oontempoi ary Muslim writers, but 
also by his most moderu biographers. The records anil 
documents which throw light on his spiritual relations 
with the living saints of the time, still remain untouched. 
The most important of these, of course, are the hitlierto 
mentioned two biographtes of the saints, particularly the 
Sa}finut-ul-A mliyd\ which contains about a dozen letters 
of the prince addressed to Mulla Shah Budakhalian!: the 
MjikSlama Baba Lai wa Darii ^ik-Rh, a dialogue on coin- 
pai'ative mythology between the latter and a saint of the 
order of Kahir; the Hamnat-ul-Arifhi, wherein many 
intimate details of his relation with some contemporary 
saints are recorded, and the faifyad-ul^QowAniny a colleO' 
tion of the letters of the Mughal princes and court nobility, 
which contains eight letters of Dara ghikuh to gbah Dil- 
ruba and Shah Muhibbullah, asking for illumination on 
some of the mystic doctrines. To these we may add the 
idrcumstantial accounts of contemporary historians, like 
the author of the .If irRt^’Ul-KhaySL the Rind-ul-^ih iC ra 
and the Storia df MoQor, which furnish some details of 
his relations with Sannad,* 

i^aj'mnd, the Sfifi martyr of Delhi, according to the 
authors of the Oah » at!hahih and the lilad~}tl- 
Shidra, was originally an Armenian Jew 
converted to Islam. He was born at 
Ka.si}an and came to India in 105+ A.D. 
A man of culture aiul enidition, he wa.s well-versed 
in comparative religion and ot^cult sciences. Devoid 
of the religious zeal horn in a new convert, he was 
one of tluwe tiheral thinkers who boldly translated their 
wnvictiona into attion. His theosophical outlook is 
apparent from one of hm quatrains, which is cited by Miiva 


* Jl U otM tlml tnjui> tU Dfira ^ikuli's iHi>)i[rjipliic]i| u'urks 
arnkes a refcteBre to tlie life or aiiyioffd of Surnind. 
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MnlLsin FSni. “1 obe3’ the Qur'an." Sat's SarmaO, “1 aiii 
a Hindu priest and a monk; I am a liabbi Jew, I am an 
infidel and I am a Muslim/’®^ Drunk with Bivine love 
ami ecstatic pleasure, he lost self-conaciouaness and turn¬ 
ed a nudist- Soon afterwards he set on wanderings" 
and came to Delhi, where his association with men of 
Siifi thought gave a stimulus to his spiritual yearnings and 
he began to preach his hetrodox Sufi ideas. Here people 
flocked round him for his great sanctity and supernatural 
lowers and he began to wieM a potent influence over the 
religious mind of the people, 

Wlien Bara iyiikuh came to know of Saimatl, he 
brought to the notice of SLilh Jahan the miraculous powers 
of the saint” and later on invited him to his court and, 
due to the mutual comprehension of similar mystic ideals, 
they soon developed intimate regard for each other. The 
author of the Mir'SHtl^Khaydl^ due to 
wnvictions of the orthodox fold, 
describes this meeting in his own way : 
'*As Sultan Bara Shiknh had a liking for the company 
of lunatics.” he observes, “ he kept Sarmad’s company 
and enjoyed his disexjurses for a considerable time.” 
Nicolo Mnnutxd also craifally remarks,®* that Bar<a 
Stiikuh liked a Hebrew atheist railed Sarmad, who went 
always naked, except when he appeared in the presence of 
the prince, when lie contented himself with a piece of 
cloth at his waist. Only Bernier’s attitude towards Sar- 
mad is sympathetic and the description of his execution is 
vivid and oocuiate. 

Tlu>re are accounts of very conflicting nature as to 
the I'cnson rtf yarmiid's nudity, with regard to which we 


Vidir^ ibr ijfhfmir Cidfurr^ Ofdoher lfK'i3( yi. ft*9, 
J.ff.A.S-, Vol. XX (New Sencfl), jt, lyu. 

” VliJe. ili' Ufoflut, Vol.^I. p. 3SJ. 
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have no mind to eiitei' into discussion, but it would be 
bi- appropriate «> record here his 

mvft defent!e of linns^ in jmrtihus 
jialumlibuft/^*^ which he mlvnmres in one of his exquisite 
quatrains i — 


"ih^ wlio in^r Itapp nite Lhii unitrcnw^ 

Hftj tii Hitii tbi^ u[ ttil Huirtugbl. 

wilU iitijfcuTnityi Hr lui» rovtuni wllll 

Tn Uu juJUlAetulAtP Hti ibf nsU# ol ptliiiltj,"* * 

Not mui'li has oonie down to us ooncerning the nature 
of the discussions between Bara ^ikuh and Sannad, but 
it can l:a easily surmised that its maio trend centred round 
some of the most intricate and controver* 
*° fijal aspects of spiritual pioblems. Only 
one letter of Bara Shikuh to Sarmad 
and the latter’s reply has been preserved.®® D^a 
Hhiktlh addresses him as “my guide and preceptor*’ and 
w-Tites: "Every day I resolve to pay my respects jo you. 
It remains mxactompjislied. If ‘I’ be wherefore is 
my intention of no account t If ‘I’ be naught, where is 
my fault? Though the assassination of Im^ Husain 
was the will of Uod, who la Ya^Td between them? 
If it is not the Divine Will, then what is the meaning of; 
*Cod does whatever He wills, commands whatever He 
intends,* The most excellent Prophet used to go to fight 
with the infidels and defeat was indicted on the army of 
Islam. The exoteric scholars say it is discipline in re^ 
siguatioM. For the perfect what discipline was neces¬ 
sary F* 

To whicli Sarmad replied with the following couplet; 
"Dear friend, 

whmuty&s mr liitv rnrg^itrng 

ihp dukCflurBe ot ike BcldrnI witidl wm r4lUrmiit."$0 


^ JMA.S, op, ciL 

Indmti Aniiquo^y, 1924 * 

Indi&n Aniiijuar^i op. cit. 
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Sarmad's end was its Lragit: a& that of Dara 
I^ike the Jatter lie hat*] by the orthodox. He, too, 
was dublxid as a heretic and on the snbterfnge of religions 
disbelief, the council of tlie Ulema summoned by Aurang- 
zeh passed an order for the execution of the *‘saint ot 
insanity.” It is also mentioned by some historians that 
Sai'tnad had predicted that USra Shikub 
would succeed Shah Jalian to the Impe¬ 
rial tbione of Delhi. Wlien after the 
execution of Dara Sljikuh. be was brought Ijefore Aiirang- 
zeb (16G1 x\,D.), who questioned him as to the validity of 
his statement, Sarroad replied; “God has given him 
eternal sovereignty and my prophecy has not proved false,” 
According to Mfuiucci,'^ he also sarcastically* added, 
“But vou cannot him, for vou tyrannise over those of 
your own blood; and in order to usurp tli© kingdom, you 
took away the life of your brothers and committed other 
barbarities." This infuriated Aurangzeb and he order¬ 
ed his immediate execution. But whatever may be the 
reasons for Sariuad^s execution, one fact stands out clear, 
“ Dara ghikuh wras condemned because of his ‘ apostasy,' 
Sarmad too w^as condemned because he contributed part¬ 
ly Uv that ‘apostasy'. Aurangzeb was a stem puritan. 
Deeply as he disliked bis elder brother for his politics and 
Ills leanings towards .the tenets of non-Muslims, his first 
act, as soon as he came to power, was to remove that arch- 
heretic and .those who aided and abetted him in his apo¬ 
stasy and heretic notions."*'* With the unusual courage 
of a martyr, Sarmad ascended the scaffold and when he 
saw the executioner raise a naked sword, he smiled aud 
exclaimed: 

’'TTie whb tbr iwaul in Iwnil, b ppraarlirl tieftn 

In ^'batcTW ^itrt Tbau I »«([uiBc Thcel”*® 


Storia tie JJof/ot, VtiL I. 
op. cit, 

w Jbid. 
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Xj; would be interesting to read the following letter 
of Oara Shikuh which he wrote to Aarangzeb from his 
prison, just before his execution. It 
dearly repudiates the charges of the 
biased historians that in the villainous 
disguise of a mystic, Dara SbiTsfih in reality was *‘a crafty 
intriguing ptditician r" 

brother and my king, 

1 think not of sovereignty. 1 wish it may be aus¬ 
picious to you and your descendants. Tho idea of my 
execution in your lofty mind is unnecessary. If I am 
alloted a residential place and one of my maids to attend 
to me, 1 would pray for Your Majesty from my peaceful 
corner.” 

Aurangzeb disdainfully wrote this verse on the back 
of the letter and sent it back to him; 

‘*And you hnd disobeyed before and hnd been one of 
the seditioiisy*^ 


“ Vide. Uvqn*at*i*'AtarnQiT, Vol. I. p. 330 , 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE HASANAT-UL-*ARIFIN 

” ily itiphorisnittP’ ' 

•*A11 these ii]»hurt»]UH are Tniiie. for. they ari* in ai'vordiuuH? 
wilh till' j^iitest of all opiiori tiis—the Truth/' 

^DAUA shikoh 

THE APHORISMS OE SAINTS. 

The Uasft.mi~ul-‘Arifin or the Apborifms of the 
Saints, completed on Sunday, Rabi*-ul-Awwal. 1, 1004 
A.H. is the third work on saints. It oontains the say* 
ing-5 and aphorisms of one hundred and seven saints 
and mystics of various religious orders. The object of 
the ccmipilatinn of the work is described thus in the pre¬ 
face : “ Says this unsolicitious Muhani- 
fJta. *"”* ^ ^fid Para Shikuh, since at this time 

i.e. in the year 1062 A.H., heing the 
thirty-vighlb year of this iDara ^ikuhj; I was 

enatnoured of studying Ixjoks on the ways of men of Pafh 
and had in my mind nothing .save the attainment of TTnity 
of God; and since before this time, in a state of ecstasy 
and enthusiasm. T had ut'ered some words pertaining to 
sublime knowledge, certain sordid and abject fellows and 
some dry, insipid and bigoted persons, on account of tbeir 
narrow outlook, accused me of heresy and apostasy. It 
was then that I realised the importance of compiling the 
aphorisms of great lielievers in the Unity of God and saints 
who have heretofore ac^juired the knowledge of Reality, 
so that these may serve as an argument against the 
felhiws. tvho were really imposters {Dajjah), although they 
wore the face of Christ; and Ab\l Jehls, although they 

lOa 
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a&suijied Uie garli of Mo&ks and that uf the followers of 
the Prophet.' 

Continuing lie remarks that since the aphoi'bnis of 
the mystics as compiled hy Rilz BaJian iJaqlt were written 
in a metaphoric-al laugimge, replete with nnxaeions allu¬ 
sions and similies and were above the intelligence of an 
average individual, he therefore had arranged and 
colletded them and set forth in simple, unambiguous style 
together with suitable verses written by mystics and him¬ 
self. Actnrdingly he had named the work as f^inmnat-ul- 
'.4 nfht, so that it may serve as argument and proof for 
the true men of Path and put a check on the vicious tongue 
of the accusors.' 

It follows finm tlie above statement that bv this time 
l.>ara ^ikfih had tonsiderahly perturbed the ostrich I ike 
complacency of tlu> orthodox school. Hia liberal and 
out-spoken pionounccments on religious matters were 
not much appreciated by the latter, who held the divine 
monopoly interpret iind spaiLk on religion, and being 
devoid of enlightenment and broadened outhwk grew 

Hi> FEitifiB lit hij l at the princely encroachment on 

0 |i|wiicDtB. their sacred right. Their inward feel¬ 

ings, naturally, took the shape of a cautious but vehement 
denunciation of his ideals. D^a ^ikuh was well aware 
of this ever-giviw ng suspicion and distiust an I viewed 
with apprehension the utter iui3tepres?ntatioTi of his 
spiritual and religious ambitions. ^ So lie ttxik his line of 
defence hy the compilatloj of the'sayings of saints who 
held similar oi' even Ktmnger views on such mutters than 
himself. When asked as to his own sayings on acoonnt 
of his efose aisricjation with the saints to be included in 
the fJfistiinJt'Ul-*Ttfjji, he remarked, **\fv apliorisniH? 


» t/!i»imUul-‘Ariftn, press, Bellii. irOfl A H. 2, 

» ibid. 
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All these sayings are mine for they are in arcor-ance with 
the greatest of all aphorisms — the Truth-”* * 

Even this retort to his opponents did not satisfy him 
and often he gave expi^ission to his views in most vehement 
language. The Mulla is a eommon theme of derision in 
his writings. Apart from the orthodox political clique, 
who denounced him as an unbeliever and an atheist, he 
was not pleased with the ever-chaffing Mulla, whom he 
cowsidei'iwl as hypocritical and quarrelous. So he : 

bi iKi’it' wlim" twl MuHfc 

Wbnrc itirr noEif hit dttiCunilcHu Afid i]i?hEll& It Unt liAiril, 

M*> tbci wnrlil fw frtHit ibtf o( HmIIS, 

And mm ■IwuU paj I 

In ihr Hij wbiFTr % Mulli Traidf*+ 

?in wiMt mitn cvrr '4 

Or, 

"Tq kiim mKd iltnak ihp' riip trnitjf^ 

Thv AjijirAr A4 a4f4efiu''A 

.And again; 

“Ail tljia pjL'ty nf thtifU i« Mjpceit atid hTpGcHiv, 

Hdw l'■l| ki liC’ vrwtkf fll OMf Bt‘lPralf''* 

In the f^asnndt-nh^Arifln as in his other works he 
often gives expression to his estimate of the Ulfima. **As a 
matter of fact,” he remarks, ”theae *Vlema’ are ignora¬ 
muses to themselves and learned to the ignorant. Tn this 
etTfK't I iiave said in the following quatrain : 

diBftYETWmk* drd ihc hurl m AdiLmt 

3 f hifL [K 'tiL 

* J.It.A.S.H,. \ol V, Nn. T, p. im 
« Ibid, 

- fliiiL 
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Said [Jilliji. I ■» tbc 

fttid gc« iJie 

Hvejy pn>plict *n<l wist ftiitfrred aJid torrMnilii+ 

P«e to thr. ftfik»Ti4 ortd [gnotniirtu* *r thff 

This tract, is in fact a supplement to the Safinat-ul^ 
AwlipfV which records biographical notices on saints and 
mystics. It has been published at the Majlalia'i Press 
Delhi (1309 A.H,), copies of which edition are scarce and 
an Urdu lithographed translation appeared in two edi¬ 
tions at Lahore without date. copies are also avail¬ 

able in various Indian librariei- 

The sayings and aphorisms of 107 saints and mystics 
of diverse religious orders are recorded in the ^athiySL 
including those of the Prophet {p. 3) and 
lu CoMMt.. the Imams (p, 4-o); Ihrahhn Adham 
(p, 5); Ma‘ruf Karlclii (p. 6); Aim 
Yazid (f). 8): Sahl bin 'Abdullah TuahtrT (p. 0): Abil Pa id 
Abdul Khair (p. 10); Sayyed-ut-Ta’ifa .limald (p. 13); 
Shaikh Riiyan (p. 14); Aim Bakr WasU (p, 15): Husain 
bin Man?vir al-Hallfij (p- IS): Aim Bakr Shibll (p. 10); 
Abu ‘Alidullah Kiiafif (p. 23); ShaiUh-uMslam ‘Abdullah 
Ansiri (p. 26); Nur-ud-inn ‘Alnlur Rahman JamT (p. 28); 
Imam GhazaU (p, 27); ‘Abdul Qadir Jilani (p. 28); Ibii 
al-'Arabl (p. 31); Najm-ud-Dm RazI (p. 33); Xlu'in-ud- 
Din Chishti (p. 34); Nizam-ud-Diii Dehlawi (p. :H): Jalill- 
ud-Din Rumt tp. 35): Bhaikb 'Iraqi (p. 3fi); ^iVh Quaim- 
ul-Anwar (p. 38); Kabir (p. 43); Babii Lai Das Baiiagi (p. 
44): Baba Piare (p. 44) etc. etc. 

The verses and quatrains of many fmels aHfl mystics 
me also quoted in the treatise. These include those of 
Para Shikuh (pp, 2. 7, 13. 15, 18, 21, 2L 26, 27, 31. 32 
34. 38, 44, 45, 50. 53 . 54, 57, 58. and iW,); JamT (pp. 12 
26-T and 41); l.lafi? (p. 17): MuUa ^lah (P* 22. 58 and 

00); Abu Sa'id Abul Khair (p. 25) ; Sa*ad-ud-Dlii Hamw-1 
(p. 33); Jalal-ud-Dto Ruml (p, 35); ^laikh Abdullah Bal- 


^ p. 18 
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lyani (p. 34); tUiaikb Aihraf-ud-Dm Panlpati alias Bu 'Ali 
Qalandar {p, 35); ^ams-ud-Dm Miiharamad Kesb (p, 36) ; 
‘Iraqi (p» 36); Awbad-ud-Din Kirmani (p. 36); Sljaikb 
Mahmud Jastri (p. 37); KhaikU Maghrabi (p. 37); Shaikh 
Qasim-ol-Aiiwar (p. 38); Khwaja Aljrar (p. 39); ghaikb 
Sahabi {p. 42); Shailtb Husain ^p. 49) and others. 

Persona! allusions are given in abundance by D&ra 
^iklih, in the elucidation of aphortams of various saints 
in conjunction with his own views : — 

(1) . "^aikh ‘Abdullah Ansari remarks," he writes, 

“that he Imd pronounced his views «n more sub¬ 
lime doctrines than ai-Hallftj, While the lat¬ 
ter confined Truth to hifl own individual self, 
he visualised all as Truth. To this effect, 1 
have said in the following quatrain ; 

"Nrwr wwiU n jfooHtid nuctbulr (lodl-hf«i lo hi» own will; 

NfdffT vnmiEjl htf iisffcr frmu lliu SubUiiw sS^sLf. 

Por, to hi? B alavf* to iHi-Joair 4 luiMifir t 

All i| lU'-; wtpulii nnft mt in 

(2) . " Shaikh Abu Sali^ Damishqi saiil. that Unity 

of (loJ can be attained through uiiifoimity of 
conireption and not by knowledge. To speak 
atpnul, it is not m difficult os to become it, I 
have romaked to this efFet:t: 

Ihiitt vfilkh Ifl MiikT liu- 4'icicle yr ou'it "tfiliE bud itlnmiuattnn ¥ 
tKSkinp Jinil ha m 

Uy itECmu^ tile fynniiUr of I riWHi 

1104 faccirntp H iijyiiftthijiMil— 

I'JfcL- finiitii ImXi’ tio|far hj^ ftttlii iircifrttninnj ild iibiiii^/" 

(3) . Wldle recording the nphorisms of Hadrat 

Bari, whom he calls as “ one of my teacliors. 
unrivalled in the practice of resignation, de¬ 
tachment and unification.'* he remarks that he 
bud served him for a number of years and bad 
constantly tH*rsiated in knowing bis name. To 
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this he iilways dfclined and replied that all 
names were his [laiues for, the faqirs had no 
names, Tu this effect lie Shikiih) had 

said in the following qir train: 

"KilW tive 1 tisami % tiipgjr Atcmi M:|ii#rPitr fnun thn -slM. 

V*vm iJryp i* m HffHf ilu cht^ii 

WilJ] vilmL ftftM ii" Attr Lnvoltc Odil? 

U lwi-ic^or nsmi' Jp Hi# imnsi*-** 

Some of the reniiiviscenues of the saint who died in 
)mi2 A .H,, are obviously the outcome of an iacredulous ant’ 
mntion on the part of t)ie prince, but his nariatiye. none¬ 
theless. is graphic and vivid. 

Once r enquired of btni,'* he says, “ to whom do y'oti 
owe spiritual all glance?’' 

*' To my own self.” he rejoined. 

*' ‘What order of the saints is yours?* I jiersUted. 

” 'My own.* He replied. 

”He never addressed anyone except myself in the mas¬ 
culine gender,” he continues. *' to others be always ap- 
| lied the faminine gender, f discerned its cause. He 
rect^ised none as man ext^pt those whom he deemed 
as Uod-knowing 'Arifs. He neither took food nor slept, 
noi' he kept any followers and attendants. Once I 
ventui'ed to enquire whether he had sought knftwledge 
from anyone. To this lie retorted that he had killed 
Ixitb the mulia and the pandit, from whom then should 
he seek knowledge? Whenever I took his leave to depart. 
I always wejit. He always remarked that though he 
cherished great love, affeiition and regaril for me, he could 
never attach himself to gueh Imnds. He was ever in the 
full knowleiige of my affairs and often warned inp liefore* 
hand of the coming events. His heart ever throbbed 

with nohle sentiments..whatever passe i in ray mind 

he told me about it. Once, while I was in his service 
at mid-night, I recoLlpcted my spiritual teacher Shaikh 
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ALir (Mijii.i Mir), lie drew near and kisswl my fnre- 
beatl and jemarked that my fortune would not rise alwve 
than that. He then got u]>, paced a few steps and 
reappeared in the form of my spiritual teacher I After a 
while, he sat down an- assumed his own shape. I knew 
that he had discenied what Imd passed m my mind at 
the moment............ 

One of his mirncies was that even wild beasts, 
hi i ds. the nnnera] .and the vegetable worlds conversed 
will I him! .. 

■'One T sought Ids advice on !*onie matter. His 
reply made an everlasting impression on my mind. .At the 
time we wej e quite alone, as none ever a(x?ompanied me 
while I went to visit him. My horse, tethered to the 
branch of a tree, all of a sudden, began to speak and con¬ 
firmed his statement! He smiled and remarked that my 
own horse affirmed to what he had said .. 

One night a glow-worm soared high in the air. I 
pointed it oat to him. He recited a verse in Hindi, whose 
purport was to this effect; “Thou art a spark of the flume 
of mine love.” He then laised bis hand and down (same 
the insect and peiohed oa bis hand. 

One day a few women tif a village, wheie Im had 
sojourned in bis youth, weit; in atlemlance, I was also 
present. n> asked me w'hether I had taken care of 
them and had protected tlieni. 1 replietl that I did not 
know who they wei'e. He told me that those women 
weiv? mv tennnts. who laboured and cultivated the land, 
which bi'Dught revenue to the royal treasury .... So 
I should ever he readv to k>ok to their needs ... 

*'Twelve davs lajfore his death, he told mv that he 
t;imtd sufTvr the earth’s burden, but the latter would not 
fie able to carry Ivis load. He also instnicled me to look 
tohislmrial .... He died on the *5r.h of Habi'-ul- 
Awwal, 1062 A.H., and attaiued eternal salvation, 
being laid to rest in the village IVurcha ( ? 1. in the environ- 
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ments of pargana Bflri , , . , To this effect 1 have referred 
to in the following quatrain 

"Mflo of nro pen wn^ru^tcci i^l £>eiiitb'i #ippiirT>irh 

A Iimi4 tfrtn ■iLirnkHtf. 

H Moul cs&Mi ^wnv tLn IkhL^. whai d<veh ii luatU'r? 

Whni the 4kld ifw «nik? 4Hv1« h nwti}'!" 
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THK TARIQAT-UL-HAQIQAT 

Tbe T<fnfiat-t(l'ljaqiqul, a s?nmll treatise, lucid autl 
«s.)nrise fin the manifoltl stages and stiites of the spiritual 
path, is less known but is a work of considerable value. It 
lay unnoticed for a time under the name of RtfdUi'i 
No date is given of its comjxisition noi' does it 
contain any preface. It was puldished in 1S57 A.D. in 
three small botiklets, at Brij Lai Press Ghjranwala, but 
bardlv anv copy of this is available now. The text of tliis 
edition difters materially from a MS. t^opy of tfie same in 
the Government Public Library Laiioi-e, under the title of 
Ris&'il-i^Tfi,^n7wnf. Many other MSf^. include a numlier 
of rehUirical subjective discourses on mystic doctrine.^, 
mostly of fragmentary character. An Urdu lithograph 
translation of the text which is not much differeDt fiom 
that of the Gujranwaln edition, was published at IdUhore 
in mi A H. 

The TanqdMd-ffaqtqiit written in mixed prose and 
poetry, is laigelj expository in character, emotional rather 
than philosophical and can easily be included in the hrst 
category of Darft Shikuh's writings. It 
The Pcoiogue txmtains 36 pages written in mystical 

language full of numerous rvbiVis, baits and verses. It 
opens with a prologue containing an eulogy on God’s 
Omnipotanoe followed by a short discourse on the incompe¬ 
tence of human efforts to comprehend His all-prevading 
powers, for, '‘the hands of human intelligenoo and wisdtim 
cannot reach the pinnacle of His glory; 

ioa hnth no TwC^boliJ ott ihifii Fhtb; 

Tbongtrt lU fujcuUifi* on fit 

0^ bfrtiilo I mmh 'iwtxt t drop tnd txma^ 

How ttdd 1 ml of thou dcsirtiS^ 

m 
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Another line of thought is that “All is He”. In the 
Kn‘ba and Somnat—everywhere, Christian chaples, idola¬ 
trous temples and mt>3ques He resides: 

“Ttwu m Ka^hm mtd ScmimH* 

And ill tl» tfimiiauTOd lorm ln3in ; 

Thou Mt iJtt mriDTOtitt Qightinyali?, 

Thou flli ihc lEitilit an Thint' <wiu taper/* 

Continuing in this strain at some length, he sums 
up in the following verses: 

Thda htiaL wit Lite t&rt^nu in oomuholion : 

The *ftil dfinJring htmts caiu* witli ^nml cuiliuBinaiBx 
In tha ti3Lipl« ^Tioii enuee^ tliE belta to ckinit— 
iibU lb# tfiiit>lti w bJw relijfijoujL liypocriaj- 
In ilic ^li'qplci pmy unto T1 k?c 

And dHttre Thy iinkin. 

Thi^ nwnifrai mid ih^i hiddm^ il! fmin Tbcf, 

Aa a:|fin ih^ if rail itld I he OCOAllr 

Oft Tluju tnidEtb Thitv lorirra Id tbn gaHowa^ 

Oft Ttnn unTcibilh I^lIue facti lo A Moiut^ At tht*: ,.^....,1. |.»..« 

The author's aim in compiling the T^riqat is given 
briefly in these words; “After the praises and eulegium of 
the Lord of the faith and universe, may it be clear on the 
muniheient mi ad of men of light and the illuminating 
wisdom of the gnostics that when the angel ojf truth and 
absolute guide reflecterl in the mirror of my imagination, 
all those words full of meditative mysteries, I had no other 
way but to set them in writing, thus making them manifest 
in the field of manifestation- 1 named this tract ff^riqat- 
ul-IJaqiqat, with the hope, that the far'sighted men of 
faith would accord to it their approval and acceptance. 

The lacks uniformity of thought 

and conception. It deals at random with diverse mystical 
stages in the 'Arif's path. Unlike 
b»u 5! Subipci- other works of Bara Shikuh, its style is 
ornate and flowery, at places thought 
subservient to an exquisite flow of introspective strain. 
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Its tone is didactic and ©motional throughout, which appeals 
to our mind rather than to oui' iiitellect* Neither does it 
contain any extraordinary enunciation of experimental or 
doctrinal mysticism as in the Risala*i Its only 

charm, perhaps, is the undercurrent of an unbounded 
sincerity and conviction, which runs beneath thp surface 
of his own religious experience. The subjective religious 
exijeriences of the author are abundant and indicate the 
extent of spiritual perfection gained and further aspira¬ 
tion for the limitless Unlcnown." 

The whole woi-k is interspersed with numerous quat¬ 
rains, verses and poems, which lend an additional charm 
to the much rehtorical narrative, it 

[n Goniicciix ^ ^ _ 

contains 32 rubd'iyat, 123 abiydt and 
many fards. The tract itself is divided into 30 sections, 
each of which is called a manzil or stage in the path of the 
*Arif, 

(1) First Manzit : On the value of human detach¬ 
ment in tills “flimsy, materialistic world”: on existence 
and non-existence and the relative value of both. “The 
wojid is a mirage, it will not quench thy thirst,” The 
following verses are a keynote of the ideas expresed : 







4 - 
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(2) Second Man.zil • On the abstinence of ignorance 
and the acquisition of knowledge, for which the value of 
time as an '‘eternal felicity” is an essential factor. 

(3) Third Mimzil : On the purity of mind and 
“keeping mind’s mirror clean from the rust of halludna* 
tion of why and wherefore and maintaining the fountain¬ 
head of heart, from which originate boundless oceans, clear 
from the mushroom overgn>wth of worldly ambitions.*’ 

(4) Fourth MansH: On the offacement of life and 
renunciation of conaclousnesa and the realisation, of true 
self. 

(5) Fifth UfanzU’. On the ways of the nien of 
path. 

(6) Sipoth ^ttTuU’. On the contemplation of f/fi hu 
mit An 

( 7 ) Seventh Mti/izil • On the cor rectitude of belief, 
which constitutes the foundation of sincerity, love and 
fidelity, 

(8) Eiffht/i ManzU : On the virtues of sincerity, 
which is an eterniv! fortune, immune from the visslcitudea 
of Lime. 

(9) .VtafA MatuUi On I’csiguation ” whose threshold 
ties above the planes of imagmation and fancy/* 

(10) Tenth Slan^l: On the virtues of submission to 
Divine Will, which neecssiates <'omplete surrender to God. 
The importance of this stage is emphasised thus in the 
ornate style r “ This is a stage where doubt, misgivings 
ami hypocrisy are snperduos. It is like a flower without 
thorns, a wine free from cro])sickness, a garden teeming 
with Fwes and anemones, a tavern of ecstasy and delight, 
a town whose |>eople are endowe^J with light and illumina¬ 
tion, a taper in the darbencil night, a candle burning in 
the secret chamber of the Unknown 

(11) El£eenth Marizil: On steadfastedness in the 
path of Divine love. 

(12) TirelretJ) Mfinril: On Contemplnlion. 
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(13) ThiTteenth MunzUi On f;he spiritual experi¬ 
ences of the gnostics—“ state full of enlightenment, 

(14) FourUeMh ManzU.'. On aiiiglemindednfiss of 
devotion* Multi-colouredness involves the mind in a state 
of distraction. “From Ka‘ba to temple and tice xsersa 
does not help in the jealisatiou of spiritual aspirations. 
At this stage concentration of mind is an essential factor. 
The outwai-d sjTnboIa of places of meditation—temple and 
monastrv as also rosary and sacred thread, are all super¬ 
ficial and of no practical value : 

B'nnD ivuiplti vnmuAtfeii iLiki^lil, 

Wbj iMislit 

t^uf ibc lerd reaUisi mtjt 

Always UHiLr ihe men flF Ttikm ; 

Ever vlitkblci ttxul uui'niircaSi’d, 1 

(lo) Fifteifnth Ahtuzil: On the description of part 
and whole {Juz-o-kut). The human existence tests on the 
phenomenon of cause and elTeti. The waves of the ocean 
originate from the ocean; none exists without the other. 
Both are inseparable. Similarly a drop eralrodies the ocean 
itself and the waves formcil of numerous drops, “carry 
within their embrace the very *'l'nunfi.n.'’ 

(Ift) SuTtemth Manzili On the “state” of the 
mystics. 

(17) Ser'etitfii'nth MaitzU: On the submergence of 
the individual self in the Uiiiveisal self. The annihila¬ 
tion of all except AUhU involves the least constdousness of 
self-aimihilntiou. 

(18) EiffhfeejitJi : On the sceiet of human ex¬ 

istence. 

(19) M7ieteejith Mnnzilz On detachment {Tajrld), 

(20) TumiliHh Munzilz On annihilation and sub¬ 
sistence {batja-o-fo^d). 

(21) Tirentff-first MniizU: On Fixity (tern/rfn). 

(22) Tivetity-s^eottd Mamil: On tlie outward and 
inward reetilnde {istiqdmat). 
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{23) Twenty-third Manzil : Oti the Siilik. 

(24) Tieenty-fourth Monzil : On the conversion of 
minds have read many books,” he 

says "which guide and enlighten the intellect, bnt 1 could 
not find my way from form to spirit and f roip the osotevic 
to the esoteric Somehow I could not grasp |he idea that 
the spirit revolves within the form, For a long time I 
could not fathom the truth and lealise niy object- Till 
at last I was directed towards the path of mind; when I 
traversed upon this path 1 found it moat illuminatiDg. 
It is like a record whose very words and substa2K» is clear 
and intelligible- For days 1 clarified and (>olished my 

ideas with caticentration and difihisivenees...--*.-and T 

became full of ecstatic pleasure, detached myaelf from 
people and selected seclusion. Then I lost self-eon scious- 
ness.- . - - 

"EeniMin£e aIL iilki of ai^ominilitkiti Atsd di»ci;is«M»D^ 

Be nbfFw Ihf 

Vo^ir *9 tim scat £il Lofil titil tlte nbo^c of tbo IMriiu] — 

Why hfit wrcKOH lhi» ihmxid ahiI bceoiiHa ■ SliltAnt'"' 

{^). Twenty-fifth : On the renunciation 

of fundanientuls, ” When I had cut myself adrift frt>m 
imaginative flights and elusive thoughts, I visualised a 
world, which is ocean within ocean, surface within surface, 
illumittation within illumination, enlightenmont within en- 
lightenmeut and mauifestation within manifestation , . - 

(26) TufUTity-i^hlh Manril: On the discussion be* 
ween Reason (‘-'O/f) and Insanitv {tfun^n). This section 
is verj interesting. "To-day Reason and Insanity fell 
out in an odd argument with each other. 

" 'Come we should recreate,' said Reason to Insanity. 

“The latter disinclined nnd .siiid, 'Show me the desola¬ 
tion .' 

“fJowever Reason tried to persuade Insanity to come 
towards wisdom, the latter always sought infamy ; the for¬ 
mer walked ever on the path of gain, but the latter chose 
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ibut of loss aspirtid ever for glory and fortune, 

Itisanitv ever talked of lowliness and hunnlitv; tlie for* 
mcr ever dUpl&jed an aptitude for pleasure hut the latter 
showed an inclination towards afirliction. Beeson always 
thought of wife and children hut Insanity ever stroUetl in 
the world of non-existence and annihilation; jhe fonnei* 
ever sought seclusion hut the latter tore asunder the veil of 
concealment. 

‘“Reason** ultimate goal seamed to he the Lord’s abode, 
while Insanity sat husy ringing bells in the temple of idol* 
atary; the former meditated on the but the latter 

wore the sacred thread (««wfidr); the former took the 
rosary in its hands but the latter soothed the ringlets of 
swect-heart*s tresses. (Gradually Reason lost hold on it* 
own self atid Insanity raised its head out of madness. It 
entered the forest-of annihilation and ceased all argumenta¬ 
tions on how and why. So Reason lost its former lustre; 

"T 3 ita lTat aj^Ei me! 

I nm tmehMat-pd- How dw» it come W |T*Mr 

For euli^bLuUnH^ritV 9ftkc I kept Ju^ -aUgtU^ 

BeflifKii] WR& driTOL &at iuJ EciJAllii|r loii"' 

"Reason embodied peifect existence while Insanity 
represented the extremity of non-existence , . . . . There 
is no .comparison hetwetm the two. One cannot be contain¬ 
ed in the other; one is drop while the-other is tioean. 
When the waves of Insanity's ocean surge, the vital force 
of Reason's storm subsides. It concludes with the follow¬ 
ing vejse* which are best given in the original:— 

(27) Tmntif‘Sez>entk Manzit •, On the eup-beat'ers 
of the Eternal Circle. 

(28) Twenty-eigktk Muiuit : On the Path’s jour¬ 
ney. 
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(29) Ticeniy-ninth .Manzitx On deabting from 
spcetih and the indulgence in fanciful imaginations. 

(30) Thirtieth ManzUi An apologia for attempt¬ 
ing to write the treaties which also shows that, Divine 
knowledge for him was the life of heart through Divinitir 
and the diversion of inner thoughts from all that does not 
identify with him. Uoth the oognitional and emotional 
gnosis rest on the adaptability of human soul to tlie world¬ 
ly and spiritual environments.” 




CHAPTER VI 


THE RlSAlJi.’! HAQ NUMA’ 

The Hisalai Hatj Numd’ & small tract containing the 
gist of Sufistic practices, cliiefly physical exercises practiced 
by various religious orders, and the different stages of 
human consciousness in the four planes of existence, accord¬ 
ing to the following quatrain of the author, was completed 
in the year lOoG A.H. (1646 A.D.)‘: 

"TJiij (rict wai compMcd 

lu tlic vnr Ibousioil t^nd fftj-iix. 

It bt not work of flaJm ClJJrS but of tlve ^Abvolute otie)— , 

Whal^vtiT wo have irt fortb HtioninK mwleretaiLd pe*™ be on 

It also discusses the various means and ways of attain¬ 
ing spiritual perfection through gradual stages—of Grace 
and Action. The former consists in acquiring the dis- 
cipleship of a spiritual guide, who can awaken the seeker 
from the slumber of worldliness and indifference, and make 
him free from the snare of egoism and show to him the 
face of the True Beloved; while the latter is a matter of 
exertion and austeiity which ultimately leads the seeker 
to visualise the True Beloved. 

The Rmlh has been lithographed twice at the Nswal 
Kishoie Press Liudcnow, the second edition of which bears 
the date 1883 A.D. MS. copies of it are abundant in Indian 
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Jibraries. auj t^t'eUent abi’idgetJ English txatmlation by 
Kai Bahadur Parish Chancier Vasu. the weU-ktiow'n Sans¬ 
krit actiniar, was fjublished by the Friiiini 0±hee Allahabad 
Id 1912. 

The tract -vaa written, as appears from the preface, 
afttM' iJara Shikuh's formal iiiitiaiioii into Q/idit^ order. 

After descriidng his close association 
(jsrifrf oriiir: line oi saints and "havine known one 

nM'vmtBii. ,1.— * 

liy one ilie dinerent stages of separation 
{tfijrid) and detachment (Uifrid), and the subtleties of gnos¬ 


ticism and unificat ion on llie night of 

Friday, the 8th of Rajah. 1055 A.H.. he received a 'T>ivme 
Injunction that of all the religious orders, the Qndiri was 
the heat.’* The Qddirl order, he observes traces its origin 
to the Blessed Prophet; from him it descended to Shtlli 
Mtdiart-tnPUin 'Abdul Qadir Jilani and from him in 
right succession it came to Mulmyi-ud-Din 11. the FFr-f- 
DijJitfilr, and from him to Shaikh Mmii Mir and from him 
to his spiritual guide (MnUft) Shuli. aud from him in right 
succession to him (Dara Shikiih). 

On that night of Ilivine Injutictioti, observes Tiara 
Shikuh. he was commanded to w'rite this tract " for the 
help and guidance fif those whn were in i,he t^earcH of I he 
Tb„ «u|;mT fruu! tiH< TrtttlL** And since it was )us way to 
*"■ name every work of his after taking an 

augury from the holy Qnr'nn and obey the Divine Itijunc¬ 
tion, be took up the <3trr’flj! and this verse came befoi’c him: 


And err/amfy, 11V imne ft* Moi^s tht^ Book after IFc tmd 
destroyed the fortner yen$riitio7\t\ clear aryumeni for men 
and a yiddanCf and n mcroif that they may be mindfat.^ 


‘ Chftpt. XX VIII, 43 
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And since the me^niing of this vei’se were identical with 
the ideas which he had in view, he itamed this tract as the 
RifiSlti*i fidff iVwwd'. Quali-ain:: 

ibdEt wi-li thy h^rr btci^tiHs a ^filcn ihroii^li Bivnip tTuicKiiV 
rrin-’n? ifirywp tbvMlf m tluj quriBi df thn Bt'^dveJ. 

li (ibe u ib-L^ wmpA^ ^inffn^ towwtU ihr 

b'rDfii liii* Ifijij Siima\ ijut Tmth Jrnwn mpan ibM'l* 

D&ra ^ikfih claims no originality in presenting tlte 
doctrines embodied in the work. He says that all the 
teaching found scattered in various ant;ien.t and modern 
works was too voluminous for the study of ordinary man, 
and that his tract is a oomtieudiiun of 
standard works on Sufism, tth.. the 
Futuhat (at-Makkiy by Muhiayi-ud-Din 
Ibn al-‘ArabT, d. A.H, G38); the FitsuiS {ftl-'Hikam, W Ibn 
a]-‘Ata!>i)| tlie {Risnki'i) Sawanih (by nAhmad al-Ghazall 
of Tus. A.H, 517); the Lawa^ih (ofar bayan^i-ma'ani o 
maUlrift by Jami A.H, SftS); the Luwfimi' {Anu’^r-al- 
by Jami A.H. 875.) and the Lain<n*fit {al-A itipilr^ 
by Fakiir-ud'DJn 'IrSqi, A.H. 886), besides other works 
on the .subject. Quatrain : 

U Ibau tfoit [Hi4 Ixivivr iki t^sliiiki ihhi id tb^ tdiw 

If tbdn iiiH obftttirvc Uw irvaiiufis of tL* Di^uiifliiiitkjai: 

Hd U Oue piid m boib Uic ttinfljii \Mr& u- ladnt- 4Ko:jit Htm— 

Tliii i» ihB tralli M fdand io tbp riif4i.^af th** 

It is, however, difficult to asiiertain. how far DSra 
^ilikuh has utilised the works of .Mmi, Ibn al-'Arabi and 
'Iraqi. His knowledge seem.s to be very 
mw ttf 1343 hhii superficial both in respect of iil-Fiihthflt 

uuiuH UiH vniiu of 1 IT _ 1 n-T . . ■ 

othtr*. and rvstis (d-liikam ; Jt ib moi’e probable 

that the former w'ojk. which he claims 


J 


ijLr j'J 
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to hare used extensively, might lie the Fuhikat o.lr 
Qhmb of ‘Abdul Qadir Jilani or & Persian translation of 
it- Iraqi’s Lamn'at ai-A nwHr or rather a commentaiy' on 
it by JamI entitled the A$ha*a'i Lamt'at seems to have beefii 
very (<)oriy used- The source of inforroation with re¬ 
gard to A detailed in the Risala appeaj- a jum¬ 

bling of the mystical experiences of various Qadirl saints 
with whom he was associated^ though he asserts t “It must 
be known that whatever is written in this tract, is exactly 
without a hair's difference, the record of the practices, 
meditations, methods of sitting, moving and acting adopt¬ 
ed by the hidy Prophet.” 

The Risdla is divided into four fa^ts on tlie description 
of the four planes of existence, followed by two supplemen- 
tarj' fa^ls which deal with Divine Essence: 

Fa^i 1. On the Physical World (Dur bu.^dnd^‘Ahtm 
i-Nd»ut), 

Fast 11, On the Astro-Mental World {Dar Imydn-i- 
*Alam,-i-Malakwt). 

Fa^l HI. On the W'orld of Bliss {Dar baifdnd-^Alam- 
i-Jabrut). 

Facin'. On the World of Divinity 

Fads ¥ and F/. On Divine Essence {IJttr buyand- 
Iltittnyyal). 

The language employed in the Risdht is mystical, 
moie often interspersed with verses and quatrains, the 
latter mostly of his own composition. A personal touch 
is given in the eiinnciatiun of difiereut 
Style Aiui physical exercises and the neophyte is 

generally addressed as yf7r or ‘frieud,’ 
for, he observes, “in the system of 0<^u1tists, the pupils 
arc not called as such, but the word friend “denotes the 
seeker of Ood, Even the Prophet used to call his follow¬ 
ers by the words of companion ami friend.” The ob¬ 
ject of the tract is to describe devotional practices to 
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attain Divine communion which according to him, came 
d(twn from the Iioly Prophet, and “since they were revealed 
tt> some feiv and well'chosen disciples and not preached 
publicly, therefore they are not well known in the 
exoteric faith of Islam," A series of mystic practices call¬ 
ed . Iare descriljed as the moans towards the east¬ 
ing ott the grossness of Physical life and to prepare the in¬ 
ner soul for a transcendental state. No elaborate Qadlrl 
a^ffhdl are however, given; only simple forma of inedita- 
tions are recounted. 

Leanings towards pantheistic doctrines prevadc the 
whole work. 

SALIK'S dOmiNEY THKOUtlH THE FOUR 
WORI^DS 

I. 'Alam-i-Nds&t {the Physical Plane) 

DefirniH&ti. It is the World of Sensation and Per¬ 
ception. It is also cal]e<i the Visible World 
^(ihiidat)^ the Worhl of Waking Consciousnesa or the 
World of Awareness. In it the existence reaches its 
highest point .lud tlie enjoyment is the deeimst and most 
vivid 

Method of Meditation: First requisite is perfect 
solitude and peace of mind. Second requisite is the fiaia- 
tioii of the ey^ on the figure of his spiritual master. 
Third requisite is concentration on the Heart and its 
three taentfies of mttlitatLon; 

IlesiH 


Cednr Hmrt Sphericai lAty 

(uentrq in ihe afitrrtl {irenlr^? nf liTttiu) (rectal 

]^i\y »f mnn) 

Concentration must begin first on the Cedar Heart and 
gradually brought to bear upon the Lily Heart. The 
result would he the visualisation of thought-forms and the 
ultimate entry into the Plane of Counterparts 
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Mithiil, whicli lies midway between the Fh^'sical Plnne 
and Llie A^tro-nieiital Plane. 

II. ‘Altim-i-MaUtkul {the Astro-menUl Plane). 

Defimtimi *. It is variously ealLed as the 'Ahm-i- 
.4 i'wfth or the World of Spirits, the or the 

Invisible World, the ‘A or the Subtle World 
and the ^AUmi-i-lyJtmlb or the World of Dreams. 

CharacUTtstics of the PUxm : This Plane is hij^ber 
than tile *Alavi-i-MUAolf in which thought-forms acquire 
a shape which is ** the soul of the form and is not a body.*^ 
Tile tialik's soul takes up *i i^fiiiexl Imdy and he waiidei's 
in the Astro-mental Plane both conscious and unwaro 
of his aurrounrimgs lie meets ihe master on this higher 
plane w'ho leads him to the holy Prophet, the Companions 
of the Prophet anti saints and friends of God, The ‘J/am- 
i-Malahni shows (the SoHk) the way to the etlieriftlisa- 
tion of physical Iwdy. 

Method of Meditations The Sdlik can now perform 
mirueles but he should “not entangle himself inUi the Worhl 
of Spirits or “desire phenomena, clairvoyance and 
miracles." The methods of meditation for him are: (1) the 
recitation of the names of God mentjLlly and orally: {2) the 
practice of asUal-hcaling, (3) the Habs-i-Dam or regula¬ 
tion of breath including the e.s;eivise called the A ipnrd’Burd 
and (4) the SntiuR-ul*A dhkftr. 

Ejects of Meditatiofn- : (1) Sleep become unnecessary 

and the Sulik^ (like liliiajti klir) can even do without it for 
30 j'ears; (2) the physical body of flesh and blood loses its 
coarser particles and acquires a more refined form; (3) a 
strange Imuyoncy of spirit and subtle illmnination over¬ 
powers him; and (4) hears Internal Sounds—^the Voice of 
Silence or the-Cosmic Sound; 

Sound 


J’li.7s«rfd Sound I'hyjtiulojik’Al Sniiijil 


Psyi'liir Sound 
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The prfx-'ess of heaiing culminates in the 

the practice of wiiich makes audible the 
Ps^'chic Sound which is “boundless, iuhnale. self-existent 
and of IU 1 limited immensity. When it is once heard, 
“everything else is forgotteo." 

III. *Ahvs-i~Jfihrut (the Plane of Bliss), 

Itefmnthn x It is called the Casual Plane 
Lazivi) the Plane of No-breath {'AhitH'hhenafas), the Plane 
of Unity and Satisfaction {\AlmnA'A hdiyttt }m Tuwktv), 
It is a inisnomer to aiil it the World of Names and Attri¬ 
butes Alam'i-lsniu* wa Sifdt). .A. person is said to 1» 
in the Jahtiit .lyhen “he is without pain and sormw"—and 
“when in the state of consciousness, no forma whether of 
the Physical or Astro-mental Planes, cross his min d-” 
Then the man is in the Plane of Bliss. 

Charaeteristicsi I'ht^ differenoe between him who 
is consciously in the J<d>rrti and the one who is unwmscious 
therein is as follows: The former enters into this plane 
whenever he wishes and with his own free will, for whe¬ 
ther he is in sleep or is awake, he can enter the Jabmt at 
any time; wlr.le the latter eiitci's the plane only when lie 
gties to sound dreamless sleep and that also not voluntarily 
but of necessity, 

Mitthod Meditatioti i Ail the limbs of the body 
shtiiikl tie at perfect rest and kept away fixim every kind of 
motionr both the eyes must l>e closed. The rigltt plain 
should be placed on the left uiid the heart should he emptied 
of all forms of plivsicai and super-phj'sieal planes. Sit¬ 
ting quiet and at ease. Uii form must rise before his phy¬ 
sical or inner vision. Thus when he can sit without any 
thought or thought-fonus, he has got victory over 
the plane 

IV. * Alam-i-Lahut (the Plane of Absolute TTuth). 

Oe^TKititfit : It is also called the Plane of He ness 
{*Altim-i-Ilmn^fjft), the Plane of E&sence {'Alamd-fihlt)^ 
the Plane of No colour {* AlamA-beran^) etc. 
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Characteristies : This plane is the origin of the three 
lower plfuics of NSsut-t MdUtJtut and JohrfU. It eoTelops 
them all; all the other planes merge into it and come out 
of it* It l emams onifoim in its essential nature and no 
alteration or modification takes place in it. 

EffecHt. ’When the eternal good fortune (of the Salik) 
makes him eiih*r this he shall part company with 

ordinary (self) consciousness. 



CHArr£R VII 


THE DIWAN AND THE* QUATRAINS OF 
- DARA SHIKOH 

* ^ t/); 

“(Jti ljuvt; ^mjiri wTtjtfl a lliuuftaixc] unit twenty 

But tif whdt u»e? ^onii ttikiis waramg r^ 

l?iTni ShikuU^ 


The THie^n of DarS Shikuh, hitherto known as the 
iksTr-i-A ‘^m and till recently considered as uon-existent 
or lost, has been fortunately lestored by 
Khan Bahadur Zafar Hasan.^ Prior 
to the discovery of his Duvdn, Dara 
Shikuh's extant poetical compositions consisted only of a 
few fragmentary verses in various Tadhkiras, and a 


The Bsunt MS, 
cqpy of ibc Dfv&a of 
Dirft 


I The followiDg derails qf the ilS- copy of tliB DUraa of pwra 
Shikuh baire been supplied by the Khun Bahadur in the 
Vbl V, Xo. I, It mutaim 133 Ghiiiwlfi and 2*^ Ruba lyot 

foil. 43., G|k 4 written in Shikasta script on Kashmin paiwr. The 
MS. is wrirm-enUin and inconiptete, dome of the foUna^ui the mu. Wle 
are wndtinff. The writinir h old (ITth eentury) and, having Icwt 
its ebeen. is iindwiphereble. The irst and the last folios are *niart 
and entijuin, respectively, an endoraenienl and a cnlopbon. The 
fnrtui-r ^ ^ 


And tbti btt^rt 

’Sa tar a,^ ia known^ ihm is the njslj extant MS. pI th# Dit^dn 

w’hicli Im^ fiurviveil the ravage# &i time* with the expejitioiii 

ipf urmthpr (■opy of the fln‘fin\ aaid tp> he in 
Mr. ^liAilur Singh Bingkij 48 ^ tloriQhnl Hoaih trftlcittta Thi# ofmy 

wa# exhibited hy t]ie PW'Der nue of tho ordiaary meptingst or tpo 
Boyal A?yititir Snoiely of Hengu), and laler^ though 1 Tva# pcntiii- 
ff»d hy the ciw“iier fo examine it nt leUure* ■! uouM not do so, m 
spite of my h&it eiJ'ortfi. 

The Infrm of Him ghikAb* H «. ^ ^ery little known and 
«iill nnptihUiirhnd, 

12^ 


F.17 
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number of quatrains scaltered in poma of his works, 
the S&}iiiiat-ttl-Airlii/a\ the lia^ftnot-ul^^Aripn and the 
RimVn'i-fJuff XttmV. It is, however, odd that of all the 
works of the prinoe, only his /Jiirrtw -should have been 
thrown into oblivion hy posterity, which has otherwise 
preserved u dqaen of his other works in their entirety: nor 
can it be safely aissumdl that his political opponents, par¬ 
ticularly, the Ulema, would have delil^feialeiy singled out 
his poetical utterances as the embodiment of heresy and 
apostasy, while leaving his more objectionable works 
(fituu their point of view) like the Ma-jma'- lit ra 
and the Sirr-i-A kbar, to circulate unhampered. But 
now that the or at least a part of it is available to 

us, we can judge this unusual phenomenon of the hitherto 
obscure ill its true perspective. 

The appeal of lyrical poetry is psycliok^ically emo¬ 
tional or intellectual, and it is seldom that a poet of real 

merit gains recognition from juisterity 
JiOY other basis. Unless the poet has 
pqcticai ar™ni;ftii.h- super-graceful stvle, both in thought 

ptipnta, , I - V o 

and expression, even his del I represen¬ 
tation of ethical and moral subjects in a tlhasal fails to 
create au atmosphere bamionious with the spirit, of the 
time. The predominant theme of Dura ^ikiih’s verse, 
as we shall presently find, revolves on things whi^h had 
very little subjective appeal, and even if it had lieen other¬ 
wise, his extremely prosaic elahoraliun of ])antheistic 
thought would hardly have earned him a creditable place 
in the memoirs of contemporary Tadhkira-writers. Miilla 
^ah. his spiritual guide arid preceptor, in a letter to 
Dara Shikuh, admits that the latter is endowed with ical 
poetical gifts and describes his verses as incomparable 
and heart-pleasing.”' The author of the Khailnat-ut- 

' .ScAinat-if/ .-lirb'j/o’, p. l-tt: “All the excellences are under 
thif £uhjiig;itJoa of iin und thiJ? 13 n^ell eNtablL^li^ ymi 

ftre ill pf of hjiTiTn>nif^ii«ni^+*’ lie writt-3 





THE UIWAN AKO THE aUAtRAlKS OF DARA SHIKUH l3l 

As/jyd (wr. 1* *280 A.H.) observes that Dara Shikiili had 
written excellent Qha^als and that hia Dtwiin entitled the 
i was compiled during his lifetime. He 

claims to have perused a copy of it and remarts: “His 
|>oetry is like the ocean of Unitarianlfim, flowing ont of his 
pearl-scattering tongue; or, like the sun of Monotheism, 
rising from the horizon in the manner of his luminous 
opening vei se (Matin'). Intelligence is necessary to com¬ 
prehend his poetry, and instinctive aptitude is essential 
to gras]) its meaning/ '^ Afdal-ud-Din Sarkbuab sums up 
his poetical merits in this manner; Mu ljemm ed Diira 
S)}ikfib. styled J^iah'i-liiilan<i-lqbal. the heir-apparent 
to the Emperor i^hah JaUrtn, was a prince of good dispo¬ 
sition, tiue imagiiiaiion, and haiidsii'me appearance. He 
had a forlajaring temperament, led the life of a mystic, 
was a fi'iend of the saints, and was a monotheist and a 
philosopher. He possessed a noble mind and a fai'' 
reaching iiitelligeuce. He has expressed Suliatic views 
in quatrains and Ghazals. and in view of his adherence 
to the Qadirl older adopted the nom tie ptvme of Qadiri, 
A small Ditmn of hm verses has been ciompiled.** ' 

As to the first statement, the entlorsenient of the fly¬ 
leaf of the Dlivan and Maqta* of each one of his Ghazals, 
together with mimy signed s|aH 2 imens of his name prove 

to the jirinue. “Wlisil shall I say of yunr ineutiiiiuruble inni hearts 
iilea^iii^ verie? Whtit fiWiitU fruit^i caanot bt; lH>rtit: by this pure 
day 1” 

* Vd. [, p. 175;'— 

* Kahifuuf^uth-^ti'ai^d: — 
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beycHid any doubt that he had adopted the pen'Uame of 
Qadirl; but fia regards the name of his Dlu>an beuig 
I ksir-i-ji 'iQM, there le probably no other evidem^e except 
that of the Ortafn<i/-u/-^f/tSfn, a work compilefJ about 
200 years after the death of the prince. The colophon, 
as well as the endorsement in the MB, noticed hy Khan 
Balifulur Hasan, simply calls it D'tttfilp4'ljam 

But apart from the meagre infarmatiDn concerning 
his fli'coraplishiaenLs as a poet gleaned from one or two 
Tarihkiras. Dara Shikuh stJtnna to have 
uari Biuknb's been very well-read in tlaasical Peiaian 

ittUr^l in f.lKiMLl _ '' . , 1 r * 

ConrAii Lihrtture. Iiteratui'c, His intense love for poetry 
is borne out by the fact that in his works 
lie has admired, respected, and quoted profusely from a 
lar^ number of poets, viz., Rhmt, Jaml, Sana'tt Nizami, 
'AUii-r, Ahu Sa*Id AbuU-Khair. tihuerau, Ghazali. Ibii 
al'*Arabl, Kamhl Khujandi, ^amfi-i-Tabriz, Hatiz, 
SaMi. Ahmad Jam, ‘Iraqi, KJjaqani, and a host of others. 
The iiuniher of such quotations from the works of eminent 
Persian (chiefly mystic) poets in the SafinaMil^A ti'lntfV is 
34, and the verses and quatrains of various puets and 
mystics both in the na9andt~ui-‘JriJin and the Hhtlla'i 
Ha<i A'omd' amount to 41. Cnnsiilering also the htrge 
number of standard works on Buflsm, pliilosophv* hi story, 
and biography, which he has utiHse^i as the basis of his 
three biographical memoirs,’ one cannot hut t«me to the 
conclusion that, to a very oonaiderablo extent, he remained 
in touch with Persian literature. RumT, .lamf, and 
Bana’i seem to be his favourite poets. With some of the 
views of Bana’i he disagreed at first, but later came to the 


^ Por details ride the VumShnratt Qtmrterl^f SLiUtiuiketnn 
(YrtL V,, part ILL, p. VfiL V., pad V. p. 3€5-^T5; VoL 

VI^ jMtrt L p. Vol. TT, part pp. anti Vol. YI* pud 

IV, p* il3L'34&^ whiiTe till? writer Has ir^atributej a of articlea 
m thp 
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foiithision til at most of his heterodox verses were apiirious. 
.T fimT , he observes," he Itail reajHjeted and revered like his 
iwn teacher and guide, and adds that both in prose and 
poetry he has wiitteu in imitation of him Thus we find 
that his Sa^hmt-id-A n;Hyn' is nothing but a prototyjws of 
damis I^afahdt-ul-UnS!^ and his treatise on Sufism, Tan- 
qut~nl though much inferior in depth ami sub' 

limity of thought ivheii pared witii Jami’s Lawaih,~ 
is nevertheless modelled on the latter: so close is the imita¬ 
tion in style and the arrangement of sections that Darit 
Shikuh's Thirty Stages appear as a counterpart of -Thml's 
* Thirty Ftmhes' Riimi a philosophy had a special appeal 
for him and he seems to be deeply interested in his ethical 
deductions, so much so that neatly thtee-fourthe of the 
metrical portion of the TaTiqat-ul-hJaqlqat consists of 
quotations from the d/afAwrij^ri the remaining 

one-fouith being verses of Jami, Sa'di and Kh usrnu, In 
the Mathnmt't literature, on the whole, he seems to be ex- 
treniely well-read, and it is recorded that he once present¬ 
ed a copy of Nizamt’s Khnmsa to ‘Miiliammad Hakim 
Jauharl of Talirlz. This MS, is still preserved m the 
India Office Library/ 

Dara Shikhh’s literary activities, as is evident from 
his works, coveitKl a witle field, lake many taillured 


Off*- in ihe Putijub Tfuiversity Library') 
■ Cf. (*f Jitnt, by Wbiofiflrl and KanTitu, R.A J^. 

** Ktbe's CaMf*ffae of l*rttian MSS. iu the fnitia Office. 

Veil. I., Nil, Hftll, Afi'cnliiif* tn the calopfiun nf thiu Mf>. the date 
of the prewnlatioti i« the 13tli of Rtitnudon, A.H. IfMil (Xuaust 
3 A.D. 1G51)., 
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Mughal (irinces. he extendetl his geneitius patronage to 
many poets and aoholars. It is, however, 
t«ri BJiikohi A diBiciilt to ascertain the exact number 
r«niii vi PMiA jjig proUg^s. Mira'dt-al-KAatfSl 

mentions'' that among other poets Mir/a 
Ra^i Danish (d. t076’A.H./l66o A.D,) was the most 
favoured by him, so much so. that on bearing the follow¬ 
ing ghazal of the poet, the prince gave him a reward of 
rupees 1,00,000: 






Another poet vrhom D^rii ghikuh favoured gi^eatly 
was his chief secretary, Chandar fihan Brahman,*'*"* It is 
i^ecorded" that once the prince asked the latter to recite in 
the presence of ^ah >IahSu the following verse which he 
himself admired : 


So frroaily w Jny heart lUiHOtoattsI with iuUdelity, that nmuy 
a time ■“ 

Wbun I tiofifc U to Mitfiui, it t^twraixl a lirahuitui 

" Cnlfutta, p, 268. 

C!f, DiiriL ajhilrali: 

10 * j?or Uh lifr and worU, TOt. Tfie Mmlim liemew, ToL 111, 
Ao, 3, jj, 4L 

Mirn*at^»t^Khtiiialn |h 2J4. 
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The Emperor waii enraged at the autladty of the non- 
Mui^llin poet, lait Afdal Khan pacifted him by quoting the 
following veree of Sa'di: 

riirist'rt iiiis, evfiii if it ivtTri* hi gii oti iiilgriniUBf lu Mwca, 
All nss it wutLti] ri^maiii uu its retain! 

Even this incomplete DiitaH of Eiii'h ^ikfih is .t rare 
find, for the religious, moral, and ethical views of a poet 
can only Ise brought into living contatt with bis time by a 
critical study of bis poetical compositions. More often, 
the Diwfin of a pt>ct furnishes a better insight to hia sub¬ 
conscious mind than the coloured narratives of the Tadh- 
kira-writers, who are, more or less, swayed by personal 
likings or dislikings. In this respect, the Dhtm and the 
quatrains (scattered in his works) provide for us a nioie 
tolid ijackgronnd for a proper estimate of the literary 
achievements of the prince. 

Dilrii ^ikiih’s poetry consists chieliy of two inter¬ 
related elements—Sufiim) and Qadirismi an undercurrent 
of a didactic and ethical note, an ec-ho of his a,ssocintion 
with saints and his intimate kiuiwiedge of the Persian 
literature on mysticism, runs through Iiis Ghazals and 
Ruba'iyat. But his doctrinal mysticism is neither intellec* 
tual nor meditative i it is intensively in- 
G«wmi rntnrm of tuiiive, ant!-st:holastic, and pantlieistic 
biB PoctTT. extreme, ^n most of his quat¬ 

rains. he has invariably tried to expa¬ 
tiate upon the Stihe aphorisms, and as a natural conse¬ 
quence of this dilution upon the views expressed by other 
mystics, his mystic thought lacks spontaiieity and indivi¬ 
duality—a factor, which has tended to create a shallow 
moral or intellectual atmosphere in his verse. From a 
pnrely literary point of view, his style is prosaic in the ex¬ 
treme, and it is rarely that, in a Ghazai. a verse or two give 
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a flash of real poetic unagination. Clenertilly, his Ghazal 
lacks the lyrical touch, poetic emotionalism and a grateful 
sublimity both ui thought ami exprcBsion, A didactic 
theme expressed in matter-of-fact language is unsuitable 
for the Persian Ghazal, and In the deacription of l^ve and 
Beauty as represeateii in their Liiinscendeni forms, he has 
drifted helplessly back to effete and colourless Persianisms. 

His quatrains, with their rugged language and un¬ 
polished expression, show little fertility of imagination, 
and in style or thought (!a!i hardly approach the marked 
individuaiitv of those of the eminent Peraian piets like 
Abu Sa'ld Abu l Khair, Shaikh '^Midullah Ansarl. and 
•Umar JChayyftm. The high value of most of these, which 
I have collected from bis works, is somewhat dimmed hy 
the fact that they represent only a versifiefi expression of 
the sayings of various saints rather than Data §hikfib s 
own views. The truth of this statement is borne out by 
the following analytical table: 


■ No,. 1 

Sttbject 

Seweft 

1 

All H lltf 

Shaikh FwldtrL 1062 AIM 

IV 

The Hxkef DiTiK OrniaitttiiQn li all 

idiEW^- 

Shftfkh lp}ti Yawl 

allh^Sklk|T» 

xxxti 

tjuai-iCi lit! triSkiw ibc kftd giTcti ^ irihsi. 

Atdl Malta MEkcbrilit' 

V 

The % wljol d Tawbfd it erufi d 

'1 an bTiif 

Sb&^h AIkiM Abilin 

VIT 

1 CWi4einEiatiDfi d Sdtf ft aSiociittiUG iUl ■ 

i! SXnikh Abl BijVtr al-VVl^iir, 

XVI : 

* The l^jEioflinioe d thme ijemembef Cod k 

grtaicr thmn tht Sfoamm ft the comBa^euHy- 

Shaihh Abii Bflkr al Winiff. 

IX 

* k tbe Tivth' k ch«ici than' I 

am ibe 1'nailt^^ 

Shajkh^HJ hmm ‘AtMlnItaii 
Aa^jln- 

xrx 

C«nnlj^BtituUty WMrUtfef 

I'ilmi 10 ihc atuinismi d Coiljh 

Abl lAimiHaiT 

XXXI 

Tbe UlcDiB dt Hie jw™™ age arc Im Mlil^ 

hi lbC3T QKB e^fA blit leVTlfil} 

1^ d ihe 

ImAfli fll-GlmBltf 
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N'Oi 

Sttlijca 

Swi’« 

XXX 

AH things uec^bk (scRrdTtn^ tie DififlHj* 

Hjh Anbl. 

VI 

Tiw ncEift'eJ is e»« tSiibfe w llw fje ; lU » 
tioi otjen fcr finalb^- 

ihr* lit a 

MlillA StUud-OTn 

xn 

\ 

Btcfl AiwkiHn itic TmTh cmliiulrK 

|idl]t1ieten (sKiP^ 

Sa|7cd-Ttl-7^i1a JunaMh 

XXIV 

dt God, Lf it I:>«C 0 «H 1 pulHk* 

itKifp 

Shaikh AbQ ^fidln MeeltHhl- 

XXV n 

vibo kflnirtih him«dt kofswefli ha LeqiL' 

£[hiiLh 'AbdaUBh 

JXXVllJ 

tl h cnondct^ £Df|^EulfK4 

ai the cxiAnct ol <?«L ’ 

Shaikh ^^tlq Abdanfili KbiHL 

XI 

lUccm^Eef a ibmuftml csndlcL^ 

BSItI UL 

XXII 

JVdAOUudflg Ihe name of G«xl a 
ig^TKiram. 

Miitn KhwBjA ft popH di 

M»n MlrK ^ 

XIV^ 

* The iBihtde when ft btutU ih? verj 

oc«u.^ 

mA 

XXTX 

' Ibffti «i heart da ndl Fw Dnlh^i AppFwl4' 

Shiah Fiiid 


These versificntiona of Sufic aphorisms, nonetheless, 
indicate his leanings towards pantheistic thought. In his 
„ . _ , Dhvun, he is fond of giving voii« to 

Bdftnc] lw:?lTDii& j ^ 1 

heterodox ideas an<i his poetic imagina¬ 

tion transcends the limits imposed by religious conTcntion. 
This he does by tlie employment of a pun on the word QadirT 
(Dara Sbil^nb) and Qadir (God): 

1 

tjadiri (DAru: ^ikuli) biMruuie the Almighty i 
Irt tlie wake of eTcry unaihilntion lifls the perfi^tioa of 
subsistence. 

2 r 

j i (»ijrj> 

When the Qadir of Daghdld {Shaikh 'Abdul QSdir) 
helped hinir 

QadirJ (Dari Shitfth) becftme th? ^Qadir) I 

F- Itf 
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3 

W'iili Tour pnrfwt Providewe iiialtf* Uafl’J’T fUfttS ghikTiii) 
I'or & while, powiirful and fflorified, 

4 

An d a similar pan on tiie word Ddrd: 

When he iloliTered his beurt to lii^ l/ird tDurt), 

Qildirl also bceanu: the Tory God (BSra) 1 

And this quatrain and the verses that follow give a 

contrarj" view: 

Thuui^h I dq not think myself iwpurate (mra^ Him, 

Tut I do not rquHider myself Qod; 

Whatevur relation the drop boars to the ocean. 

That 1 hold true in my bolisf and nothing heyond 

Quatrain niii. 

JV 


ill JJ If (X'jlT 

O, Qidiri! there is none oKcept Gtxl fQ&dir)— 
He ia one and there b no (Tod but He. 

S 

Js»k where you eun, AH b He : 

Gud'n face b ever luce in facet 

7 


J'J. 




Turn to nous fixciept Goti^ 

Tbi^ j-fiitsiry ntitl sine to tin t>ntl (^'Otiimfrt- 

inip link), ’ ^ _ 
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a 


■Wluiti-ver tliau hdiuhlest esueitt Him, is tlw oljject of tky 
fiincy; 

TliingH otUer than Re have their existence like a tuimge. 

The existence of God is like a boundlesa ocean — 

Slen ure like fomiM and waTcs in its wider. 

The hypocrisy and self-conceit of the pseudo-myatic 
^ and i^orant Mtilla is a common theme 

CMdentneOan of ♦ . , ■ -rr 

•dfiwmit of |Mdii)o- for the cynical .mugs of a poet. Here 
are some verses of Dara i^hikuh 


JtA' 


li jJ' Jt Jtijif 
Jjti i Is U 


p' 3 LTudii»& Lk tiii^To uci Mu 11 a ubid^p 
VVIiero LliL^re Lt no urgmnient tuiuult with him. 

3d;iy ibe worUl bei’amtf free froin the noue ol the MqJJuI 
Muy no one piij liectl to bis Futvrli! 

In die eity where u Mtilll reiide^^ 

N^o wise moil h ever foiiud. 

And this quatraiii: 


2 

What disavowals-did Satan hwrl at Adam? 

Said Ilusain ^Manfiur Hiillaj); am) tbe Tratb** and got 
the ^Uowfi. 

Every pfopbel and siaint suffered torments ^ 

Due to the vioioua and ignoTuiaioii-^ roudurt of the Giulia. 

Quatrain ^.vxi 
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3 

rif who drank fmtn the cap of Unity, 
Regarded the (dty*« aacatius a^i 

4 


All this piety ia i-oucelt a ad hypocrisy. 
How eno il be wurtliy of our Beloved ^ 


5 




j > J. jde 


ITaw long would you iuterpret your I^iiw playfully 
That Abtoad, the Apoatle, U different from God? 


As Wits mentioned above, QiidirisDi and the eulogies 
of the saints of various orders form a special feature of 
Dura l^ikuh’s poetry. The following 
Ghazal is typical of his views expressing 
the superiority of the QadirJ order; 


^Sdrtrra. 


“ *#■ * 


^1"^—^ Jfl 


Many Qhdir! saints are the subject of his praise: in 
one of his (JhazaJs. he describes Shaikh 'At>dti1 Qadir 


f- Saintmi-iil-Awtij/ti', Lsiliore litliugrupL, p. IS-19. 
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Jil^i as the “Shelter of Mankind.” “ a guide to the 
highway to the religion of Ahmad” {Peace be on him I); 
and of himself, he observes: " How can I call myself Ijis 
disciple? I am a dog at his threshold.’* In many other 
Gha^als he has shown hia devotion to saints like Shaikh 
Baha^-ud-Din Suhrawardi of Multan, Mulla Sfcah, 
Mian Mir and many places associated with them. Of 
Kashmir, where his teacher Mulla Shah resided, he says: 

* When my spiritual guide is my lord and master, my 
Ka*I>a is the blessed Kashmir.' Of the Punjab, Laliore. 
and Darapur (?) he is enamoured, for Mian Mir lived 
and died there. He says: 

There are also numerous verses in praise of the holy 
Prophet (Pefiec he on him J), the four tailiphs, and men of 
saintly orders. 

In the wmplete realisation of the Unity, spiritual 
oneness with the Truth is even unconsciousness of the 
nmiiMiiiin of ihp itself. “ It is a realisation free 

from quest and beholding the Beloved, 
without even looking for Him. for the lieholder is an 
obstacle in the vision of God.'* So says Para ^ikuh : 

:>it fur ti wlijb’ :)<‘|mrdtr fmiit Ifiiti, 

Kvmaiii I'of » whik tiorileHs. 

\rrily, f vnj tiKsiH iutiop mt\i tlje Truib iMmstitutoa itolvtkesim 

TIhhi ^lln^Ilkl till ia oiiiii|i!i?te rwtijifuitkju wilbiu tky own sfjlf. 

CJuLitrjiiD xUv 


II 

f 
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The highest attainment for human existence ia spiri- 
toal advancement. Poverty Is hettei' than material pjvs' 
perity: 


1 




King^lifp b easy, acquaint Uiysulf witli poverty: 

Why ail unit] a drop become a x^rl when it can trauafann 
Usetf into un mienuP'^ 



Hands ftuiled with ji^old beffiti to atiak. 

How (bad) would be the plight of aoul soiled with gold 1 
i>ay and night thou lipnrest of peopledeutlu 
ThoU iiniil uldo to die, bow jfitrsinge is thi-s behoviour! 

Tile following Ghazals ai'e excellent specimens of bis 
didactic tone: 




jlf ni^fi:rta-ut*Gtiitrd^ih. (>. 1*, Library, GSJ-. 


*® rttada this line: 
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Tht* nuiri’ a iraTsller ,U h 

The lesit Uu feplB woriitftl uad aa^iuiiM ip hH 

Th«u, top* art a travel I er in t;Jiis warhl, 
iVike (hifi urt eertaio, if lioii art wakt^fiiL 

diij^litirac^tiDp iTarresjH^ndii Iti kb riehee^ 

Heavier is l!ie turban with a uuinber f>f fcjlib. 

lirivv uguirtni away frpin yop, for. 

Like cpucieLt and urru^uiiiie s luaJ, li b ako a bmtlon. 

So lonj^ as ^ou live in tliis worlds he imkiHjtideiit: 
(Juciiri has forewamiHl you! 


3 


Jf\£iiC)L^i 



O Man^ dtMij thou know tliy own wfTrth. 

Tiiat tlion art the irensurn af the bidden serretP 

Thy form <haad» ajid feet) kath Ch>db imprint on it, 
Why dost tJiou not flay that (ilie) lumd ol Allih (b silxjve 
thy handtP 

Adam wo,-® rrented in llie form of the Alniigldy, 

ITence thou 1>eoD!iicat n Cfdipli or a Sultan. 

Thy miod b the ‘Thrtme/ tlie 'J''oiii:^fiK>U iiimI the 'Tiddtd^ 
For it ifl Uiu reservoir of Divine Kaowleiluin 

H.b own Kpirit Oe hath breathril into tJievp 
The angeb. therefore. unto thee. 

Thou art Muhammad and Hisd too 

This favour hath been l>eatowed upon tfiee in ahijtid»nce4 
^.adirl^ Qafliri * * * * # * * +,, ^ * * * * *^..( f) 

Thou hast trtin^fonned thyself eampletely into thy Beloved, 
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3 


* »* ^ 


jiy 


ij: — '^Ti/ *5f 

jj^ L jjj< t-iiJ _ j r 

ySi^ 

jy, L i > 


jy. L 


IJEATJSATIOX 

01’ THE SEU;’ 


M'iiimitfTtr reirogniaeil tbi», purried the day, 
llif who lost liimself, found Jhwi. 

lit; who sat at the foot of tUf vine jor. 

Won (fver the Soql, the wine acd the €«p. 

ApiS he who sought him not within hi* 

Pasiictl away, carrying Ids quest Hloiig with hini. 

Ami hi* who knew not this secret. 

Wlien turned to dust, earned Uis desire unJiilfillcd. 

t,3adiri found his Beloved within hia own self: 

Ilimself of good disiiosition, he won Ithc favour of) the 
Uood. 


SELECTED VEBSES 



lTJI L 

Jf-Tl .*> -t— 

-s' 


A*^ - j jy C'-rf^-rlr 



^ wa» 

-j" 



jy Jj ^ (/■''j Aj 

Iv (i J 


-'*^1 f 

1 

!*y t 
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II. 

QUATRAlxNS 

Now ive place before the readers some specimens, of the 
Quatrains of Dftra Shikuh. collei;ted for the first time 
from the works of the author and traiialated into English. 

In tke case of aiirli Euba^l^ tlie ^urce b ^iTen Id the fi 3 gU 
note. I41 w j-ase is a girntpum pf liudhiful erigiii im^uikd in tjib 
t:oi]ectiuti; ip ord^r to ei^tuhlJsh the authenticity Inpyond any daubt^ 
whereitDr it has h^vn [K^Bi^iblep a reference to 1 lie originpl nontext 
lA also iniUi'at^ in t!ie ftmlpoU-. 


Abbreviationtf u*ied for the difFerent oiJitioiui of MSS. of the 
works of ibe autiior are aa followa;-^— 

H.M. Mujtaba'I edition^ 

ft Luhore Urdu iitbografjb. 

MS*^ (Xo. P(? IV ;j) in the Amble 
Section of PtHj jnb Uiii vepsity libr^iy. 
f^ore tirdn lithogTnph. 

Futpini Office, AlJahnWr 
Luck CLOW tpliiton. 


HLU. 

hi*a. .. 

S Jj, Sitklna f-y i-4 le hya', 

RHINA. liUdla'i fiaq Nuvm^, 
RHXt. 

MR. 

LTH. 


ifajamr^in , Bib. Ind, 


(Sf!]eetion!> in the Vol 

V,, Xo. L lf3i:19). 


] 

/ 

of r 

We have not seen im atom Bepamte from the Sun, 
Ki ery Hiujt of water is the sea in itself - 

Wilb what name shoald one call the Truth P 
— Ererv name that exists is one nf Ood^a nances- 

11 












1 JtitSftmdi-ui-ATiffti (UujUbi'i Prete, IJelhi), p. 39: 

f -f/^ 

livt lyP. 

s 5(i4-iiwf-wWfrh7;ia'. (XJpiu |LtboiiTat»li, liiihore), p. 61 ^ 
Fill. 
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Tbusa wha visueitiiie God tn tlie hc^reaftetr 

Thou ^boold^t kuow^ first baliold HLni in thi^ world. 

The ViHiou of God h uoiforio m both tlv« worlds—^ 

Every iiioment ihoy behold Hiin in the o|H>n ond in secret 


111 


^ iL/i^ -•-^r 

. c<« ^ jIj'j j i}<>f J*/ 

The rosary sijoke to luc in o strmige tongue 1 
It sftidf ‘* Wliy dost, ihm innlte my bend recl P 

**Wert thou to attend {revnlve) to tbino own heart insteadj 
Thou wonldBi knou- the ijbieot underlying man's orentioii/' 

iv 

liy i 7 i tj f 

* ^ iS^.i ifi 

To TCTile mo tliou Uft*t lermod me an '‘infi«loI." 

I, too, ooiwidcr thy talk oa true, 

OLigraco (Beclirity) ami glory (ascant) have bwome alike 

to Die^ ) , T 1 - V 

My religion ia that of tJia tiro and seventy secta (of Ifilatn). 

T 

^ ijfd 

111 jiilcure ami meditation eouMaU the UnHy of God; 
Biiieusaion eutaila the departure of Unity. 


* SBAfnof-Mf'Aipitwa’, p. SI. . 

« HM., V- H: 


Hl'A, (foj. 31h) reuda line 3: 

flM.p p. H, 




HPA. (foL 3oa) reads lioa 3: line I, omits'. 

JffLU., p. 18 rea^ line 3 ; 
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Wlieii tiioa say eft t: (Gud is) One; duality in eleatly 
established : 

The Unity of God goes off the point when thou proclaimest it. 


vi 

i/l/ ^ * *fS^/ t/^.j It 


7 


B 


To irhtttfloever object Uioo mayest lum tliy face* tie in in 
view ■ 

Art thou bllud, for why dost thou nj^ign Him to thyself? 

Since Ood hath said - whatever direction thou mayeirt 

turn.** 

Tt 18 iur;uiiibeDt on thee tii turti ihine eyes ujMin ihtue own 
self* 

Tii 


Whun tliou inowest the roality of the Truth, 

Thou wilt knoa' the spcrets in the Au^st Presence, 

Since thou hasl seen God as the doer of both good uml evil^ 
Thou bust seen thine own sins uud turned Into a sinner. 

VLU 

'■‘■y-jt 6» y <f^'’ 

A.1 though there is no shadow of God's essence 
Yet (thfi title of king an) Shadow of Hod does not show any¬ 
one else. 


« EM.. p.2l: HPA (fol. &2u) 

Lino 1: Quran /* 10^) t vhujocver ye tarn, there u 

the fate of Allah/' 

T HPA., (fpl. lot): 

EM.. p.lL.UooS: 

• IJB., p. 171. 
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1 know tbisi wkea iliej iiaii me *"tk* Shadow oi Uod i 
Uut 1 fciir iLut thi& dimU^y may mi finti tavour with U&d. 

3ci 

Never would u Gmoatic uttribute Godhefid to bb owa ttelf , 
Jfever would lie siLfFor reparation from tliv Subtle Self, 

For to lieeouie n fllove is to becoui-e a mister: 

Since idl b Ood be would not net in vanity, 

li ju\ cP^cc* 

0. tbou, who M-ekesl find everywhere:, 

Thou verity art the Gw! atiJ not seeiwMite fri*m HEni. 
Already is the mideit o! a barmdlesa ocean, 

Thy quest i^seiiildGS the sfcoKih of a elwi}* fe>r the ocean ? 

xi 

•i 

,tJU j? JUj 

The Onoatic endows you witli ilttimination—body and aouJ. 
A barren lltoruy mound ha Iratinfonus iirlg a rose jtayUoti. 
The Perfect Uuds you oui ot ibr orrouL^om* Path— 

A eandte illuiumates u thuusand cundb^! 


« Ill!., p* 14; HLU, IK 2B; 


HPA.i omits this 
quATtmUi. 




*■> «HXA.. 1*. 3«-27.: KHpL,. p, SO, Uue 1 for 'Jj 

HM-. p, 36; 

ULU,, p, +4., IIPA., (fol. 22 of*), line 2t 

■■■ ^ 
als^> }Iaf:Jititn-*^l^kariVib r^ads lT^: for ^Wi 
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xii 

^ y Ct^ t-^r ■»/ 

Sit for ft wiuli> ill tiet^fttutiuti imid ITiiu, 

B^mAiD for fi while Godless, 

Verily j eveo ussoKiRtiou witli the Truth fTdii^titutcs poly the- 
wm; 

TliDU fihouldAt eit in i^tnplete rocoirniti™ with thy own »elf! 

xiii 

jJT <—Lf {f 

“ ^ ‘^s/i s'0^ h ^ 

1 do not tliink mji^lf ise^mnite frdio Him; 

Srv'ertliidpris, I iin not eotifticler tnywelf (ioiL 

Whatever relation the ili-oiJ liearn to the {feeurii 
That I kohl true m tny belief ami no tiling Iw^yond thst. 


xir 

‘ J I Ijf ^ * UijT- 

'* Li of 

Ttf oir filli'fl tlid t'Lijr-pot, from witliiu ami vritliout, 

S^mnil aaH naise vibrated from witbm it. 

ki:<a tliii i'luy-|H]t 'get? brolien. the iHiumt bcfumeK tbe 
Pityrbi*' HiuaJ— 

Like tbe bubble w‘hieb burflfci tend becomes tbc very ocean. 

« Hil., p. 8 ; 

ua. t«. Ib9. 

'■* tl.M.j p. 26: 



lIMhlL, p. 45. line 2: 
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XT 


lid liatli de^trojtitl duali^ witii Umij^ 

Thou nbouldift treat tliy bliuil ]>enret^[t^ {if \}mii s^est it nat^« 

The Unity duefi nn.t liecnine uirinifciLd through nnmerpUMiie-ss; 
Ai( the waives du uut causti the tK^eati iu be apliL up mio 


xvi 

PleiLHnni though it k to ait ever in mediintiou, 

Y«t why ahoulil thk tuitiinttnii lie ever Liidk|>eiiNaiiU to meP 

Forgetfulness of God hy men U ordained by Ood ; 

For me il ia a torment to remember ever! 


xvii 

Tlio water eau never veil theifacii of lee^ 

Thnuph a bubble might form an iiupresaiou within the ice; 

The Truth k like the iwenn of realityp wherein abide both 
tbo world e, ^ 

Lite the water within the ice and the ice within the water* 


t- JJHNA,, p. 36. 

FLU., p. 16; TBf- p. 10; ETPA. fob 186.: 





” EHNA., p. 23 . 
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xviii 

*■ in/j^ T ot'^ ifcf (Jr! ir^ -^yr 

tihauli] i-valiiikle tue (lij diy 

Nur i^Iioiilil nDyDiiii tiikp f}fi[i>ii4^p ut wh«t I hnve fisiid^ 

Attlipnj^li (Lb iHglitipgiili;! pnxlm'e!^ four youdi; top®. 

The first ^bom tiiriitf pqt to bp a nipfhfiii|3£ii1p, 

« 

xin 

Dost thou wi^h to enter the cirrle of men of iilununationP 
Then talltn^f out! be in the ^‘state"; 

By prafensitig the Unity of God, thou const not become n 
monotheiJiit, 

As the tongue cannot taste sugut' by only ultering its uume. 


C^* 


XX 

SO jly^f ‘t\ i/t /t 

So work ia amunplwhwl thunmglily without (Divine) hcln, 
iVathing 19 UR perfet't na tlie four rouiifunionr^ uf tlie Prophet; 
The necessary rMiiiniteu for my fortune 
Are the four ptUain. siroog and sound. 

** bTB., p, in. T^is i|uiitroiu, expreijaitig Diiri Sbihttb’s 
enncqption of nja Aiiperiortty orer his hTTithers is strange indeed i 
» OM., p. 16.; 




UPA., (foL d6h). line 4: ft-r Ar 
« IJB., p. 107 . 
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ssi 

Y ^ ij¥ (f 

®* >^\f 'J^ 

In certainty an»l fnr thy benefit 1 t«ll ihee— 

If thnii lift n m^ii pf tfie Piith^ it Anil ttiTu ntii Ibv 

face nway: 

Attributeij! cr^ii oerer epnerpaS tba Efl#i;ni!tip 

Eow f:»ii tha fipnnt on water ijtAiiil in ibv way c»f ib« Iwin^ 
towbed? 


xxii 


^ j ^ U- 
« f/ ji iYJ 


o*?^ oX 


My life piiJ axi^teace, 1 hiiva 

Gopdnpj$A inal evil bave became all alike to mt^t 

Now 1 rtiEiQiit titter my ntimo or Hi^ tiiiine^ 

If I ehcHitt any name, Jle would be dij^pleaijed wUb mi". 


spLiii 

1 tell the* thi* Mcret of TawImJ, if tUoti wert to uiulerttaad 
it arigbt, 

Nowhere exists niiyihiuf^ but ibid. 

All you see or know oilier tliiifi Hint 

Is isepomte in iiaiiie, but in essence one willi Uod- 


^ «HNA,. ti. 25 - 

3^ HM,- t>, 38: 

. 

5 t/j • f tSi^ J ^ 

USI., line 1: lo*f iH’A. (fol. IG5&). 

» BHNA., j». 24* 
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Iliv 

« f*-4> l^v Ji jy, jjfj V-'V 

Wifliuiit ilexitlj limv i*nii thy nuiiic liry loup? 

Without the serf where titnuils the eoiuely lorJ? 

The rehilmtj tuulcetli Ihe Atwolutc Self manifest: 

Wi til out El shire tiit^re wnuhl not l>e uiiy oia^iitert 


IXT 

ltJ jjij c'Uj •yCu -4^ 

!s J jyy 

Thoiigii the lleloved iiifiy hnve n fell inter^Tolng, 

His fare aii|H'arai |>h«a.^iiiit ami bnatittltil- 

Siiiee illy sire the veil on the fner of ^he BeltureJ, 

(Bt^ware) that it may iiot raise a etond of uiist hefore thine 
eyes! 


ixvi 


Like iiu IMTU4VU y the eL^elire of the Sit|iretJie Relf^ 
Like forma in water are nil souls and ohjeets, 

Tlie urenn, heavii]i^ and stirring williia, 

Tru I Informs itfxelf uitw drnjji!?* wa^es, and hiibble*^ 


ilM.. IK 1ft.. Hr A. tp*h m)i 

M llIlJfA., p. S*. 

=* HITNA., p. 27 . 

P20. 
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xxvii 

*1-? if 1 -t J Jr" V 

a? t-S > J ^ ^ J [?* ^ 4 ?^ J ! 

How can thy work gain approval fi^m the Truth? 

(How can) thy miDsl receive recogtiitioii at the tamL^ of GoUf 

Thou shouldEt consider thy own self as the Truths 
Of what use is thy aanihilatiou in the caitse of the Truth? 

sxviii 

In what ahundance may etupidily have gripped irtuiikiin] 
And heedle&anese have ovcriK>were<l them all: 

Every one who is occupied urith anything. 

Whether he realisefl it or not, b occupied with the IVutlu 

xxix 

Jj Ji 

Men of heart are not agrieved at iJealh^s appmucli, 

For a wakeful mind fears not sluaiher; 

If thy soul cast away the }>ody, what does it matter? 

When the akin wears out, the snake cast^ it away, 

^ HM. p. 10: 




n 


IjJL 




- 

UJ^ 


ijj' 


HPA., 9 {jut, 47a) Line 2; 

EM., p. 14 : ^ - 1 . . 

t ^\* j, 

s* EM., p. m: lot / 
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30 





He rcaliises tlie uaity, who has no ‘state' 

Even in tha path of quest, this intuition ia not g^reat. 




Happy ia t«, wlio fotmd nim within bia uwn stilf* 
—-He is bdinipresmitp bo place ia without Him. 


XExi 

What diisavowala did Satan hurl at Adam? 

Said Haaain (Maii|ur Hallaj) **{I am) the Truth/^ aud got 

the galbwti. 

Every prophet and saiut, w^ho auitered affliction and tormeatSi 
(It waa) due to the vicious and i^nomiiiious conduct o! the 
MuliiLs. 


8« HM., p. 10; HP A. (43i) : 

ifizjfijriZ' 

*i Zfty. p. 13: 

HFA., (440) r Hues I iSt 2 luteichanged. 
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XXXil 



Kv**ry moniPhtp rhv frjujstira are r«f!i|»ientd of new Ixive,— 
I'liey itre in lli«fnisei* not II 105 & iviio foliowr uiLiefs 

The lions would not partake of aught except what they have 
k {I leil ihotiiKcl ven: 

The f«i feotk uijoii the leaTiugs of iliy flesh I 



The Dervish performs every that is difficulty 
With his hrpulh he upplieii halm, which injiures him (F) 

When he attuioA unioa with God^^ he wields powers more 


iwtentj 

“All uTisheathed sword is iiiOTe effective in ita wort I 

XxxiT 



In separation from thee. I have suffered pan^ of auxlety^ 
In onion with thee, 1 have lost mj own eonscionsness: 
Then happine-^s dowueil u^n my soul and became my lotj 


Uow shall I pass my days in peace^ both in body and mindT 


HM., p. IS: 





« 8L.. p. 72; tine: i “= ^ ^ 

»* SL.. p. 117. 
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IXXT 


tj^A Jjt iSj 

{}^^( dv J lC/I 

O TlioUp from wha^ very dhui? r&meth Ijare! 

And from tin* ev»i.^tle and iii^i^sag'e of Tlime rttindU Love! 

V^ ho^neTor ]ia^.-^etli by I'liy mill^ 

Iiitleed tlistt iroiii \hv very iUmr iu tli.e terraco of Tliine 
(house) niiiielli Love! 


CHAPTER VIII 


DARA SHlKtTH AND FINE ARTS 

“,,,. few men have written like biin cDara ^ikiili) in itiiJtn- 
tinn nf tbe style of Aqa 'AMul 

— GHITLAM ’ALT Haft-Ra^am — 
(Tkillrkira'i Kliusilinawlsiii} 


"... .And I have af^uired tlic kingdom of CaUigraphy uinl 
tlie connoisaeuis of Art hove shown deferenre to it.” 

—DAHA SHIKTin— 
(The Dibii'lisi) 


"What Kah-L'Jf«r is to other enstern diamonds, snreJy, the 

richly bound voluioe (of the M'utatiga*)ifi wrought leather,,.,.. 

itiu-Ht be to any other vnluine ul siaiilar ebaructer.” 

— CECIL L. liUlf58 — 
(On Dara i^ikub's Mvragqa*} 


The Mumbai rulers were not only scholarly in habits 
but also possessed a very high aesthetic sense for the appre¬ 
ciation of Fine Arts. Notable calligra- 
hit Ptists and painters formed a regular 
under iha ifTijiieii. class in their court nobility, and most 

distinguished among them, often had a 
man^ab with pay. It was Akbar who introduced, in the 
sixteenth centuiy, the Persian style of painting into India, 
and saw in the charms of pictorial Art “ a peculiar means 
of recognising God.” His direct patronage and personal 
encouragement of Indian artists of traditional religious 
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Style and Muslim painters of the Persian school resulted 
in the most remarkable synthesis in the realm of fine arts, 
and later on, led to the growtli of the Indo-Persian Art. 
Abul Fndl gives a list of more than one hundred calli¬ 
graphers and painters of the sixteenth irentury. among the 
latter, he adds,^ seventeen " are considered as Masters of 
Art.” Of these two are of outstanding nature—KJjwiija 
'Abdul Saniad Mlrin'^aUm. a native of and an 

accomplished calligrapher and painter, who attained the 
distinction of being enrolled to official nobility and later, 
became the Master of Mint and a Revenue Commissioner 
of a Province i the other w;is a Hindu court painter and a 
great favourite of Akbar, named Diiswantli, about whom 
Abul Fad] observes that “he surpassed all painters and 
ranked as first among the masters of the age.” 

During Akbar’s time Calligraphy was also studied as 
an Art rather than a qualification of personal distinction 
and the court-calligraphers in the Imiierial Dar-ul-hn^a 
showed their remarkabie skill in transci ibing letters from 
the Emperor to foreign rulers and the ftirmotts and des- 
paU'hes to jirovincial governors. In the A’ln-i-Akbari 
(Institute XXXIV), Abul Fadl enumerates eight ciiUigrii' 
phical systems as current during the Itith century in Iran, 
Turkistan, India and Turkey .= Akbar introduced minia¬ 
ture-painting on paper, which developed from the practice 


* A'in-i-Akfmri (Blwhniauu, 1, p. TT). TIii‘ sevt;iii*?i;u 

Ltrtitrt arc (1) ilTr .Sayyid ‘All, (2) liiJiwoia ‘Alnlul Saiiiml, 
(3) t'uxmkL Qiilmak, (4) {5) Daswantli, Btusaivdii, 

(7) KeabH, (8) 141, (9) Mukmiil, 0<>) JuffannMk. (lU Mfulliii 
(13) Mahcgk, (13) Biemkaruii, (14) I’ara, (15) 8anviala, 
(16) HariWUiS and (IT) Bim. For ileails of iUeir bfc, cxtfB 
workii whicrh have flurvived and have been rupioduced. Fide /oAw- 
Colfection !«• the /ndia Office (UT Portfolios ^ arrangod and 
cataloged) ; soine rciirodortions nro i'itcii in the Cmtrt I’uititcrf 
of the irnind .1/i/^/mh, ,4 /iistori/ of Fine Artt in India and 
(“ct/ton etc, 

5 I hid. Here ubo we find a vritiial lUscaiCTiuti by Abul Fadl 
of the Art of Writitif; and Painting'. 
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of illustratiog maDascript« of iiDportani historical or 
literary works. These were, afterwards, collected in the 
form of Mtiraon^'^ Albums and kept as books of illus¬ 
tration in the loyal library or in private collections of 
Mughal princes and nobles. 

Jahangir, ^ah Jahan, and also Aurangzeb carried 
on the traditional patronage of lioth Indian and foreign 
artists. Indo-Mualim painting attained its highest 
achievement, both in style and character, during the reign 
of Shah Jahan (A.JJ. 1627—‘1658} and the attenuation of 
its artistic grandeur is apparent in the well-known 
Muraqqa' of Darg. ^ikuh now preserved in the India 
office, completed in {A.D. 1641—1642), which is described 
by Smitli, as “ a most pathetic bit of wreckage from a 
princely library/'® 

Prince Darn Shikiih, notwithstanding his pre-occupa* 
lion witli the study of many religious systems, was a 
genei-mis patron of arts and letters. His refined tastes 
aud scholarly habits developed in him a fine aesthetic 
sense, which led to his appreciation of works of fine art.s 
of calligi-aphy and painting. He was himself a noted 
calligraphist, and a pupil of tlie renowned master of his 
time, Aqa Abdur Easlild Dailanii, a eourt-ealligi'aphist of 
Shah Jahan. who is deacrdjed by TufihkirnH OtisAwiaJ.wn 
as the prophet of realm of Calligraphic Art."* He 




. i UTKey. LoDdon. 1912, (plate. 201) 
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Dirt f=bikii 1 i 
Wlnt Afti, 




ctwlJ write IhHIi in ami AWfi‘% hi a very graceful 

style in imitation of his teacher Aqa 
Ua^IiJ, A strikingly ehanning l»aint- 
ing in Mr. A. Ghosh’s r-ollection depicts 
him taking his lessons in caliigraphy 
from the tvnowned niirstei'." This picture alxiunds in fine 
illumination, rich ornamentation and hixiirioiis colour 
scheme: Hara .%ikiih is seen sitting iii the first row with 
his illustrious teacher. If the histoiical actniacy of the 
painting is estahlished. we can conclude with justification, 
that be had received much benefit from the incomparable 
skill and unsurpassaHle nhility of his teacliei ;-' Ghiilam 
‘All Ilfi/t-Qalam pays a high tribute lo the exti-aiutlinary- 
penmanship of the prince ami remarks, “In spite of bis 
busy life ns a prince and occupation with many sciences, 
few have written like him in imitation of the style of 
Aqa ‘Abdur Kashid.**'* 

Many extant specimens of the caUigraphy of Dura 
^ikuh. preservetl in various oriental libraries, alum that 
he fH>sst‘ssed a remarkulily high degree 
Finiitt«] erihis of jRjrfection Ixuh in ^'as^ and 

{}(/ and a seldom siu jiassed grace ami 
heantv in writing. M. MahfuK-ul-Haq 
has collected the following ibirteeii siiecimens of his calli¬ 
graphy" :— 

fl) SaJhii(t~Hl-Ateliyd\ Oriental Publie l-ibi“ai*y 

iuid Cat. fl/ Imtiffn V/fUfCtinns in (hf of Fine Arts linstan, 

Vol. IV, j),* 4 l XXVIiiuil f/I V), 

“ itL-pojiluc-eiJ in tin? (aJet/ffa /{eeictr. ilim'l* ItJ'io. 

^ Tadjitirff’i KJjunijJiiOi’I^iiii, fiih. Inti. ]J. 54, 

j ✓» JtPJ /Jf J1 f 


‘iptvimBni vS iiiA Cmlli 
0^*141'. 


BUt. /r»d. iniJSI. p. 30-32; also MujTiwi 
Reviar, Yd, 11. Y*.'. IMS, 

F. 21 
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I’iitiiR, MS. No. 673, hearitig the following note in the 
hand-writing Dara Shikfih :— 

Khan Bahadur ‘Abdul Miiqtadav (Catalogue of Per- 
liititi MSS. in tfte Orit’Htal Public Library, Patna, t'oi 
17//. p, 47-48) is of opinion that the MS. has l>een col¬ 
lated by Dara ^ikuh, as the marginal notes indicate, and 
not copied by him, as is generally asserted 


* To diis may lie a tilled tJittt uuitjue iiiilygnipli MS, of 
^ traniK^ribed by Uara’ in tbe priTate 

at U^wikn Bakailur Httjsi Ntu^liidTa Xatli of Lahore. 
Ijie (into of fmusei'ipiioti jj? 1049 A.H.j i.e. ilie yctir in "which 
work waa coniplet^jd* Tho MS, Iiafi been noticed in the Punjab 
Univetsity OrtenUil Colhffr Mngazine (May, 19;}4) and a rots,?rapL 
Of tbe liuiiie been obt^nieil for the Ambin Seiitioa of the l^nninh 
university Library, 

The original MS. w<i5 lent by the ownar .to Dr. Eabindra Nath 
lagore fur 6 mootlw lor my um in oiir Detiartinent of Islamic 
Studies at Santidifeetan. 


TVrittan in clear /VTiwto'ftq, it contains 224 folios 10" * ft", with 
written BYfo^e about 6J*x 3i», lines 16 per page, It has been 
resjispeii by tbe f.>waer and inmcir nlter'fktjpiig and udditionsi have 
Men made at several places. Illegible and incorrect words have 
been wraped and in their place ornamental flowers and decorations 
kuve been inserted. Of first 9 pages, only Irugments have remained, 

t beautifully preserved in 

leather binding. The MS. concludes with the following lines: 
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(2) The Qtir*an, written on deer skin in 1(>51 A.H., 
lieai inff the following note at the cobphon : 

§l}ami!-iil-tJlaina Haiiz Na/Jr Ahmad, who examined 
the MS. in the Journal and FroeeedinffS of the Asiatie 
Society of Bengal (New Series, 1917, p. xc) remarks; “The 
verses of the Qur'an are written throughout in gold. The 
headings are ilhuninated with fine floral designs and the 
(»py is beautifiiily illoniiiiated thiougbout. The MS, is 
oarefuliy pre^ez'ved in a splendid library (‘Aziz Bagh 
L i bra ry, Hyderabad-Deocan. ’' 

(3) Fanisura, written in learned ^askh in gold. 
The MS. formerly belonged to the Buhar Librarj', Calcutta, 
but is now deposited with the Trustees of Victoria Memo¬ 
rial Hall, Calcutta. (See ('titaloyue ijfiwoj^ne of Persian 
MSS. in the Buhar Idlirary, p, viii). 

(4) Dah Pmtd-i-A rastTi, in fine dear Nasta'iiq, with¬ 
in gold-ruled borders pi'eserved in the Victoria Memorial 
Hall, Calcutta. 

(5) Risnht'i IIikouit-i'A rastu, copied hv the Prim-e in 
1041 A.H. and now preseiwed in Asifiva Library Hvdera- 
bad-Dm-an. (See Urdu Handdht of the Library, Vol. 
11. p. 1770—71). 

The I'over of the last folio coatnlua Ihc iinmefi of a f«w persona 
t'miii whose liatuitt the MS. Ita^ pa-s^itKl. *Jii itilililuni, iliere ore 
affi:te<l 3 seal*. I'lie first reails: 

jlj- (f 

The other two .seals are of s<inivre ahayo nf the I3th century 
A, If. hut not clear enough: 
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(fi^ ^arah i~Dntfin4-l{afiz. l^y Saif‘iitl-Dln Alml 
Hasan, ‘Abdul Kahman, dt^fective Jit the Ijegiimiiig, The 
date of transcriptioa is not given in the Urdu Umid-H^t 
(\o!. I. p. 736—^39) of the Asihya Librarj'', Hvdevabad* 
Deccan, where the MS. is at present. 

(7) A note on the fly-leaf of an autograph copy of 
a matbnawl of Balix=i-ud-DJn Sulpn Walad, son of the 
well-known Jalal-ud-nin Rumi The Manuscript belor^- 
ed to the Government of India and ivas noticed in the 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (1870, p. 

251). H, Blochmann published u facsitniie of the auto¬ 
graph note of Dara Stpkuh in the Journal of Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (1R70. p, 272) which runs as follows r— 

(8) A Wasli exhibited at the Sixth Session of the 
\adu'at-ul-‘ llama hehl at Heiiaies in imMl. (See d//- 
Nadioa. Vol. Ill, No. 4), 

(9) A Wash e.\hibiled at the Second Session of the 
Indian Historical Records Commission held at Lahore, 
imi {See p. xxii of the Proceedings of the Commission).' 

(10) A Wa§1i in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
dated 1046 A.H. (1636 A.D.), Vide^ Sachau and Ethe’^s 
Catalogue of Persian MSS. in the Bodleian Library^ Vol. 
I. Column No. 1090. 

(11) It appears from the letters of Shibli Na'manl, 
a well-known Urdu scholar, that Dr. E. Denison Roas had 
in h*s po_ssession an autograph of Dara Shikfih {See Mafia- 
lihA-ShihU, Vol. II, p, 241). 

(12) A Wa^lr exhibited at the Fourth Meeting of the 
Indian Historical Records Commission held at Delhi (See 


SmKf-H Axn FiNr* AJtTS; 


m 

Proct>’t/hi(/s ai the; ('DBinustiion, Vol. IV'., p. 107, anti 
^f^mo^rs of the Arch. Sitr. of India, No. 29. p. 12). 

(13) ,.\d .lutf^iuph rrote on th^ valliable Album which 
Data Rijikuh prejsenteil to liis “ nearest aiui dearest wife ” 
Nsdira He^uiiu 

Dfira f^ikuh’s great skill in calligraphy aroused his 
interest in the Art of Painting. In ItKlcit-Fersian Art, 
ralligr.aphy and miniature are like twin 
d«t* shiMh tni sisters or better perhaps, as Kuart ob- 
serves, the Oriental miniature is a maid* 
servant of calligraphy.'’ A great admir¬ 
er of Indo-Iranian Ai't, he was also n connoisseur of the 
technique of the miniutuve; and lieing catholic in spirit 
rehned in tastes, with no religious scruples to mar his ap¬ 
preciative sense, he became a good Judge and an excellent 
collector of the piotoria] art of the Muglmls. He has expres¬ 
sed Ills views on the subject in a preface w'hich he wrote 
tor his renowned now pj'cserved in the India 

Ollice. So far as is known, only three copies t>f this preface 
are now extant: one in the Iknileian Library Oxford; second 
ill the private collection of Manlvi ‘AImIuI Ilaq of Auraii' 
gal>ad and the third inrorporated in a MS. of Xiffiirtstan- 
i-Mti/iir'" in the Bibltiitheque Xatiniiable Paris (Blochet’s 


" /,(■/ t'f /rji Minifftiircs ile I'Orj™/ Majtul»niH, 

I’ftris, lUlW, 

TIu' JntcTS, nates iind tilJier writiiigs uf refined 
cpf Abul liamkiit MuiiTi' i>t ’ tiithuiX' td. 
ptii Itujub A, H, lltidj t'tdlwled by tbp autl'ior, 

lire Viirioicily styled as mill 

/iuqqa‘at~i~Jf titnr, but this eollei liiiu pt nt least a iiortipu of it, is 
entidifi] as by Hieu (Cat. yf IVs, MS. Vflh in, 

p. llM&ct). lu my ypiniun. a4i [ Ijuy^j found iii tlm writ- 

in^ of jltiiilr, thiK: i?i nut Jiktly Uy rimluiu Bttfli 
tsi liis : tlii* iiiurt* likely iikiiru lor it wuiild ha liutuit-l- 

SfiJcfivn by Muluiiiirimr] KkiihIhi of T-;itiore (wr, lilfiS A.[K>, 

aa the lutrytliirtiou tci this f^nltet'tiua written by Abul Uarakiit 
^[linlr oeriuiiti uthpiol ituJ private leEtei^, ihe funiiiT 

uTitt™ ill the luilile oi ^iilii Jiihun, iiiul other royal lltid 

princely iserAuits^j^eH" fEthe. — JR L J| Lnwever, p'mbable 

tlmt ibr MR- entilletl in the Biblintbequo 
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Catalogue, No. 701). The t-ext of the Preface has now been 
ma4ie ayailable through the efforts of Dr. 'Ahlullah 
ChughtaT. who has examined the MS. of Niffdrhtan-i- 
Afujilr in Paris. 

* 

The Preface is written in ornate prose intei’spersed 
with equally ornate verse. It opens with the pi’aise of 
God, the Prophet and the four Caliphs, 
Dthicha-i-stitm-iqa- The M for w'hieh the preface is 
ud It* T«ii. written k l epeatedly styled at K&rnd~ 

ma/i. Here are some extracts from it: 


,Anij i liav'i» nrtguirtd tin* kin^iKuti *>f ('idJigraphy I'khat> 
und the of the Art imve tdirwa deferem^e to it, I h»ve 

tied dowji the htmdii pf the masters of this Art and with folded hands 
(jii humiltty) Imre rorried on this work. 


“This A'firndnm/) (Alhuniy) [ have illustntted with my uwn 
lumipaus writing and this enligliteueil garden fl huve nurtured 
with the drofis of my j>en. 


And whereas, I, jMra fihikuh, sun of gjjah Jahan, with the 
aid of _my pen have, for a eunsidemble thiie, reerented the 
foundntiou-lme (khittn) of CaUigrai>hy cyjal) and have remodelled 
i> with niy exretlent pennianship.... 


I^y“he nnnie of the Creator, \\ hat a /iSmiiwah I in whieh 
henmftiiship agrees gracefully witli puiutiiig, where style of the 
hittiT IS hannonittus with that of tlie former. Its writiug ts the 
hrinunient of ngrtwiihiUty ciud its paiiithig represent Ixdh fortn and 

-ipiriT . 


And tlien he pays a tribute to his father Shab Jahiin. 
his grandeur, equity and love for rshtm : 

"Thr *^'nad f/3nl of ^hc tnppv ixmjynilbofl but 

ibA Grqit Lofd qT tba Wisrli> 

Tbn Kln^ v,'hA ifaujh^ thf- forai of tlie tc pcff^rioo. 

Htf! wi^ ikdl fhd? i.DH ^iliLb^^ifmn bui: 

Tbtf raintttx'i leecqmd effort him fii^t | 


lutnMjueiiOD U} BitUr^^^nJchun. ^ iiw uiiim;- bi?® 

lliiy, \lm', t’niversity Oriental f^nfUffe 
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Of tile Allmni, lie in very glowing ievm^: 

Itefnre its CalHgmpliy tlie lines tif wiiter ^yiat*i-§b) 

are in alinme and die cLrele rouail ike fiuu (KLai-i-afilb) stands 
discredited^ its pnintiugs are set aright along with ealligTaphy like 
nn ordinance of fini]: and the latter, like the idohn^in^hipperSt itn 
heart enamoured of the former, invoke the prut^etion of God* The 
lovelioM!^ of its pii torial art is associated n itk the charm of the 
h+'autieir. imd tlie ilot of its writing links itself with the mole of 
the sweet-heart: 


f raffment 

'"By Ttif SifHktt of (lod^ \hh toloiirful 

ALEKincd pctfcscllati tlirmigh ifa^ cfforlft at mj pcu. 

It It gn^laiiH nkw niMiPi the cyr lipsy. for 

lis imtu itG oitossi»tii 3 *i pa ikM- of th‘ Cup af .UmahTiJr 

SnAi h tlw* chanji of hi pjiitarlpT AH, thil 

TIk ^iLi-t^r-bodicd Idcile* OOl of PhlltlOi Fpve fAlEod ola it? f«i(h ot ctphT- 
Thr‘ men of YihvPti 1ool£ op la it4 nTilinK> for illutiniiitbo. 

For* the coHyriiira o( [Ttonin^ bnghteiLi up tbe eyes of ihi' 

Tti writing !fl Eupf^,, lilcfi eIm down {Kffiof) on Ifaiq iiiaoii-fpc«4 
May tho Titne'a pag^o bo flver Lklummei by it! 

Tow<jrds the eiu! of the preface Daril ii^jikub ^ipeaka 
very harshly of the erroneous scribes—'* the poets and 
men of letters often fall vietim to the scoundrelly scrilws, 
worst writers that) whom tiiere are none jn any realm—” 
The Mlitffffffti* of Dat'B Shikfih contains 78 folios be¬ 
sides many dei^ti'ated fiy-leaves. It has on each /o/. n. a 
miniature ami on fol. h, :t0 signed specimens of calligraphy 
by Masters of the Art, the earliest being on fol. (i2 b, dated 
A.H. 9U4 (A.D, 1498—99) at Herat. The first folio 
imtains an impression of seal of the Kitabdar of Emperor 
Atirangreb. named Sayyid ‘Ali al-Hasnini.*' who styles 


13 ^ Mir Sayyid AH Min al-Husaini 

Jawdtuir-ttuqnm of Tubrez, son of AyS Muqiiu, o renowned cnlii- 
(rruphist. A^-cording to Mir’at^tUKhaffai. he i'auib to India during 
Sb«h Jiibiu's reig^a and entered hie eerviee. He was Aiiraiig:zeh*a 
tutor nud wiia later appointed superintendent of the Imperial 
Library. He dieti in 1(M4 A.H. in Het^can due to a malady of ins- 
tanity. Fide. Todbkira’i KhtuthmawlBin. Bib, Ind. p, 
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bTinijelf rtii " a murlil of 'Alajngir,’* dated A,H. 11W9. The 
beautiful trauscviptioii by llara on foL 2 a, i:j in 

the form of ilcdifiition, though on jn'i-ount-of its being 
written on a splasli of gc^ld, the ink ha^ lost its sheen It 
reads: 

. 

il »u>l (i'tf * 

Ftxtm the dedicatory note it is eviilent that the 
Mtimqtfa' was preseriteil Iw nai a^hikuh to his “nearest and 
dearest wnfe l*ady Xadira Begum " ** in the year A.H 
Idol fA.D. 1041^2). 

The Murtifjija'' of Barfi ?Mjikuh suggests a very close 
connection which exists Iwtween cailligraphy and painting 
in the IndtvPersian Art, Essential 
WBWjfla' tog.-Bti harraonv between the kliat and the 

the Miiy of C»tlignjiny . — ' 

■Dd MLniitnrt. naksh is evident from the reniarkablc 

iissimilative character of the tioth found 
in the works of the artists in the Mughal School of Piiiiil' 
ing; thus, many I'f the .-\Iliums in London Collections 
tiotahiy in the British Museum. India Ofiicc and Victoida 
!Uid Albert Museum (Indian Section) containing minia¬ 
tures include hundreds of specimens of calligraphy. 
Architectural frestjoes in IndoPersian style on various 


Nidiru Biliiu Bt'gutij , lln> iliiiigliler id bk mu-li* Sail in 
P»rvc3) to wbom tlie Priiii’<,> ’w-i)9 Tiairriw! on Saiiiluv, tlifl 6th ot 
Jiimaihi 1, A.H. 1042 if'dd^Ahttium}, tnd" V'ol. 1. a- 452 

tq.) fitid boil tno tnakf i!i3Uii-9 from ber — Suliiiitiun ^ikuli iiai] Sipidir 
^ikub, both of wlioiR yhnrvtl tlie miKforfuue of ibeir ffltUer iiiol 
died in the prison fort of Gwnlinr. According to Toveruicr 
{Trartls, Vol, 1. p, 65'h, Nfidiru Honn Hegtim, unvuiiiatried hei 
husband uftor Iiis det«»at unil ptirisbiid of ami thirst in the 
doserl of Kind. Thn pjTuce was so oBvi tad by tbn news that he 
fell as tboiig'h he were dead. 
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Mughal buildings invariably contain calligraphic decora- 
tioiis. chiefly in Persian or Arabic verse; and similarly, 
miniatures relevant to the subject of history or romance, 
illustrating manuscripts written chiefly in Naata'tig (with 
perhaps their total absence in the transcriptions of the 
Holy Qur'an), form an outstanding decorative featui-e of 
the calligraphic works of art. 

Among those wbow signed specimens of calligraphy 
are included in the Mura^qa* are: Muhammad S^alih 
Qadimi (fol. 2 b); 'AH Katib (fol. 20 b): 
spedmiMn ef D{i(«d Mir 'Ali al-Katib'* (fol, 21a); ‘Abd al- 
.irirnifftf, Hiisam.' (fol. 27a); Abdiir Kahim 

\‘lnb(triu-R/.tqf/m^^ (fol. 28a) Muham¬ 
mad ljusain Zairin-Rayqam (fcsl, 29a) 
who styles himself as Jahangir Sbahl; Sultan Muhammarl 
Khandan"* (fol. 39b); Muhammad bin Ishaij ^labahl (fob 
38b); Muhammad (Ilijsain) al-Kashmin"' (fol. 44lb); 
^ah Muijammad Katib (fol, (iOb); Zain-ud-Din Ma^ud 


'■* ATir ‘Aii aJ-Kutib uf Uprit. 3011 of Miikiiiud Kuflql unil £i 
leiirued pupil of ^ultfLu *AI[, Ttulitkir{t~iStiartia*i Anjjim4in 
d«£oribeti Jiim a CDateniTMirarjf of JIjiiih He woa also ei poet wilLi 
ihp no7ii phiine of In Buyiarn, Jie oMoeifited 

With Abrlnllab Klurp ITzhuk. Tadhkira-i^Khauhtta n-fjgn (op. tsit.) 
Htutes that he iusorib^d his noTiH? with the ^pecimetiB of bis enlligra- 
jihy In the famoua of Jnbingir. He nlao -wrote a treatise 

on the principleji of Calliifraphy for prince Sultan Mahmnd 
Jlti^ftftr, He died ia A.11. JJoO. 

Moni prohahl^f Mirza ^AlHlur Hahlm son uf 

Bairam who dni^-ribed as one "who |>Dssg^Rorl a great skill 

art." He was bom in A-H, 964 ond died in 
A.,H 103(1 Another cidliprupher ut this name wus a pupil of 
Aqn Abdul Ha^td, (p, 56). 

+ Sultan Mu^mnmd Klriindmi. ii papil of Mauiina Adiur wfiii 
linnsclf wiis u pupil uf ^fir ^Ali Tnhieisi. He lived duriDi; the 
reign of Amir Timur, 

Muhnnimad (Htisain) nl-Hi^nuri wiis an Indian 
wnfCT, whom Ahbar gave the title of Z^rrln-Baq^u^ trij^i^Akbnrl, 
^ llo). ^Ibul Ffldl also rails hitu and 

He was a pupil of Maulina Mbilul ^Azlz and died m 1030 A.H. 

F. 22 
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Katib^** {fol. Hib); MuhamoiatJ ^usiiiam /Mrrin'Raqam 
Akbar Shabi (foi, 68b); and Sultan Muhammad^* (fol*'' 
77 a). 

The last folio again contains an impression of the seal 
of Sayyid ‘Ali al-Hnsaini, the KiUlbd^r of *Alamgn\ 
dated 'a,H. 1069. 

The Murntqti^ of Dara ^ikiih ^lontains alnnit 40 
miniatures. Some of these are remarkable specimens of 
Indo-Persian art; e.g .: 

Fol. 8. Brotrn Bird, anonymoua. reproduced by 
Smith (Plate CXX) with the description: “A charming 
bird study—longd^ged brown bird standing by the side 
of a pool, fringed with grass, flowers ami bamlioos in toler¬ 
ably gtxtd perspective. The blue aky unfortunatelv Is 
rather crude.”-*’ 

Fol, 10. Wild Duck, anonymous, reproduced by 
Smith (Plate CXXI) *' representing a wild duck standing 
by the side of a pool at the foot of a bil- 
The in Sunlight is boldlv Indicated by a 

tbt' Attffngiifl . wash of gold with a surprisingly fine 

effect.” 

ToIb, II and 12. Am Old Faq^r in PositiojiSt 
holding a bw>k in one hnnd, and a rosary in the other The 


Zain-ud-Dtii (Atultniiiidl u pninl ut ^fuliuiuumil ‘.\nf Yaqiit. 
ADotlier LialligTiiplirr of thie tmmo ih MouIuhr Zuiu-ud-lilti 
-Viflhipuri, a papil of SlaulS&H Sultan ‘Ali Muahliitili. 

** ^ultao MuhamniHil tlffirP) u voutemimrury of Sultan 
Muhamniad Khaotfiii (jtupra). 

Mir Muhanijimtl ^Mh, lion of Mir Muhammad ‘Alxlullih 
iM wns a jxiet und « reBoumfid cnlligrojilikst iu the 
yofta'Ug style, Acc^rdin^ to ‘Amat-i^^aUh of MiihHitiiDad Sfilih 
Kanbii {wr. A,11. 1071)), he had n double p^n-name—Koghfi in' 

Persian and Subliwnl in Hindi, nr died in A.11. KHil. (Fiic 
Tadbldra-i-ghneLnawi!^, Rih. And. p. 101,), 

a# A History of Fine. Arts in India onii Ceylon, Oxford, 1911, 
p„ 476» 

Ibid. 
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oatline of the figure is drawn with the usual sharpness and 
shading with fine lines is employed sufficiently to give an 
impression of roundness< Subdued colouring. 

Fols. 17b, 18, 19b, SSb. 35b and 45b. Six Porlrmts 
&f Prinae Salim, by anonymous artists That on fol. 18. 
is of exquisite beauty, rich in colour and scheme. It 
shows the young Prince Salim (Jahangir) sitting at his 
Knees on a luxurious carpet, liefore a saint who is holding 
a book in his hands. In the background is a lake, beyond 
which are visible domes of village helmets. Akwe stands 
a gold, blue and yellow sky of infinite beauty, with a few’ 
larks hovering by in the distant horizon. 

Fol. 2L A Sa^ji in Iranian Robes Fillina a Cup of 
IVine, with this transcription; Muhammad Khan Muisa- 
wwar, A H, 1943, ‘ ' 

Fol. 37a. ,■! Prince and a I)art!esh, 

Fol, 41a and 41 li. Landscape. 

Fol. 48a. Portrait of an Amir. 

Fol. 45, .-j Lada Under a BlossoMinff Tree," 

Fol 42b and 43. 2ieo li ood Untfractn^s, one of S, 
Caterina di Siena dated 1585 A.D.. and the other of S* 
Margarita of about the same period. 

Fol. fin. Reading the QnrUln, by an anon^iuous 
artist. A Mulla is reading the Qur*dn which is placed 
on a stand; two pupils are listening attentively while a 
thii'd is performing abulutions.-* 

Fol. 7Jb and 72b, Tu'o Bird Studies 

Fol. 74, A Lady with a Gmtlemnn in European 
Costume t 

The style of some of the miniatures enumerated above,' 
varies aaiording to the theme, but in all other respects — 


=3 Heprodm^l bv Biuyon (The Court Puinler^ of tbe Urdnil 
Maglials), Plate XJtiSI. 

« Smith, op. eit. Plate tXXIX. 
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richness of wlour, liriilianc'v of nutline sintl shnrpneE5s of 
tone, nenrly nil pictures represent the 

Th* atjitv or tbf salient features of IjuIo-P ersian Ait. 
minwtuTn. Some paintings show a not too insigni¬ 

ficant influence *)f European Art: two 
wood engravings (fol. 451 j and 4;i) and another picture (fol. 
74) deal with Christian Kubje<rts; while the eharming delin¬ 
eations of bird of life are in pure Persian style, with perhaps 
a superb but undefinable Indian touch. The landscapes at^ 
all in Indu-Persian eoneeption, while some ahow a high 
degree of t^ynthests between Indian traditional art and 
Persian technique. The Saqi and nearly all the portraits 
of T^rince Salim are purely Persian IwHh in colour and 
Si‘heme. 

The .VnmY/yo* of Darn Sijikuh, which is now piieserv- 
ed in the India Office, is a rare combination of style and 
subject. It contains uniqne specimens both of calligraphic 
and picCoral art begining from Akbar’s time tilt the end 
of ^ah Jahan's reign, compiled and artauged by the Prince 
himself — a fact which liears a remark- 
Th« v*iui> oc the able testimony to his high artistic taste 
Peniw Art. and appreciative sen.se- iMearly nil rntics 

are unanimous about its value as a rare 
collection of works of Indo-Persian art; though one re¬ 
marks, *' that very few pictures show any strength," while 
another observes, “ that they may have been chosen for the 
femininity of their character, as the volume formed a pre¬ 
sent to a lady." It is in this respect that a pathetic and 
intense human interest surrounds the .41hiiin, as it was a 
gift from a loving husband to a devoted wife. Ajiart from 
this holo of romance and tragedy, the Muraqqa\ to a 
student of Indo-Iranian Art presents a brilliant pararaona 
of the remarkable achievement of the Mughals in the pat¬ 
ronage of Art and Calligraphy. “What A'oA-*-jVoor is to 
other eastern diamonds.” remarks Cecil 1., Burns, 
“surely the richly bound volume io wnmght leather. 


con- 
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taining minatiires of Pev^^ian^ Central Assian and Mu{?bal 
artists, and spetnniens of enUigraphy of the highest quality 
, of the penmerrs and paintev’s art. must be to any other 
volumes of similar eharaeter , . , . The Album i$ similar 
to such an one ae Vasaris, the great bicgi'apher of the Re* 
naissanee in Italy, prepared of the drawings of the artists 
of that period. All are of the highest quality, of the 
schools represented* and afford a striking testimony to the 
kuow'ledge of the Prince who selec-tetl them.”^* 


IjuDted fntm tbe Times of India AdduoJ, by K. Mshfuz- 
ul-Huq in iW .Vutlim lienrv, Vol. 11. ?fo. 'J, i92S. 



PART TWO 


STUDIES IN HINDUISM AND 
TRANSLATIONS FROM 
SANSKRIT 

PROLOGUE 

Muslim interest in India—^particularly in Indian 
sciences, riz, religion, astronomy, astrology, mcfdieine, 
mathematics, etc.—presents today a 
aituiim uaiu-'t great historical phenomenon revolving 
emt riliiiiin™ wV * back to as early as the first half of the 
2nd century A H, The meteoric rise of 
Islam beyond the x^rabian peninsula into Syria, Iraq, 
Egypt and Persia within a det‘ade of the death of the holy 
Prophet, brought the sturdy Arabs into contact with some 
of the most ancient civilisations the world had ever seen. 
The Arab, warrior with a fanatical zeal conquered new 
lands, the Arab administrative genius incorporated them 
into the Ddr-ul-lsldjn, but in the wake of the two came 
slowly and imperceptibly the x\rab mind, to study and 
understand the cultural and the intellectual achievements 
of those "whom they had conquered. Gradually, within a 
century, the process of cultural contact with the outside 
world proved a great civilising force which culminated in 
the xArab renaissance movement at the groat centre of 
Islamic learning at Baghdad, founded by al-Mansur in 
A.H. 145, 

The reign of the Caliphs saw an unprecedented 
intellectual interest of the Arab world in the religion and 
sciences of the non'MiisIims. Abu 

of T^ilayri Lr- t i(J? i -a ■- - d- * . 

Bagbdid. (A. H. ISfih—158) 
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established a research and translation Bureau entitled 
the Bait-al-Hikmat, where learned men engaged them* 
selves in the study and translation of Greek, Syriac, Zend, 
Latin and Sanskrit works, mastly an philosophical, 
astronomical and me^iical sciences. The patronage of 
sciences and literature, 1x»th Islamic and foreign, 
continued during the glorious reigns of Harun 
(A.H. 170—Iftil) and ilamfm (A.H. 198—218). Men 
of letters, poets, physicians, aiid philosophers mus¬ 
tered at Mamun’a court for their learning. “ The monas¬ 
teries of Syria, Asia Minor and the Levant,” observes Mmr,‘ 
“ wei‘e I'ansacked for manuscripts of the Gj'eek philoso¬ 
phers, historians and geometricians. These with vast 
labour and erudition were translated into Arabic." Dur¬ 
ing this periovl Indian, Jewish and Christian scholars were 
maintained at the court. 

Indian thought reached the early Islamic world 
thmugh diverse channels. The Magian, imbued both in 

infuAoti cf Tnaim) ^*^*^'*'*^ Persian philosophy and 

learning, einbracetl Islam during al- 
Mansur’s leign. He brought with him 
the knowledge of Indian anil Huddhistic religions, customs 
and Li'aditions. The great famiJy of Bramak miiiistei's 
who ruled the Islamic world for more than half a cen¬ 
tury (13fi-l86 A-H.),were perhaps the greatest Indiauis^ 
whose interest in Indian learning wa-s unbounded. Though 
the Barmaks were Indian Buddhists in origin converted to 
Islam, and it is probable, that Kljalid b, Barmak might 
have been “indumi liv family traditions” to introduce In¬ 
dian sciences into the Islamic world, it would be wrong to 
assume that the whole intelleciiuni interest of the Muslims 
rested on the official patronage of the Baghdad court. The 
unfortunate end of the Raimaks with their extermination 


7’Ae Caliphate t Hite, Bedine and Fall, Edinburgh, 1934, 
ji ote. 
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by Harun al-Kashid. did not bring an abrupt end to the 
Indo-Arab oultui'al contact* on the other hand Indian 
sciences had already tuotised Muslim interest to such an 
extent that during the next few centuries we find Arab 
historians, scholai's, geographers anti travellers visiting 
India to obtain first-hand information almut her people, 
geography, religion, sciences and social customs. The 
process of cultural contact between the Arabs and the 
Indians was a part of the great Arab renaissance move^ 
ment; though academic in character, it was, nonethelesa, a 
spontaneous effoM of the Muslims to acijtiirc knowledge of 
the science.^ of other peoples of the world, U is, however, 
difficult to ascertain the amount of Indiait influence on 
Islamic medicine, astronomy, matheiioitics. etc., though 
Nicholson thinks, that it was considerable, but “ was 


greatly inferior to that of the Greeks,” 

Many Arab s^iholai s umtinued to show* an ever- 
increasing interest in Indian sciences. Dr. Sachau thinks.-’ 
that in Albertini’s time in .Vraldn ‘■there were circles of 
educated men w*ho had an intei^at iis 

sojli'C b scientific works of Jodi a 

translated into Arabic, who at the same 
time were sufficiently familiar with the 
sufaject-niattei' to criticise the vai tons representations of 
the same subject and to give preferenc.e to one, to the ex¬ 
clusion of the other,” Even before that, at Baghdad in 
the Ihid renturj* A.H., many religious dLsc-ussions were 
often held between Muslim scholars and learned men of 
other communities. It is states! that under the patronage 
of IJie Bai-niak.s, juany Pftttdilft took part in these diseua* 
siuns and one or two Muslims were sent to India hi accuiire 
the knowledge of ludlan :^ieDoes,“ 


3 Alherunr^ LotlJuii. 1914, p. 

, tor ftf msuir rtlij^ious iti* j ■ 

J»d.. 
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ladiao 

niclkgible^ 


It is curious that witb aU the intellectual forces 
working at the Baghdad court, the Indians made Tet^ 
little response to the genuine philnsophi- 
fetpoDta interest of the Muslims in India. 
They received MusHin travellers with 
reseiTe and suspicion, and very few, if any. showed any 
inclination towards acquiring any knowledge of Islamic 
religion, philosophy and social customs. There is no 
evidence to that effect except that during the reign of 
Harun ahRashid (A.H. l70—Ifld), a Hiudu ruler sent a 
message to Baghdad that a Mu.slim theoh^ian may be 
sent over to India to acquaint him about their^ religion. A 
Hindi (Sanskrit? or Sindhi?) Lraiuslation of the 
Qur’an is said to have lieen made in A.H. at the order 
of a Hindu Raja. According to Yanbu'), in the first half 
of the 4th century A.H.. the ruler of Atra named tMah- 
iTig ?) wiote to Amir Abdullah b, ‘Umar, the governor 
of Mansura in Sind, to send some one to initiate him into 
Islamic religion.^ 

Before Albcrum, dahix of Basra (d. 255 A.H.), a 
famous scholar in the Arabic language wrote on the Prin¬ 
ciples of Indian Rhetoric in hia work 
entitled the Kitah ttl-Btiyiiu. v\hraad b. 
Ya'qub h, Ja'far (d, 287 A.H.), a historian arid geogra¬ 
pher who visited India, has compiled a list of Indian works 
translated into Arabic.^ Muliammml b, Ishaq Ibn uf- 
Nadim in his encyclopaedic work the nl-Fthrist^ refers 
oonstantly to a large number of works on Indian religion, 


Ejirlj- tipJetouL-tss. 


Ibn al-Athir {Acronnt ijf the veor 148 Mas^ndrH Ktf^h 

J/wriJj ^l^Dh/ifnih ira nhjawh^r (ed+ Birbi'Pr de MejTiard)^ 

Voh I. pp, 2&3-54, 29S, tJST-SS FntUk ai-Btilddn, p. 446 sg-; 

^Ajd'ib tiLlJind^ Leydon^ p. 4^ //+ ctcn 

* * *Ajaih ftUffindf op, ciL 

® ibn vadih gfii Di&itur Huioriac (fid. HoTitaiiia)^ 

VoL 1, p* 95 and 1(J4. 

* Ed* by Flnfg^el Leipzig. 
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medicine, astronomy etc. translated into Arabic. Qatii 
Sa*id AndulusI (d, 462 A,H.) has devoted one chapter on 
Indian sciences in his Tahaqa.t-nl-lJmtunm,'^ and Ihn Abl 
U?ayl'i‘a's (690—668 A.H.) general biography of physi¬ 
cians entitled the '‘VyTtn ftl-fjthfV fi Taha^filt «/.4 ?!&&«' 
contains one chapter on Indian physicians. 

From the second century A.H. onwards. Arab histo¬ 
rians. geograpliers and travellers rejected the incrpaaing 

irirtiitr, interest of the Muslim intellectual world 
■nd hwnnruma. jn juJia. Amoug the former, many 

came to India, but their works refer more to Indian his¬ 
tory. geography and natinnl sciences than to the religion, 
castes and sec^ts of India, Ibn Khurdadjibah's KHab fil^ 
Mamlik (written in A.H. 250). a work on 

the l\'orld Land and Sea Houtes, deals also with Indian 
c^OTsts and customs. SulaimSi] Tajir (d. A.H. 237) in 
Ills otherwise admirable account of his travels in Iraq. 
India and China entitled the SU^lat-ut-Taw&nkh,'^ 
shows little interest in Indian religious thought, though 
he gives at some length details of Indian social life and 
the administration of the coastal kingdoms. “India Is 
the birth-place of the Chinese religion, which consists in 
the worship of Suddha’s idols,’* he observes, “ but it is 
also the home of medicine, astrology and philus()phv.“‘‘ 
Abu Zaid Sirafl (A.H. 264), who wmte a Supplement to 
Sulaiman Tajir’s Safamama, speaks of Indian leiigion— 
conception of the soul, transmigration, etc., the customs of 
Buddhist monks and the D^fEadUi^ in South Indian tem¬ 
ples.'* The lic^.ounU of great Arab travellers like Abu 


VBilirat, iDia.. JI, U. 

*' ■’t ttl, -11, p. IJS 
“ by Goeje, Leydon. )8H9. 
Ed. by Luagles, Pori*, 1845, 
” Ibid. p. 57. 
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Bulaf Mus*ar U. Muhalal Yaiibu‘i (A,H, S31) who travelled 
in China, Turkistan, Tibet. Kashmir, Multan, Sind and 
southern coast of India; Buzurg b. ^ahryar (A»H. 300) 
the famous writer of the 'Ajaib the gblie-trotter 

Mas'udi {A.H. 303). 'who visited Iraq. Syria. Armenia, 
Asia Minor, Africa, Sudan, Abyssinia, China, Tibet and 
India; Istakjiai'i (A.H, 340). the author of the Moi'dlik wal 
Ibn Hawqal. Ya'qubs, Abul Paraj, Alaqdisi, 
Alberfmi, Idris!, Dimisliqi and Ibn Battuta show the 
great extent of Muslim interest in Indian history, religious 
philosophy, ethnology, and social customs. 

Muhammadan literature on Indian leligious tieliefs 
before Alberunfs time, as compared with works on Indian 
sciences, is negligible. A few works are 
TJi# rivRirtcr of known only by tlieir names. The firat is 
™the HOW extinct al-Diydndt of .'Ibu! 'Ab- 

al-lransbahri of whom Alberuni 
remarks, that "when he came in his work to speak of the 
Hindus and the Buddhists, his arrow missed the mark." 
The second is an unknown work on Buddhism by Zurqan, 
prol>ably a contemjjorarj' of al-Irwnshahrl; the third is 
the Kit&b alr-BilOid wol a general history of 

world religions by Ma^ahhar b, X^hir Muqdisi (A.H. 
335) and the fourth, though written in the middle of the 
4th century A.H. by abShahristanJ. entitled the ul’MUlal 
wat-Nih(d, devotes an exclusive chapter to the religious 
systems of India- 

Of the more ancient or Indo-Arvan stratum of 

M- 

scientific literature," observes Dr. Sachau," nothing has 

reached our time save a number of titles 
imJtwj lOBiiuuse. books, many of them in such a cor¬ 
rupt form as to baffle all attempts at decipherment." 

Kil, Ijt 1070. 

Pttris, Yoh, 

A^berOuI'd fndia^ LondDiir 1917, |i. xss.ii. 
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Many such name^; have eome (iowii to us from al-Mansur's 
reign (A.H, 196'15B) wlien uollection of works (in sciences 
and their classification increased greatly,*® In the field 
of medicine, Indian contribution was bv far the greatest. 
Even before the time of the Abhasids, it is likely, that as 
early as the first (^entuiy A,H,, Muslims had studied 
foreign medicine and many works chiefly Syriac and Giwk 
on the subject had been translated into Arabic. An Indian 
named Manka, is described by Ibn al-Nadlm to 
have cured successfully Hiirun ah Rash Id of a serious 
malady**®* A Hindu physician, named Ibn Dhan,*' • 
is mentioned as the director of the hospital of the Barmaks 
at Baghdad, Yahya h, KhMid Barmak not only npjiointed 
Indian physicians in Baghdad hospitals bat also engaged 
them to help in the translation of Sanskrit medicuil works 
into Arabic in the Imperial Ddr He is also 

said to ha^e sent a man to India to collect indisenous 
herbs,** 

Of the most imjiortant Indian works on medicine, 
pharmacology, texicologj', etc, translated into Arabic^ 

iiwiUn Medic*! however, survived in en- 

tirety; some at least are available in 
fragmentary character, mostly in the 
form of quotations in later works. These are Sasnruta’s 
Manual on Indian Medicine translated into Ar^ic by 
Ma^nka entitled Sasrtii two Sanskrit works described by 
la qubi as Siiidh$hdn and Istangh translated by Ibn 


« Snyall : J/iitory of the CaliyJu, Caleutta, 1880 , p. 267 . 

*** al-Fihrut, ed. by Fluegal, Trfipdg, 1871, p, IflS. 

** According to Sachuu, the of thk Indian pbTfiician may 
^ Uhanya la l ltianui^, i hosen probably pb account of iti etymolo- 
gica] relatioiuliip mtb the noma of DhanTantari. the name of the 

« Ibiti. p. 2^5. 
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Dhan.^“ Abdullah b. ‘Ali translated Oharaka'a work on 
Indian medicine from a Persian version of the same. 

, Manka. at the instance of Sulaiman b. Ishaq, translateil a 
Sanskrit work on phaiiaacology, Ibn ai-Madim gives a 
full list of the works on Indian medicine known to the 
Muslims. According to Kliwara^mf, besides many other 
minor works on the subjeti, one by S^hanaq (1) on vetori- 
naiT science is mentioned to have been translated iiitf> 
Arabic. 


Indian astionomy, astmlogy and kind rad sciences 
ha*e rcd'eived the special attention of the Muslims. Ihn 


Aitroaomv 


Abi Aseha' observes,-- that at Baghdad 


court Kanka Pandit w'as the test known 
among Indian astrolc^era besides the famous physician 
Miinka. Of the former. Ibn ai^Nadim mentions.-^ that four 
of bis works translated into Arabic were entitled the .KUSb 
af-Nam>fi(far fi mdr, the Kjtab al-Asrar 
the Kitdb al-Qimjidt al-Kabh- and the Kit&b fil'-Qimndt 
ai~iiagMr\ while the latter introduced the Muslims to the 
Brakwi-SiddhSiita, the famous Indian treatise on astro¬ 
nomy by Brahmagiipta. This work was translated into 
Arabic by Ya'qub al-Farazi nnder the name of Sindhind. 
Muhammad b. IsmaTl Tanukbi went to India to study 
Indian astralogy,-* Caliph Mu'taqid Billah ^A.H. 279-286) 
sent Ahmad F^ail Dailmi, a weil-known astronomer and 
mathematician to India to study these sciences. According 
to Jahiz** and Ibn al-NadIm,=^ Bahia and his son ^lih who 
embraced Islam, Manka, Bazigar (?) and Falbarfal (?) 


yiil, I, j>+ UNj. Jliii Eil-Xadini iji, riillz* tlip first worl; tta 

iliftdh p. iSfi, 

5^ VoL II. p. 33, 

-5 Op. cti^ p, 3J0, 

Piirisp 1314_ p, 44. 

Kififb aJ-Hapan^ p. 40* 
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wefe famous Indian astronomm at the court of Harun al- 
Rjishld. The Sanskrit work of Aryabhata was translated 
into Arabic by al-Faran the Younger and entitled as the • 
Arjahaitd, BrahmagU|>ta, without dmtbt, “ taught the 
Aralis liefore they laKrame acquainted with Ptolmey,” but 
Sin4hind was not the exclusive source of the Muslims on 
Indian astronomy. Brahmagupta’s se«.ii(Kl wort, the 
khtmtiakhsdiiyakn had already been translated a little 
earlier under the name of lufkand.*' Among other 
Hindu astrologers, whose works weie known to the Mus* 
lima, weie dtidar Hindi with his work (in translation?) 
known as »l*Muumd\ Nihak (?) Hind! with bis work 
known as the Asrar al-Masu’it and Sit^hal Hindi with his 
wn>k known as the al~MawalU al-Kuhir. 

During the reign of al-Man^fir, Hm MuqaiTa’, a con¬ 
verted magian and a thorough scholar in many languages 
including Greek. Pahlawi and Sanskrit, 
tnnleifln translated into Arabic the Purwhatafitra 

/‘AftckAMnotf. anti named it Kaltldh tv ft Dlmna, A 

Pahlawi version of it was made during 
Naushirwfiii's reign and later, at the order of the Sanmnid 
ruler Amir .Vasr b. AJ?mad (A. H. 301—331), Haudnki 
versified it into a Pei'siaa vtvfthdv't. The latter version is 
now lost, except its 24‘2 i-ouplefcs restored bv Ethe in a 
monograph on Raudakt."’* Ibn Muqafra‘'s Arabic ver¬ 
sion of the PamhutantTa is perhaps the only Sanskrit 
work which was later on translated into abfUit n dozen 
other languages including Syriac, Hebrew, T.atin. Greek, 
Spanish. French. Turkish, English and Pei'slaii. 

II 

The invasion of Sind by MiiJ>ammad b. Qasim in A.H. 
93/A.D. 712. marks a new phase both politically and cul- 


Op, 
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turally in tht liidoAral) reltitioiis. and till the dose 
ftf (if iht> UHh eentury A.D,, when 
Mabmiid of Ghazna made a 
fresh series of invasions in the north¬ 
west, there was a sharp deeline of official interest in Indian 
sciences. The Arab conquerors of Sind, with their 
new* demiKTatic ideals :iiid zeal for the pmpagation of the 
faitli, were, noitctheleas, tolerent towards the religious 
institutions of non-MusHms. Though they left many tem¬ 
ples uinleniolished. yet their attitude towards the study of 
Indian religions and stdeiiccs was markedly indifferent, 
Mahmud of Ghazna's I'eign is dc^-rihed by his antagonist 
Albeiuni as ruinous in which “the Hindus became like 
atoms of dust scattered in all directions and like a tale of 
old in the mouths of jieople.” but with all his Indifference 
towards Indian thought and culture, it cannot, however 
l)e denied that he ranked as an outstanding figure in the pat¬ 
ronage of Islamic sciences, art and literatme. 

The Ghaznnwids and the Sultanate of Delhi as kings 
showed very tittle interest in Indian literature, but both, 
irrespective of their idiosjTicraciee, were 
iJcUu siiitfl. fiup[Huters of learning and cut* 

ture, Towards the close of the Gbaz* 
nawid rule, duilng the reign of Behram SJjah (A.H. 
^>14—547), Ahul Mii'ali Naar b. ‘Abdul Hamid Mustaufi, 
who wns the chief secretary iti the Dar-td-Inshtt during 
Sultan Ilirahrm’s reign, translated inUji Persian the Arabic 
version of Ibn Muqaffa's KalilM rm Dimmi. A feiv 
other w'orks of Indian origin have suiwived the ravages of 
the time. It is recorded"* that Sultan Feroz Shjlh in A.H, 
772 found in a temple at dawalamukht 130(1 rare Sanskrit 
works. He called the Pandits of the temple and selected 
a mini tier of works, mostly on astronomy, music and phy- 


Munttfkhuih-at-Tawarikft . VoL 1. p. 249. 
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si cal culture and ordered those to be translated into 
Persian. Among these was an Indian work on aatrch 
nomy translated as the DaltiHl-i-Ferozl which BadlunI 
claims to hoTe lead at Lahore in A,H. lOOO, Another 
work on Indian astronomy by the grent Varahmihira was 
translated into Peisian by the order of Sultan Feiw 
{A,H. 7.72’—700) by Shams-uSira.i ‘Aflf, the author nf 
Taflkh-i-Ftroz^dM under the title of Tarjunia^i Barahii 
a treatise entitled the (Jkttnfjut al-Munyut on Inilian 
music was translated during the same period by an anony¬ 
mous wj'iter.®* During the reign of Sikajidar Lodhi 
894—023) a work on Indian medicine was compiled 
from Sanskrit sources under the su|>ervision of Mlari 
Biihwat, son of Khawas Khan. This work entitled the 
Tibh-iSikandttrt or the Ma*dmi Sihxndari. 

WiLs decidedly an improvement on all previous translations 
fmm Indian works on medicine, as it contained a detailed 
and most oomprehensive account of therapeutics (Sutra- 
Sthdit), structure of human l»ody {Sdriink-Sihdfi) and the 
diagnosis and ts^atment of diseases {Nidam Ch*Mtsa 

During this peiio<l, the Muslim kingdoms of Kashmir 
and Deccan showed a unique sjririt of toleration towards 
non-Muslims and an active patronage of 
„ , , . , Indian learning. Zain al-'Ahdin ^lah 

Kuhinir «nd iJweiii, (A.H- 820—S77) of Kashmir and ^iiltan 
Ibrahim ‘ Adil ijhah {ac. A.D. M2) are 
both outstanding figures. According to Firiahta. the for¬ 
mer was a linguist, knowing besides Tslamic languages. 
Sanskrit and Tibetan which he could also speak. His reli¬ 
gious toleration was not confined to the abolition of the 
jizia on the Hindus and prohibition of cow-slaughter, but 
he also enriched the Sanskrit language by oidsricg the 


w FirithUt, Fid, I. p, 330. 
HjEti. ToL II. p. 4T2. 
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translations of many Arabic and Persian works inte that 
language^ and similarly among many Sanskrit works 
translated into Persian at his instance were the Mah&bhd- 
riUanin] the Raj Tarangtni^ the well-known dynastic 
history of Kashmir. Ibrahtm ‘Adii Shiih of Deccan was 
a m'ln of enlightened outjook. According to Firhhta,” 
he not only entrusted the admin isti ation to his able Hindu 
advisers, but also made Sanskrit the official langiiage of 
his state. He was well-versed in Indian music and is said 
to have composed an original treatise on the suliject en¬ 
titled Nau-Rfis.*^ 

Among the Miisliiu travellers and historians whose 
individual efforts brought the knowledge of Indian scienceib 
bo the Muslim world, Abu Raihan 

^ " ' Alberuni occupies a very high place. 

He came to India and studied at firsthand Iiidinn religious 
systems, philosophy, literature, chronology, astronomy, cus¬ 
toms and laws and in retui n taught Greek sciences to 
Indians. He gives an inkling of the reasons, which at this 
time tended to make more intimate cultural contact between 
Hindus and Muslims extremely difficult. These, acoordhig 
to him, were the difficulties of lingual and racial barriers, 
the fierce icoiiocla.stic zeal of the Muslim conquerors, and 
the aloofness of the Hindu piuestly class born of religious 
prejudice and self-conceit, Alberunt’s approach towards 
Indian religions and sciences is characterised by a peculiar 
charm of love for independent enquiiy and an unbiased 
mind. In his method he is very thorough and searching, 
often synically critical, but, nonetheless, very sincere in the 
acquisition of knowledge. His attitude is that of one 
who wants to converse with the Hindus, and discuss with 
them the question of religion, science or literature on the 


Firisbtii, op. oit. 

“ Bieu: Cat. *>f MSS. in British Museum, Vcl, II. 
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basis of their own cavilisatinn.'’** Even nu>i‘e than that. 
He studied Indian reiigions. philosophy, literature, 
scieii^ and euatoma with an assidious zeal from original 
sources and compared them with the theories of Plato, 
Aristotle, Galenus, Ptolemy and other Greek writers. 

His knowledge of Sanskrit works, which he has enu- 
merated as his sources in the Kital^ seems to be 

enormous. His translations from Sans^ 
include that of the a trea¬ 

tise on the Yoga and theistic philosophy 
developed by PataUjala; the Sankkya of Kapila: Brahma' 
gupta^s Bfahma Biddh&nta on Indian astronomy together 
with an original composition on the Principles of SidhSnta 
in Arabic entitled the Jwdmi' al-Ma^ptd hi-Khawd^ir 
at'fiunftd\ Varahmihtra's Laghujdtkam and many other 
translations on Indian sciences. 

Amir Kiiusrau (d. 725 A.H), "the Indian Turk," 
stands as one of the leading figures whose appreciation of 
. India, her sciences, religions and Ian- 

AmiE 

guages wa.^ UQbonnded, He 
ganskrk, wrote poetry in Bi aj Bhaka and attained estra- 
ordinar)' skill in Indian music. The Ma'dth.iT-uhVmarn 
details an incident how ingeniously he out-witted the gi’eat 
Indian musician Gopal Na’ik in the court of Sultan ‘Ala- 
ud-Hln Kjiilji.^® Shibir relates briefly Kli usrau's contri¬ 
bution to the synthesis of Indian and Persian music and 
shows him as the inventor of many Indo-Persian tdgf and 
H® is also said to have written some tj’eatises 
on Indian musie,^*^ In one of his works—the .Vait Sijmhr 
(HI) written iti A.H. 71&—he lavishes praise on India and 


** AlberunVs India, p, 246 . 

Ibid, p, xmix-adi. 

■“ Calcutta, II. p. .j'9. 

ar M'{r*uU*Ajam, \o]. I. p. 1.36^7. 

** f.}/e and Warh of Amit Khmma, CalcuUa, p. 11^, 
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gives ten i-easons for the superiority of the Inti inns in 
science and wisdom over a!! other natiims. H© examines 
in a summary manner their philosophy, logic astrology^ 
pliysics, niathemati«!, astronomy and metaphysics. Of 
the Hindus he i-emarks: '* In divinity alone they are 
confused, but then, so are all other people. Though they 
do not believe in our religion, many of their beliefs are 
like us,”*' He also speaks of many languages of India— 
Hindu’i, Sind hi, Lahon, Kashmiri, Dhur-Samudri, 
Tilangi, Gujarl, Ma'bari, Gouri, Bengali, Oudhi and 
Sanskrit, Sanskrit, he adds, which with its ” strange 
forms of gtammatical irr^ularities in its orthography, 
syntax and literature," nonetheless, '* is pure as pearl, 
inferior to Arabic but superior to Dari,” 

Ul 

After the lapse of alKMit six centuries, the same his¬ 
toric phenomenon i-cpeated itself at the Mughal court at 
Delhi. With the accession of Akbar in 
Mugiui ciourt A.H. 963, a hitherto unprecedented offi- 
AJih.r. cial patronage of Hindu learning and 

translations from important Sanskrit 
works on Indian religion and various sciences follmved.^^ 
Akbar, like his foic-fathers, possessed a refined taste for 
learning. According to AhnI Fa^i, his library consisted 
of a large and varied eollection of Hindi (Sanskrit), Per¬ 
sian, Greek, Kashmirian and Arabic Works, all separately 
classified. ” Experienced people bring them daily and 
read them before His Majesty, who hears every book from 


Ibid, p. ifri. 
Ibid. i>. 182-187. 
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the beginning to the end."” Learned men bf all the realm- 
poets, historians, theologians, philosophers, astronomers. 
ph}'sicians and musicians, swarmed the Imperial court. 
The court-chronicler records notices on the liyes of 140 
learned men in all sciences, classified in five different cate¬ 
gories, fj9 poets, court-poets and 36 principal musicians.*^ 
“ Philologists are constantly engaged/' gays AI'ul Fadl, 
" in translating Hindi (Sanskrit), Greek and Persian 
books info other languages/' Most of the translators 
were paid remuneration according to the merit of the work 
done by them/'’ ^ 

The most outstanding figures among a vast ntiniher of 
Muslim scholars and historians, who engager! themselves 
in the translation of Sanskrit works. 

Abni F»iji. were Akbar's scholarly Prime Ministei'. 

ftthen, Ahul Fadl, his equally distinguished 

brother, Fatdf, the Poet-1 aureate, the 
eminent historian Mulla ‘Abdul Qkdir Badaiini, Naqib 
Khan, S]i»iiJsll Sultan nf Thanlsar and Mulla Sheri. These 
were assisted in their work by an equally large number of 
learned pandits, well-versetl in Indian philosophy and 
sciences. Hindu Sanskrit scholars at the Mughal court 
were divided into five classes. Among the first class were 

“ those who understood the mysteries of Ijoth the worlds ”: 

riz., tl) Madhu SaraswatT, (2) MadJulsiidhan, (:i) JSTua’in 
/Asram?), (4) Hariji Sfir, (5) Dantudai- Bhat, (6) Rflm 
Tirath, (7) Narasingh, (8) Parmiiidra and (fl) Aditya. 


« riVa-t-Jiiwri. (Hloclimnnn), Vd], I, ]i, HO. 
« /ftiW. (laditutif jcxjs), ]t. fiOO-Caj. 

** /bu/, p, lU. 
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Among the seconrf class were ** thcwe who understood the 
mysteries of the heart": t?!*., (1) Rnm Bhadr*-! and (2) 
Jndi'Qp. Among tlie third class were “ those who under^ 
stood philosophy": Ttz.f (1) Nara'in, (2) Madhu Bhat, 
(3) Sri Bhat« (4) Tisriu Bhat, (5) Bntn Kishan, (G) Bal- 
bhadr Mi^ra, (7) VSsildeva Mi^ra. (8) Baman Bhat, (9) 
Vidya Niwas, (10) GaurT Nath, (11) GopI Nath, (12) 
Kisltaii Pandit, (13) Bliattacharya, (14) BJiagirath Bhatta’ 
ehana and (15) Kashf Nath Bhattachavya. Among the 
fourth class were Hindu physicians; riz., (i) Mahndeva, 
(2) Bhim Niitli, (3) Nara’in and (4) sivaji. Among the 
fifth class were " such as understood sciences resting on 
testimony ": riz., BiJoy Sen and Bhan Chand. The 
Hindu court musicians weie Baba Ram Das, Silr Das. 
Ranga Sen and the great Tan Sen. 

The spirit underlying the translatiDns made at the 
instance of Akbar, apart from the genuine love of the 
Muslims for studying Indian religion and 
TK<- ■pirii under- sciences, bad a dehuite political motive. 

It bad very little, if any, spiritual l>ack- 
ground. In no way was it compaiable to 
the semi-philosojfhical, semi-academic spirit of enquiry into 
ancient ndigions and sciences initiated at the Baghdad court 

in the 2nd centun^ A. H. Ahul Pad! in his pteface to the 
Riizmntinifit a Persian translation of the Mahdhhdrata 
{infrn), states the reasons which made Akbar order the tran¬ 
slations of Indian religious works. Speaking of Akhar^s 
liberal outlook, he observes that having observed the fana¬ 
tical hati'ed between the Hindus and the Muslims and being 
convinceil that it arose only from mutual ignorance, that 
enlightened monarch wishful to dispel the same by lender- 
ing the books of the former atH,eifsible to the latter. He select' 
ed, in the fii'st instance, the MahSithdrafa as the most com¬ 
prehensive and that which enjoyed the highest authority, 
and ordered it to be translaletl by competent and impartial 
men of both nations. By this means he wished to show to 
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the Hinduit that some of their gmsseet errors ajid superati* 
tions had no foundation in their ancient hooks, and to fur* 
tber convince the Muslims of their folly in asfitgniug to the 
past existence of the world so short a span as seven thou¬ 
sand years.*' 


The spirit of enqiiir)* initiated by Akbar pmved a pre¬ 
liminary to the gradual evolution of Indo-Musiim thought 
during the next few centuries. It not 
ii enttred m curiched Persian literature but also 

cQtiKi.nl aroused the active interest of the Mus¬ 

lims in ludian religion and sciences. In 
the field of literature this interest was academic, but the 
psychological atmosphere created by various uniform spiri¬ 
tual elements of Vedantistn and ^Sufism, the common efforts 
of Hindu-Muslim saints, brought about slowly and imper¬ 
ceptibly a process of new cultural synthesis. 

It is interesting to make a critical analysis of the 
method and quality of the Persian translations as a whole. 

Generally speaking, from 826 A.IT, to 
1^0 A.H.-the pei-itK! when moA of 


the important translations of Sanskrit 
works were undertaken—the Indian Epic, the Mahubha- 
mta ran into 5 different, complete or abridged versions; 
the R^taoyan^ into 6 (including 2 by Hindu translators); 
the Vedas into 1; the C-piiniidiads into 1; the Ehagwatgitfi 
into 4; the Yaga-vasiiihta into 4 (ini-hiding 1 by a Hindu 
translator); the Paficatanttn into ft; the Purdnie literature 
into 12; the SinhasunadistitH^Sait into It) and the Raja- 
tarangini into 6 different versions. Other Indian works 
chosen by the translatoi s and compilers were those on 
Mu.sie, Medi<rine, Astronomy, Astrology, Mathematics, 
Mythological stories and hei'oic legends. Puranie myths. 
Hindu iiosmogonv. comparative religion, abstruse sciemies 
and philosophy. 

’ftTiat actually is the contribution of this vast amount 
of Indo-Persian literature, it yet remains foi- sc'holars to 
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decide. Nor can it be assumed safely that most of the 
translators ditl not labour under the 
disadvantage of unfamiliarity with Sans¬ 
krit, Their sources of information were 
Iwo-fokl: (1) the Narmthe Method, i.e, the employment 
of a pandit by the translator to help him translate a 
Sanskrit work; (2) the Re-traiisl^tion Method, i.e., to re¬ 
translate a Sanskrit work, making an early translation as 
the basis of the work. Both these methods were extremely 
unsatisfactory, as for instance, Abul Fa^ who has utilised 
both these methods, is subjected to a charge of plagiarism 
by Jarret on account of his constant use of the retranslation 
method.** The Narrative Method is equally unreliable. 
Abul Fad) himself could not safely vouch for the accuracy 
of his Hindu informants. He observes that most of them 
were of a retrogade tendency, Immeshed in their own 
views, artfully insinuating their own opinions, till the 
difficulty of arriving at any correct e.^position of their sys¬ 
tems left him in bewilderment and despair.*^ 

There is no doubt that the majority of iluslim traus- 
lators had no actual knowledge of Sanskrit language and 
Tbe qiBiiiT of Indian philosophical terminology', yet, 
Oie if»u*]ation*, strange as it may appear, some of them 

have done remaikably accurate lenderings of Sanskrit 
works with the assistance of Hindu interpreters. It is, 
therefore, wrong to make a categorical assertion that the 
translations of the Mughals are a mere mixture of glf^ 
and text with a flimsy paraphrase of them both and that 
the translators are wholly unable, yet always pretend, to 
write Sanskrit words in Arabic letters.-It is true, that 


** Fide: jl'in-i-.iAfcaff, Tol. II, p, 3. 

« Ibid, Vol. Ill, p. 37& //. 

Vide. Abul Fadl's Chapter on the Vtfdharatta, He Uy^ 
down genemi rules, nrfaieh tuny as well be taten as a basb, im wbieli 
more or less, he seems to bare been ^rded iu the trmisUteratioa of 
Sanskrit termiRology Into Persian. Bile6y these comprise of: 
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the ignoraoce of the subject has led some translators to 
misintorpret the actual text, but when mast of these 
texts have been edit©! and both their literary and philolo¬ 
gical value realised, it shall equally be preposterous to 
assume that the scholar "who follows the muddy rivulets of 
Muslim writers on India, instead of drinking from the pure 
fountain of Hindu learning, will lie in iierpetual danger 
of misleading himeelf and others,” 

In the exposition of the religious and philosophical 
doctrines of the Hindus, Ahul Fadl stands almost alone 
after All^srunl, A genuine spirit of 
enquiry and love for knowledge vibrates 
through his detailed descriptions of 
Indian sciences, religious cults and philosophical schools 
of thought. He stands a good deal of comparison in many 
respet'ta with Allwruni. Both had associated with the 
leaders of contemporaiy Indian i-eligious thought and 
scholars of Sanskrit literature, and both were equally 
fond of comparing Hindu philosophy with Muslim and 
Greek doctrines. Allwdini s Kitab al-Hind seems U. lie 
spontaneous and out-spoken in criticism, unfettered by any 
political objective, while Abul Fa^l, who wrote tlie i’/n-i- 
Akbttn. at Akbar s command, kept in view not only the 
Muslim intelligentaia of the time but also the fact that his 
leaders include the l^ersiauised Hindu court nobilitv. 
Aiberiini, while in India, applied himself to the study of 
Sanskrit wcuks in the original, which made his critical 
mind 'not to accept blindly the traditions of the old.' He 


of diacriticfl aroents; 

I 7 iM Jeltflra called v^/aa/anaoT consommts whicb eatmot be sooml. 
^ witliout a jnwtfi: (c) letterB bsuij? 4»Hrfrar/i (scuQilecl like tan 
with qm^eut ussaL) Vuotga (bke the final h in Xvift), Jhamulfya 
II w ^ iiatUA and iHooiins as medial ond is sounded from 

the root of the tongTJe). tro/nAwuiff* kriti (a quiescent medial letter 

3 ^ 4 .“ "“*>■ ^ 

Ibid. Jamt lU^ p, 


IB 
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‘sifteii llii; wlieai from the chaff aiitl tlis<-arde<l everyth iii^r 
which militates against the laws of natnie and reason. 
Abul Fadl, on the otbei' hand, lalwuied mnler the disad¬ 
vantage of little knowledge of Sanskrit. He atlmits that he 
was unfamiliar with the seience of terms in the Sanskrit 
language, and being even unable to procuic the services of 
a competent interpreter, he had to take the trouble of rejx'at- 
ed translations, 

In Ills Preface, he observes, that it w-as his main idea 
to bring into open evidence the system of philostiphy, 
the degrees of self*discipline of Ike 
Hindus, in order that ‘ hostility to¬ 
wards them might abate and the tempo- 
rat sword be staje<] awhile from the shedding of blood, 
that discussions within aiul wdiUout he turned into iieatx' 
and the thornbrake of strife an<l enmity bloom into a gar¬ 
den of conconl. Assemblies for Jisscussioii could then be 
formed and gatherings of science suitably convened’.** He 


prcHfeiiX'. 


Uri 


deplores the dearth of accomplished linguists capable of 
mastering the intricacies of ataenee and speculations of 
philosophy, notwithstanding the fact that * through His 
Majesty’s patronage of learning and his appreciation of 
merit, the erudiU* of all countries are assembled and apjdy 
themselves to the pursuit of the Trntli, Incidentally, he 
outlines the causes which lead to contention and hostility 
between the Hindus and the Muslims. Fifst, the diversity 


of tongues and inisa[>prehension of mutual purj>oses; 
liecondlift the distance that separates the learned men of 
Hindustan from the scientific men of other nationalities^ 
thirdly, the absorption of mankinil in the delights of cor¬ 
poreal gratifii-alion and their * moral obliquity /Qtfrthly, 


*** Sarhau; .-iflifrtrni’j Ijidia, p. sit. 
HI, p. i. 

« Ibid. 

F. 25 
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iDd^jlenct*: and f*fthbj, tin? imlwoile prot-edure of restricted 
form of enquiry and investigation. 

Abnl Fadl’s pursuit of Indian reiigious thought aeetiis 
pi-edomiuanlly intellectual. According to him there are 
360 systems of Indian philosophy and conduct, and he had 
mixed with many leaders of thought and 
ofmade himself acquainted. to some extent. 

discussions of different schools. 
His treatise on the leaming of the Hin* 
dus is fairly extensive and indicates the general interest 
of Muslim intene^tuals during the later sixteenth centim* 
A.D In dealing with the origin, development and the 
influence of the docivines of different schools’of Indian 
philosophy, eije., the Nydya the Vniseshikn, the VedUntcL, 
the Miiyamm, the Sankhyfi, the Pittfmjala^ the Joiao, the 
EnddhUt and the A'asfifci, he observes, that in setting down 
tl>e series of fundamental systems for the benefit of real 
seekers of knowledge, * it is my hope that inquirers may 
fully study them and compai'e them with the principles 
of the Platonists, the Peripatetics, the Sufis and the dog’ 
matic tbeolngians.' 

Among the eighteen sciences discussed by him ai'e the 
Vedm^ the Pumm. the Ohamm^Sustrm or the Institutes 
of the Law. the or Phonetics, 

A"o/pn oi' the Science of Ceremonial 
Duties, the VySkatann or the Science 
of Grammar and Linguistic Analysis, the Nintktu or the 
Vedic Etymologies, the Jyothht or Astronomy, the Chan- 
das or Metres and Classes of Verse, the Ay nr- Ved/i or the 
Science of Anatomy, Hygiene, hfosology and Therajien* 
tics, the Dhamttcedtt or the i?c‘ience of Ai'cherv and Wea¬ 
pons, the Gdndharea-Vedit or the Science of Music and 
the A rtha-Sdstm or Economics, His account also dealft 
with the Indian iSfl«^i7a or Music and Dancing, and 
Rdjniti or the Science of State-craft. 

Apart from the above, Abul Fad] has reviewed briefly 
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the following; arts and sciences euitivated widely anion^ 
the Indiauij r— 

(1) The Kfirma-Vi'j^ka or the Ripening of Aetionsi— 
* a Science revealing the particular class of actions per- 
oiimr wii tod formed in a former birth which have 
occasioned the events that befall men in 
the present life and prescribing the spei-ial expiation of 
each sin one by one/ 

(i) The Sdm udrika or Palmistry- 

(3) The or the treatment of snake, scorpion 

or I'eptile biles ‘ by reciting and repeating of the genealo^ 
gical descent of the victim, * 

(4) The Itidra-Jdla or the Art of Sorcei v, 

(5) The Rasa-Vidyd or Alchemy. 

(6) The Raina--Fftf'ik‘ihd or the art of testing |iie<‘i- 
oiis stones. 

17) The Kdma-Sdstra or the Oeneratinn of the Hu¬ 
man Race. 

(8) The Sdhitya or the Art of Rhetorical Composi- 

tioRi 

^(9) The Sangtta or the Art of Music and Dance. 

(ID) The G&iaSdstTa or the Knowledge of Elephants. 

Ill) The Salihotm or Veterinary Surgery. 

(12) The Vd^tukd or the Science of '\rchitectiiie. 

(13) The Siipa or the Art of Co<tkery and Properties 
of Food. 

(14) The Rdjcmiti or the Science of State-craft. , 

^ (15) The Vgarahdm or the Administration of Justice. 

-4.bnl Fadl also gives an account of the practical modes 
of life of the Hindus, which include the Four Periods of 
Religious Life, the worship of the Deity, 
the Divine worshij) (Isfrarapdjd). the 
Sacrifice {Yajhd), the Alms-giving 
{Dana), the ceremonies in honour of the detreased ancestors 
(SrStldha) atul the Incarnations of Deity, rw,, the }Iat- 
sydmidra (Fish-Incarnation), the Kuriadwttdra (Tortoise- 
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Infaination), the VariihdHSra (Boar-lnuarnation), the 
Nara-Sinka (M^in-Lion Incarnation), the Vdjnuna (Dwarf- 
Incarnalbn), etc., etc. 

Among the translations of Abul Fadl only two have 
survived; a prose Persian version of the Bhagwat^tid and 
a modernised version of the Indian Paiwkcttant^a with 
some additional cha[>teFS, made at the instance of Akbar 
in A.H. 990, under the title of ^Itfar-i-Dani^. 

Among the important Sanskrit works translated into 
IVi’sian during Akhar's reign is the 'I'urjnftufi MnhdhhS~ 
mta in 18 Parvas entitled the RaivnidmUt made by the 
famous historian Mulls ^Abdul Qadir Badauni,“ ‘Abdul 
Latif al-Husaini known as Naqih 
Tin- /TinwitsiKfl mil Kbrni,''* Muhammad Sultan ThanTsarP^ 

trin^litoriin " ^, - 

anti Miilia Sheri.The exact i^hare of 


=3 Miilla *Abdiil (iailir ftou i>i SliaiM Muluk SUitip the author 
of I he wast ike eminent flcktilar* historian, 

ii^injnonier iitixl niusitiian <tt Akb«r a ctJurL He trinj^lated the 
unit 2 of tke l^ersian. Far 

kh other workjs and translationfit vide, /n/rfi, aud also Bloch* 
hlquu's titiicle au BadiiaQi in the J^R.AJS^ iStiBj p. 20 //. 

S^aqih hJiin is Iho title of Mir Gilth-nd-l>ln "All, a 
feton of Mir Yahya, the philosopker-lheolog^iaii of ^ah 

Tahomp Saiwi/ His father Mir *Abdul fled from Peraia 

OK sn^^tint of bis Xf^rjai view?i iiiid eame to India at Eniperor 
Ilumoyun's ioTitution, Na^ih RhSii arrived in 'India with 
falker and at Akbar s acceasion, lie cii^tlngiii&hed himself in many 
battles. He was fiiTouxed by the Emperor iiud soon '‘bewme 

hw |ier‘q:»][ial friend,” For deUiilfit vide, the VoL 

m tu 2-J, 2^1 a Voi, MI. iK 3^; al:50 Biidaiinfs }futihiiiliiilt* 
ftf-J QiPanUrh. VoL U* p, *iT8. ^ 

For liis life, TiJe^ the M uninkhfjh- » t-Tn’^rJlriJsJi^ ToL 11. 

p. l?T8. 

Mulla ^eri son of Mulla Tabya-^ renouned theologian at 
Akbar^s uonrl was bora in a family in Hokuwai in the 

Punjab. Aecordioij to Abul Fadl, he presented in A.H. 902 a poem 
to Akbar ealiiletl the W^jsdr which contained lOUO in 

praise of the sun (VoL 1. p. (iT9 //.). Me ia also said to have 
iroTiFiIatpd the Hdribatim, a liook contaiuiuir tlie life of Sr-T Krishna 
'L |>. 112). He wiLii killeil ill A.H. 994 along' with Riju 
Bir Bur io Hie Klmyliar P!!cpe<1iticii Heiil by Akbur ngaiuFit the 
V rL^nfxa'h 
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each scholar in the translation of the great Iivdian 
epic into Persian, cannot however estinwitcd.®^ 

M. Schulz has discussed the details and merits of 
the Raztn'nnmd with a conjectural apiwrtionmeiit of the 
share of each of the translators.** Badauni, however, 
gives a moi-e vivid detail of the historj’ of the translation. 
According to him, for two nights Akbar himself translated 
Sfime pajisages into Persian and told Jfaqib KMn to write 
down the general meaning. On the third night Badafini 
was associated with the former, and “ after three or fonr 
months." he observes.‘‘two of the eighteen chapters of 
these useless ahsuniities—enough to confound the eighteen 
wcjrlds—^were laid l)efore IT is Majesty." The Emperor 
took exception to Badaunt's transUition and called him 
HfimmMvr and a turn i pea Lei’ {SAaliihitm-Mur)- An 
other part w'as subsequently t.rnnslate<l by N’aqih Khan 
and Mullil Sbei-i and anothei’ ]>ait by Multan Haji of 
Thanisjir; then Sihuikl.i Faidi was appointed, who wiote 
two chapters, prose anil jx>etiy; then the Haji wrote two 
other parts, adtiing a verbal translation of the jiarte that 
had been left out. 

"He ftlie Haji) then got a hundred tiigclher," con¬ 
tinues Badaiinl, "closely written, so exactly rendei-od, 
that even the accidental dirt of the flies 
B«ii*nnt i nnviHic OH the Original was not left out; but he 
was soon after driven from the coiu^t 

and is now in Bhakkar. Other translators and interpreters, 
however, continue the tight lietiveen the Pandus and the 
Kurus. May Gorl Almighty protecrt those that are not 
engaged in this work and accapt their repentance! and hear 


Biea (('/italofftir ttf Peniiin in fftr Uriti^h Mufevni, 

1. p. 57) nbserves tliiil tli^ prinripal 1raiiit]»ior wiii; N'linTh iKtian 
) ■ 

Jouetioi Asiatique., Pariii, Tome, VII. p, IKl 
d'uii memoire fitr Ja tradurtitiii tfn MflhofiharaUi, fnite Vni^tt </(* 
VfmpfT^u -.4 kbnr', 
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tht' prayer for jiai doii of every one who does not. hide his 
disgust and w'hose heart rests in Islam; for, 'He allows mm 
to return to Him in repentance T This Raemniima was illus¬ 
trated, and repeatedly copied; the grantlees were ordered 
to make copies and Abul Fad I wrote an introduction to 
it of about two ptz 

From Badaiini's account it is evident that the first 
two FarrarS (each called a fan or a daftar) were translated 
by him and Xaqib Khan. The first of 
x.qii, Khih .ml these two. styled bs the Adi-Parom. 

fiiiw. rewritten by Fa id I at Akbar's order. 

It is, however, difiieult to ascertain the 
exact number of daftars completed by Naqib Kh^ and 
Mulla Sheri. Both in respect of them and that of Sullan 
Haj! of Thanisar. Badauni only says that they completed 
a portion {ptlrahU’i), Then Sh aikh Faidi trainstated two 
Paravas {fane) and thereafter, the Haj) oompletetl two 
IKU tions {pam/itJ'i), thus finishing the whole translation 
in lOd ywa. 

It is, however, odd that in the colophon of one MS 
of the work in the India Office, it is distinctly stated that 
Xaqib Khan was the original translator, 
Otbcr detail*. ivlio Completed bis task in one year and 
a half, in the month of ^a*ba.n, A. H 
Ofci with the help of Brahman scholars vh,, Devi Misra, 
Satavailhana, Madhuaudana Mi^ra, Chaturhbuja and Bha- 
van."' Abul Fa^l wiote a Preface to the work, and his 
brother Fai^i, the Poet, & few years later in 997 A. H.-ie- 
traasliited the literal version into ornamental and highly 
embellished prose,®' but a MS.-of Faidi'^ "poetical para- 

;!/ ItH htichah- ut-Ta icdrikh . 11. At the Emperor's remarbi 
liailatinL gocKl-humourtHily u biterved ‘"Perbuitii the ^ihiire of tliiH 
ftttftt from theiw boobs omouuted to tlii*: “WlinleTer is la one'it 
tiesliny, it reaebpa him!" 

Elbe: i/f Fertian MS^i. in India O^ce, I, Xo. 

i9U. 

.■T'ind-dAbiirf, op, cit. 
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phrase ” contains only two Para\’as of the oigliteen origi- 
natly translated.'^- 

Mulla 'Abdul Qadir Badafmi fA.H. fl47-l00n) seems 
to Iw the principnl translator of Sanskrit works on Hindu 
I'eligion at the Emperor’s oourt. His 
Muiii -AMui gs^iT knowledge of Sanskrit language equally 
matched his dislike for the work under¬ 
taken at Akbav’s behest; nonetheless, 
his genius as a historiaHt hla ptx>foimd scholarship, both 
in Arabic and Persian, his proficiency in Islamic theology, 
his knowledge of astiTilogy, astronomy and mathematics, 
and his extraordinary skill both in Indian and foreign 
music,out-weighed bis innate prejudice against the 
Shaikh brothers. Tltough the Erajjeror found him “a sun- 
dried Mulla,” he was highly pleased with his translations 
a/ifl would not part with him on that account,” 

BadaCini is merciless in his critieini of the religious 
politw of Akbar. but an extieme sense of his "static posi 
tion” before Ihe “erer-rising star’* of his 
BydaitM'i desciriptioa former class-mates Paid! md Ahul Fad!, 
umBUtmn auccessfulJv "tuiTied the Emperoj' 

fiom Islam,*’ made him lose his ivell- 
balanced htstoncnl mitHl to view things in detached dig¬ 
nity. Abul Fadl. his benefactor, he found "officious, tinie- 
seiwing, openly faithless, continually studying His Majes¬ 
ty's whims, a flatterer liej’ond all liounds."*® Faidt. the 
jKjet'laureate of Akbar. was to him "lewd in taste, raving 


Ktlic: up. eft. 

Vide. 

.yitn i4ikJt4ib*\ti-TavStlkk , Vei. H. j». 401. 

Ibid, p. 198, .\bul Fadl vas among "the Hiuda irretches 
ami Hindu]ElMuhanuuadaiui'’ vlio otienly reviled our prophet. 
He is also cauipHred to poet ^d^ayrotl of Samaroand, "who often 
having been annoyed hy the cool and sober peojne of Trsneoxiana, 
joined the old foxes of Porfiia and ehosio the roadlesa road. 

Tou might apply the proverb to him; "He prefera Hell to shame 
on earth." Ibid. p. ‘JoO. 
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in boastful Tersea anJ iiititlel siM-idiJuif's ciiliivJy devoid 
of love of the truth or ibe km™ leilgc of God/’’^'* Hut 
among autrli lyrieal rtuilmrats, iiadaiiiu has given an exeel' 
kuL picture of the work *>f the translnticms cavi ied on at 
the instance of Akbar. A(ji?or‘ding to him, the tianslatois 
worked in the library of the at Fateh pm 

Sfki'l. Low an<I mean fellow's, who pretended to he 
learned ViuL were in reality fools," gained an easy access 
to the Emperor. The principal resuson “which led Akbar 
away fiom the right path,’’ was that "a large number of 
leiuned men of all doiionitnatiuiis and .sects, came from 
various countries to the CDurt and received |iersonaI inter* 
views. Night and day people ilid nothing but ituiuire and 
investigate; pn)found points of science, tlie suhtleticw of 
lovelation, the curiosities of histoiy, the wonders of nature, 
of which Urge volumes <?ould only give a summary absti'act, 
were spikcti of.” Sijeaking of the Emperor’s partiality 
for the Hindus, he observes that as the Sumanis and the 
Brahmans “surpass the learned men in their treatises on 
morals and on physical and religious sciences, they manag 
eJ to get frequent interviews. ’ The story of a Brahman 
named Ikrukhotnni (rurushottiiiii) is told, who was asked 
by the Emperor to invent paiticulai- iSanskrit names for 
all Lbiogs in existence. 

The Persian translation nf V'almiki's Katuayaua was 
begun by Badauur'* in the year A. H. 9fb2 and completed 
in four years’ time in the year A.li. 997. 
ir^n^wmu Acwji ding to Bakhtawav Khan, for traus- 
ai iiii: BifSFOifasj. lating the Rflmtij/fina from Sauskrit in* 
to Persian, he rei.'civfti for *24.fMHl ;^okas. 


in mtcmpenite luij^iiiige uiid ^but^iTe epithe.ls^ uo historian 
can perhaps match the liharp-tadgiiefl HuUn, who has rcTilcd his 
old crlass-itint'e Faidi^ iihilfl the lattfir hiy at bii deuth~btd. end hea 
aveti coJieetffd ebuHiTti clironoi^miiiis after his death to ahow thnt 
othars also shared his iiiteose hatred of the poet-taureate of Akbar^ 

ST Yidcx 31 uniifkliab^fd-Tafrtinkh . p. 25tl//. 

Ibid. 
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150 Ashrafis aJid 10,000 Tanghas.“ Badauni siiys tbat 
when the traaslatLon was completed in the month of Juma- 
da I, A- H. D07, it was highly oommended by the Emperor 
who enquired into its details. The preliminary rendering, 
amounting to 72 juz, grew into 120 juz in the second oom- 
prehcnsire translation, He was loath to write a preface to 
the translation but at the Emperor's command he found 
no way out but to comply, ** I seek Gods protection, ' he 
says, ** for that cursed writing which is as wretched as 
the parchment of my life. The reproduction of knfr (in- 
fidelity) does not amount to kiifr. 1 utter word in refuta¬ 
tion of for, I fear, lest this hook written at the order 
(of the Emperor), entirely under compulsion, might bear 
the print of hatred, O my God I I take thy shelter for 
attributing anytluiig as a partner to Thee; and I know, 
and I beseech Thy pardon for that which I do not know: 
nnd having repented I say: ' There is no God but ^4 Udh 
and Muhammad is the Apostle of Allah ' This repentance 
of mine is not that of (one who is in) adversity. Hay it 
be approved in the court of the All-Giver, Forgiver.'" 

Badaunl's translation of the RUmdija^a, accordtag to 
Rieu is far from literal. “ The wordy exuberamce of the 
original is much reduced, but the sub~ 
stance of the narrative is faithfully 
rendered, Some explanations respect* 
ing Indian traditions are added by the translator, who 
speaks of what the Hindus assert in the tone of one who 
does not belong to them,” In his lengthy introduction, 
he details Valmlki’s dialogue with Narada, the invention 
of the sloka and the composition of the poem, its recitation 
by Kusa and Lava, its division into 7 k^ndaSi each erib- 


Muninkhah-af-Tavarikh. II. p. 

Cat, of ilk the Vol, T, p, 55; 

or 1248. 

, F. 26 
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divided into numerous adh^yas, and the summary of their 
oontente* 

Besides Badaiini's ti-anslatioD, there are at least four 
other abridgeti ^*eraian versions of the RdmSyuim extant. 
The first is an abridged prose transVa- 

oih^t rfrtinn vcr* Shandraman Kayath b. Sri Him 

•luoi. <jnb( Affin*j(<ypii. in ‘ Alamglr’s reign in A.H, 1097 

(A p. 16SG).'- This translation was 
probably completed in A,H. 1107, as the conoluding kanda 
gives the date of 11th of l>hfi-alqa*dah A,H, 1107 {dune 12, 
1696). There are two supplements to this version of the 
R^muyana' (1) a sort of appendix to the Rdmnya^^i 
ascribed to the authorship of Valmiki, dated the 25tb of 
Dhu-alqa‘dah A.H. 1107; and (2) a legend of Sri Krishna 
due to Vyasa fmm the Makdbhdrata. The second is 
entitled the Malhninri i Rdmdym —an abridged Persian 
version in oOOO iiiatbnai/vl verses by Girdbardas Kay&th 
completed in. A.H. 1033 and dedicated to Emperor 
Jahangir. The third is another abridged poetical tran¬ 
slation of the Rdmdyanu entitled Ram wa Sit a by Shaikh 
Sa'dullab Maslh of Panipat, a contemporary of Gii'- 
dhardas {supra). This translation was also oompleted in 
iTahangir’a leigu, who is praised in the work The fourth 
is a very large, though incomplete, poetical translation of 
the Bamaya^ by an anonymous writer.'^ 

Badauzii remarks'^ that in the year A.H. 983 (A,D. 
1575) a learned Brahman, who had embraced Islam and 
took the name of ^aildi Bhawan, came 
Decean. The EmiJeror command¬ 
ed fiadaunl the same year to translate 


Elbe; Cat. of Fenian itSS. tn India 0#cc, Vol. 1. Ifo. 1964; 
Reitii Tql. I. p. 56a; also Maekensie Collection, Vol. II. p. 144, 

lOrSb; al»o Cat. of Penian 
.l/iSo. in the Boileltan /.lii'ary (Osford), So. 1315. 

T* No. 1979. 

Miintakk-nt^Tamarf^, Yol. p. 212 . 
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the A tkarbiin. translatinf' the wark he found 

“several of the religious precepts of this book resemble 
the laws of Islam,*’ but there vvera many diflicult 
passages which hampered his task of iiitetpretatinu. He 
referred these passages to «^aikil Bhawan who also could 
not interpret either. Bad aunt reported the matter to 
Majesty who ordered Sbailib Faidi and Hiiji Ibrahim to 
translate. The hitter though wiUing did not write any¬ 
thing.*® Any other translation of the .Ath^roa-Veda^ so far 
is known, does not exist. Even BadaunI’s translation is 
very scarce; at least, I have*not been able to find any MS. 
of it. Speaking of the work, he observes: "Among the pre¬ 
cepts of the A tharban there is one which says that no man 
will l>e saved unless he read a certain passage. This paa- 
s^fe contains many times the latter ‘I’ and resembles very 
much our Ld ildk illallah/' 

'Abiil Qadir's translation of the famous Sinhasunad- 
Tatrinsati or the VikramaearitTam (styled often as the 

Singkdmn BatUsA), entitled the Khirad 
Vsrioiv, i*(r4Jiii A fx£^ made at the order of Akbar with 

iiruuUliona J.L 1 1 I 1 ’T. 1 

SinhiMora^frfrlrjnfih', tu^ ll8lp Ol fL IsamPQ BraulXlslTl^^ in 

year A. H. 982 (A. D. 1574—75) is per¬ 
haps the oldest tianslation from the original Sanskrit. 
Another rendering of the same work, likewise composed 
under Akbar*s order, is by one Chaturbhujdas b. Mihar- 
chand Kayath under the title of the tihdtiiidma.*^ Many other 
Persian translations of the Sinhasandmtrimati, though 
under different name-s, are still extant. During Emperor 
Jahangir's reign (A.H. 1019) one Bharimal b. Rajmal 
Khatrl translated it under the name of Singhdfidn BoWlxi 


It 19 difficult tv ascvrtam of Baduuai's stutcineiit 

iri tile fuce of door nssiortiou by .4bul Fad! tJiot the entire work wa^i 
translated by Uiji Itn-ilum. iVde, . Vol. I. p. 112. 

" .V ifn(a^ah~vt~Tii utariklt . Vol. f, p. 07. 

Pewiort MSS, in the Bodteinn Idbrnri/, MS, 
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(also entitled Qis^'i BikramajU)^^ ADOther translation 
under the title of Kishan-Bilds was made by Kishand^ b. 
Mulukcband, probably during Jahangir’s reign.A com¬ 
bination of the two older versions of Chaturbhajd^ and 
Bharimal was made during the reign of Emperor Shah 
Jahan by one Blsbara'i b. Harigarbdas,**^ Eour other 
different Tersions of the work are; fl) by Chand b, 
Maduram;®* (2) by an anonymous writer under the title of 
Gut Af^ar.’** (3) by an anonymous writer without any 
11110;“* and <4) a modern version by SayyiJ Inidad ' All and 
Shiv Saha'i Kayath'** made in the year A.D. 1845, 

According to Badauni, the Rajataranff-iTii had already 
been translated at the order of Sultan Zain al-'Abdln Shah 
of Kashmir (A. H. 826—877). This 
Tiw a»/atarii»rfin3, veFsioii entitled the Bcthar al-AsuidT, was 
incomplete and. written in old Persiaii, 
was little known. At first Badauni was asked by the Em¬ 
peror to complete the work by translating two of the re¬ 
maining chapters left out b)' the author of the Bahar ai- 
dsmur.** The entire work comprising of 60 jm was 
finished by him in 5 months. One night after he liad 
listened to some chapters of the work, Akbai* ordered him 
to retranslate the earlier portion also in a plain language. 
Badailnl received a reward of 10,000 tanghas luuradi and a 
horse on its completion,*’^ In Ethe’s opinion, Mnlia Shah 
Mubanimad and not Badauni was eoDimanded by Akbar 


W* l^ert3i.*b : Serliu Cabalaffue, 

Etke; Cataloffne &f Fenian MSS^ in India I, 1&8&* 

Bieil! of Fenian in Brithh MusemUt H- 

[I, TG5u. 

Vid4\ A.i\ Melira, p. ‘>9. 

Eieut Vol. I. 230^1. 

E. G. Camhridi^e Catah^tie, p. 39fi- 

Kieu: III. llKMJb. 

Muntakhfib^nf^^ra it'd rite h ^ ToL If. p, 401 “2. 

Ibid. 
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ia A.H. 99B to translaUs the work from original Sanskrit-; 
the latter only revised the above version in A.H. 09ft.** 

There are many other Persian tramdationfi of the work, 
mostly adaptations of the oldest version from original 
Sanskrit retranslated by Mullii Badaum. 

Pwin the BaMristan4-^dU, a history 

of tto «ork. Kashmir by an anonymous writer, 
brought down to A.H. 1023, the eighth 
year of JaJiftngir'a reign and another entitled the TSriifeA- 
i-Kushm^T commenced on the basis of the Rajatarungii^i by 
Haider Malik b. Hasan Malik from the earliest times 
down to the twelfth year of Jahangir's reign;**'' another 
also called the TdriM-i-Kashmir, a prototype of the pre¬ 
ceding, by Nara’in Kul ‘Ajiz, a Brahman of Kashmir who 
composed it in A.H. 112’2®‘ and another styled as Wdqi'dt' 
i-Kaskmlr {written about A. H. 1160) by an unknown | 

writer with many chapters, having been translated from ^ 

the original Sanskrit work of Kalhana.*- 

The fXMJt-laui'eate of Akbar’s court, Faidi {b, A.H. ^ 

854, d. A.H, 1004),"’ a man of versatility and ali-itmnd . 

accomplishments, was in constant asso- I 

m irtni- ciation with the court-translators. His 1 

UEiDai fwiin sanafcrit. poetical genius found its material of lare I 

romantic charm fi'om the pages of the 
Indian Epic — the Mahahhdrata. In gracefulness of i 

thought anti beauty of expression, his 4,300 vei^ maUi- 


£tLe: Ca(, of Fcrt. MS^, in India Office, Tol, f, Na. 58//- 
ii]!<o Rieu : 1. p. ' 

Hica: I.p. 227. > 

00 Ihid., abo vide. Bod. Cat. Kos, 31C-1T; J. Aamer: p. &8 and 
JM.AS.B.i'Sev Sifries), Kft, 08, 409460, 

a. Flugel, ir, p. 191 also Biea, p. 298, 
a* Elbe: I. ffn, 613. 

For hiq Ufa and works, vide, the (Bloch* 

mnan), 1. p. 4JX) jg., 548 w-, Omriey. BfOifmpluVol Notice*, p- 
i:i-75} Elliot: Biofirnphiral Inde.r. I. p. 255 and other poetical 
Tadhleiras. jwirfiVnltfriy the SfF if'UI-*Ajom, Vol, til, p. 31-81. I 
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nawi, the Ned wa Dam^n, ' a free Persian adaptation ’ of 
the atdT_v of Nala and Damyanti, comjjosed in A.H. 1003. 
in the short spaee of 5 months, still remains a work of 
^reat style and diction. Atswirding to BadaQnI,“* when 
it was presented to Akbar formally, it was included among 
the set of boi>ks read at the court, and Naqib EGiUn was 
appointed to read it to His Majesty. The poetical merits 
of the Nai wn Danuin have even appealed to the Mulla. 
“ It is indeed, a ma^nawi," he observes,” " the like of 
which for the last three hundi-ed years, no poet of India 
after Amir ^hosrau of Delhi, has composed.*’ 

Paidi s interest in Sanskrit literature is appai^nt 
from the fact that he improved upon the prosaic version of 
the Mahdhhdrata himself contributing 

Hi* iDtcfKit iq the translation of two 'paratas to the 
sitMiint iitPMtare, versiHed the Bhagwatpta 

into Persian, made a Persian transla¬ 
tion of Bhaskara Acharya's famous work on arithmetic 
and geometry, entitled the at Akbar’s order in 

A.H, 995, and made a Persian prose translation of Soma- 
deva’s famous collection of stories entitled the KatM 
Sarit SangraJ*^ 

But perhaps, the most original work on Indian thought 
by Faidl is the al~Ma*'rifnt or the Sun of GnostieisM 

—a treatise on the Vedanta philosophy, 
based entirely on Sanskrit sources, most¬ 
ly on the Yoga- Vamkta and the Bhaimai- 


” t'lVA- the Muutnkhah-xitJTdxean}^, Tdj. II. p. 3116 . 
Ihhl. 


Faidi evidently polkbed the prosaitr version of (the fivit) 
two pamvas, eacb vaUed a Jan. See nlw Baaiunima 

*7 F^idi'a translation of llie Liiavati Las beeu published at 

work na tmuiWed Ijt 

raidi, ei</c the AtiaUc Besearehes, Vol. XII « 

Colebrooke's MUcellancchif Essayji, Vol. II. p. tlU-d-jO. ’ 

»» Etbt>; Cat, of Pertutu MSS. in the India O^ce, Xo. 19ST. 
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Pnranu. it is divitted into the following twelve Flashes 

The //m lam'a deals with the greatness of Ixnd 
Krishna, and a description of the application of the Yo^ic 
practices. 

The second lam'a, gives a description “ that all world¬ 
ly lights \iiiirhai ‘filant) resemble darkness before that 
Ilhimtned One embracing all lights (Mmmtewari H 
mnATt-i-futma ti.ur/tfl fist). 

The ffiird lat/ra deals with the Essence of human Body 
(Dar baifSnd-TndAtyat-i-qalib-i~insdnf), 

The fourth lam'a deals with the condition of the dis¬ 
ciple (murid) who sets oat on the path of the Yoqa, 

The fifth him'a gives a description of the Essence of 
God (DMt) and the Essence of His Attributes. 

The sio:th him'a deals with the knowledge of the 
Absolute Essence, 

The setentk lam'a gives a description of the Attributes 
of tlie Absolute Essence, It also deals with some Yoqic 
practices,' 

ThcciffAtA lam'a deals with the quality of Imman 
structui^ which is qualihed as the 'Alam-i-mohlr. 

The ninth lam'a gives a description that the seeker 
ultimately becomes initiated into the mysteries of the Self. 

The tenth lam'a deals with the renunciation of the 
desires and also of the growth of the attachment and also 
of the actions and their outcome, so that ^perfect detach¬ 
ment (tajnd) might be acquired.' 

eleventh lam'a h on the description that'what¬ 
ever is action {fi'l) is perishable, and that the body itself 
is the result of 'action' and has emanated out of ^action,’ 
and that the soul which is the agent {/s'lT) is imperishable 
and eternal. 

The twelfth lam'a is on the description that the 
worshipper of the real God in certainty reaches perfection. 
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Of the large nuinber of works on Indian religion and 
sciences, written or translated by Muslims, few can how¬ 
ever be mentioned at this plajce. The 
ai <bc translation of the Furanic literature 
teiijdnl ircrts, ioclude that of the Hanbansa-Ptirava 

by an anonymous antlior;®® the BMg- 
t 0 fit(t-Pttti'im by Tabir b. *Imad in A H. iOfl at the 
instanoe of Akbar; the Mnha-Vunit Purina containing 
dialogues between Farasara and Maitereya ;**'** the Visfiu- 
(abridged translation); Shitu-Pard7ia\*"*^ the Skan- 
du-Fiirdi}a entitled Kah^ira and the Purdntha- 

, prakma. Among other works are a Persian translation of 

'.>f the A mrtknnda, on the religious and philosophical doctrines 

of the Hindus riz., by Muliamma^i of Gawa- 

Iia,r,| This work had already been translated into Arabic 
daring Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Dln's reign by a newly converted 
Brahman named Karnama (?). A Persian translation of 
thewas made by Taj-ud-Dtn.*®*^ Zain-ud-Din 
‘Ali Rasa’i compiled a code of Hindu laws from original 
Sanskrit sources;’®* a full account of the creeds, traditions, 
and sects of the Hindus (and Muslims) of India by Muham¬ 
mad Hasan Qatil in his work the Naft-Tamdsha, and a 
Persian translation of a Sanskrit poetical work on Islaanic 
theologj' and science, styled as j^nb-TaroMfft compiled by 
Shaikh Kamal Muhammad in A.H. 984.’®’ 

Among other notable translations are that of Bhaskar 
Achftraya’s Sanskrit treatise on Algebra and Mensuration, 
the Bijagumta by ‘Ata-ullah Rashidi in A.H. 1044, Jtnd 

Ethe; I, 1851. 

i“<* Bodleian Catalague^ 1318-10. 

’®’ W. Pcrtsch, iJcrh'n Catatoffuc, p. .l!>38. 

’« Etlie: 18fJ0. 

t Ibid, 2002. 

m* Garchia de Taasy; Hut, de la litter etc. p. 188. 
fiieu: 1 , (i3b. 

Elbe: ?0(I6, 
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Mukammal Khan Giijcati’s translation of the an 

;i6tit>nomic‘al work into Persian, Tile most important 
work on Indian system of nie^Jicine was compiled by 
Muhammad Qasini Farisjita (d. JOiJS A.H.) entitled the 
Dmlur-nhA iihM. 


Indian musie received the spetdal attention of Muslim 
writers. Abu I Fad) remarks that distinguished Indian 
musicians at the Mughal court included 
Weriw tm indiu Mirjia Tan Sen (d. flft7 *' a musi* 

cian like whom has not appeared in the 


last thousand years.” Ram Das, Kala- 
want and Baba Har Das. Both Akbar and Shah Jahan 
were great lover.? of Music, and at the order of the latter, 
all genuine D/iur/iftds of the famous Indian musician 
Bak^awa of Gawjlliar were collected in a work entitled the 
Rtiffka^i ffindi. In 1076 A.H,, Fsiqinillah translateil 
Indian musical modes and melodies from the original 
Sanskrit work the Rdga-Darpart^ into Persian. During 
'Aiamgir's reign, the translation of a Sanskrit work on 
Indian music entitled the TarjvtnaU ParijaUihi was made 
by Mirza Kau^an Damir, who calls himaeif “a born slave 
of Emperor 'Alarngir.” Many other smaller treatises on 
music based on Indian sources or translations from Sans* 
krit are extant. A tract known as the Rdgnifilil on Indian 
rags and mganis written in A.H. 11S8, and a collection 
of Indian raganJs in Rekhta, Braj, Panjabi and Persian 
made a little later. Three other works written in the 
12th century deserve mention: (1) the Kanz al^MUsiqi, a 
repertorj'' on Indian music, Hindi dhorajs mixed wdlh Per- 
aian verses; (2) ^kams nt~A^wdt, a ti^atise on Indian 
music compiled in 1109 A.H,, and (3) the Mtifarrih al- 
<iulub by Hasan ‘Ali Izzat of Deccan at the order of Tipu 
Sultan (A.H. 1197-^1213) completed in A.H. 1199, 

During the reign of ‘Alarngir, Mirza Fakhr-ud-Dln 
Muhammad made a .seidous attempt at the scientific 
presentation of Indian arts in his encylopeadic work 
F. 37 
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the T^ihfftt ui-flind, written at the order of KukHltadJ 
Khan for the Emperor's son prim-e Mu'iz- 
TJj* Jaliandai' Shah. It deals with 

the Indian svstem of Writing, tlie 
principles of orthography, pi-osody {pinijaUt). rhyme {tuk), 
rhetorics (u/aw^rif), love and lovers {»rhgdra'ra$a), music 
{swhfjUfi), sciem* of sexual enjoyment ikok), physiognomy 
{siammirika) and an In do-Persian lexican and terminoiogy. 

We have already outlined briefly Dara Shikuh’s inter¬ 
est in Hinduism and his approach towards Indian philo¬ 
sophy.'®* Two things are dear from 
Dili the study of his works on Hinduism ami 

ijSo*opK' his translations from Sanskrit. Firsts 

his pursuit of Indian religious thought 
was intuitive, wiUi a spiritual background; it w^as neither 
academic, nor intellectual, nor, as some think, it bad any 
}>olitical motive. As he himself observes,'®^ it was a part 
of “ his desire for investigation of the Truth.” Secondly, 
its comparative value was confined, unlike Bad aunt and 
Abui Fa^l, to Islamic thought only—mostly in the details 
of technical terms and not of any major speculative prob¬ 
lems. Thus, in the first place, we find that his ‘word for 
word' triinslation of the Upanishads was made “for his 
own spij'itual benefit and for the religious advancement of 
his children, friends and seekers of the Truth'*.'"* iiimilarly 
be remaks in the Hah rain that his researches 

(in comparative study) weie actordiiig to his own in¬ 
tuition and taste, for the benefit of the members of his 
family and that he had no concern with the common folk 
of eithei tummunity.'"® He dues not find disavowal of the 
Truth in Hinduism and the appear to him as ' the 

Supra. Chsiit. I, {Introductory}} an also Chapls, IX—XU 

Infra, 

^<^5 Ibfd. 

p^.3S» 
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esscMK-fi of nioliotheism.'’ The monotheistic philosophy 
of the Upanishadjs, lie thinks, is “in ronformity with the 
holy Qttr'dn and a oommentary thereon,”''" Aiui he comes 
to the conclusion that in the Upnnishads, '* the verses nf 
the holy Qur'an are literally found. ” 

Dam ^likfih's translations from Sanskrit inchule 
that of the llpanisfiads, entitled the Sirr-i-A kbar (wr, 
liW)7 the /ihUyieat-aita {n*r, bi^twefi^n 10t>5-B7), and 

A translation of the Yoga-Vasistha made 
Hk uu instance. His otJier works on Hln- 

fKifit Hiuj-ikrit. duism are the Mujwa'-<ul-Bahrmn, a 

comparative study of Hinduism anrl 
Islam; and the Muki^larntt or Seven Dialog^ues on compara¬ 
tive mythology' with a Hindu saint named Lai Das, The 
Hisdla'i Ximd, though a imatise on Sufic practices, 
sltows distinct signs of the influence of the Indian Yoga 
philosophy. Dara ^ikuh claims that he nad read a Persian 
tmnsUtion of the Lopa- Vnsfistha by Shaikh Sufi — probahly 
hy Siift Sharif Qubjahani ent, the Tukfa'i Majlh^ based on 
the yogavdsishtfiasdra .^ — -prior to A.H. lOGb, when be 
onleied a retranslotion of the work. Some of the physical 
exercises demiied in the RistJla, e.p., the llabs^i-dam, the 
tiii^urd-burd, the astral healing, the centres of meditation 
in the heart and brain etc,, bear a close resemblence to the 
Hindu Tilnirie meditations. The Sdlik’s journey through 
the four worlds of A'dmt, Jabrut^ Malakut and JAhntp for 
instance, is tompared by him to the Indian .1 posthatman 
or the foui- woj'Ids of Jdprat, Stmpna, .Swupitti and 
Tuni/u.'^^ The Majma'-ul-Bahrain, written in 1065 A.H., 
prior to the translation of the Upanishads, shows dearly 
that by that time Dai a i^ikuh had acquired considerable 
knowledge of Hindu — Vogit and Vedanta'—philosophy. 


Sirr-i-Aihffr, ox>. cit* 

IbiJ. 

.Uajina'-ul-liuhraia, lUb, Ind. p. 46, 
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together Sanskrit techiiic<il TOrabulary of Indian mytho* 
logy and cosmology, etc. which would enable him to make 
a cjoroparative study of the same with their equivalents 
from Islamic thought. Thus we find, that he has dealt 
with the identical conceptions of Elements, Senses. Devo¬ 
tional Ejcercises, Soul, Air. Sound, Vision of God. Skies, 
Earth, Hesurrection, etc. in both tlie leltgions. The 
Mtikalfima Baba liUl wa Dard Shihuh shows the same com¬ 
parative spirit and his knowledge of Indian mythology 
and some aspects of the speculative philosophy of the 
Hindus. 

Daru Shikiih's knowledge of Sanskrit language, not¬ 
withstanding the fact that he employed a large number of 
banskrit Pandits in the translation of 
Km of Upaiiishads, appears to be very con- 

.iuttVrit. siderable. It is not known as to how 

many Sanskrit works he had read in 
the original. Stray references in some contemporary 
works allude to his keen appreciation of Sanskrit poetry, 
A delightful story tells how being pleased with the Sans¬ 
krit poetry of his favourite poet Jagantiath Misra, Dara 
l^ikuh piomised to give him anything he asked for 
Many u.ntemporary Sanskrit juiets. including Kavindra* 
earva. Kavj Hajiram and others have showered great 
praises on him for hia learning and patronage of Sanskrit 
jjoetry.*** Nothing, however, is known of the aitual 
of his studies in the field of Sanskrit literature and 
philosophy, either from contemporaiy* Sanskrit writers or 


!!! /WxVifl Mitstici.m, I,on(loii. p. 14-1 *q, 

Iir.Ti.«e Of Dari sSfli )wl.^Hu.l«r *of ite 

unfl for til? w* ’ of ami Jwlr 

» c omplete list of lU oK lf , “ 

U> ^flli ,rahaji aaH Dura khiiuli *ouiiy rjf iivliofn rt-ftr 

Title, prefaie to the work (p.Tv //.). ^ *JU%irsing languiige, 
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rersian historiaiis. Unless such evidence h fort homing, 
his knowledge of Sanskrit litemtuve can only be based on 
the internal evidence of his works on Hinduism—his inti¬ 
mate acquaintence of Hinduism, partifularly Hindu my¬ 
thology as evidenced from the Mnk<J/ama\ of traoes of 
Hindu gnosticism from the Haq Numa*i of the 

technical Sanskrit philosophical vocabulary fitmi the 
Majm^t-'-iil-Hahrain- of the Vedantic and philosophical 
terminology, cosmogonic myths, legends, myatie interpre¬ 
tations and the symboltcisms in the intricate Aranyakas 
and Brahmanas from Ute Sirr-i-Akbar, P. K. Gode of 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Kesear<‘h Institute claims to have 
diseovered a Sanskrit work (?) of Dara ghikuh, entitled 
the *'iamndras(ihmvni (Mingling of the Two Oceans) in the 
form of a MW. dated iTOi? A,0. i do not know on which 
basis he claims it to be a Waiiskrit vfork of the prince. It 
would be a rare find if the work does not happen to be a 
Sanskrit translation of the Mnjntn'-uHiuArimi {Mingling 
of the Two Oceans). 


Dara Shikuh was associated with many Sanskrit 
scholars and his intimate knowledge of Hinduism may lie 
„ . ,, , the result of that contact. In the Preface 

•tsad«4^j with Diri t(> the iMrr*t~Akbar, he observer that the 
city of Benarea the centre of the seieo- 
oes of this (Hindu) rr^ramnnity" was “in certain relation 
with him.''”’* Bernier tells iis that “a large staff of Benares 
Pandits"*** was presumably brought to Delhi for tlie pur¬ 
pose of lielping him in the translation of the Upanishads. 11 
is. however, difficult to ascertain the names of the Sanskrit 
scholars and their exact .share in the translation. Nearly 
all Persian and Sanskrit sources are silent in this respect 
and the meagre information like that of Mirzr Muhammad 


Op. rit, 

Trtirfh. ji. iw, ff. 
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Knzim that **he was consCantly ia the society of Brahmans, 
jc^is and sannyasis’’^^^ does not lead us anywhere. From 
the chmniclers of the Mughal ()eriod, we gather that at 
the Delhi Imperial court many eminent Sanskrit scholars 
were emjdoyed and maintained by the Emperors Akbar, 
Jahangir and Shah Jahan.”” Among those, who weje at 
the lourt of Shah Jah&n were Panachara] of Benares and 
Phatan Misra, former proteges of Jahangir; Hamath on 
whom Shah •lahfin conferred the title of Mahapdtrd, Ka- 
vindracarya Sarasvatf on who the Emperor conferred the 
title of SfTrrn^ri(/g/imdhajia; Vamsidha Misra, and Jagan- 
nath (Misra of whom it is said that he "was oiK« weighed 
with silver at the Emperor’s order, and the money was 
given to him as a reward.’*'’ Jagannath wa,s also given 
the title of Mahfikobrni (poet-1 aureatel by the Emperor. 
Another Beftares Piindit (probably Kavindrai^irya, Infra) 
was granted a pension of Ks. :2,000. Other Sanskrit 
i’cholars who w'ere directly in the pay of prince Dara 
Shikuh included: 

(n Banvali Das. with the nom de plume of Vail. 
Ji miinshf of Dara Shikfih. He wms a hi-lingua! 
.sifholar in Per.sian and Sa?jskrit and remained in the 
service of the prince for a long time. His w'orks in¬ 
clude the Rfija^all (Bieu: II : 855a iii), a historical 
work on the Delhi kings from Yudhistra to Shah 
Jnhun and a maUinawT (Sprenger : Ovde. Cat. p. 589). 

(2) Jagaiinlith Misra, the eminent Sanskrit poet 
and tsttholar on whom Shah Jahan bestowed the title 
of Pandit raja. He wa.s attached to the court of 


I IT 

BihiUifgrsphu vf ytughtd Ivdh, tKamntsik Publish joe 
III p. nij tile A’ljrij^iri/ UViVtfi*.* «/ Maglud 

Pinod. Ainoi^tlius*. who livfil iluriu^ Sbih Julian's rciifu the 
pomM tjf fja writers are reeunleJ. Some of these, alleast, eniiear 
to La^’s rciiiuei^ttgn with the Mughal t-ourt. 

fifdh.kitn*i ‘L'laiimi //tiijiTd (Pawnpore) p. 31, 
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Dara ^ikuh, wlni*was a great aJmirer of his poetry, 
Ainong his works is the Jo,g(itsiitih(t containing eulo¬ 
gies of Dara ^ikuh niifl the tlevoted to 

the praise of Asif Khan, brother of Nhr Jahfin, So 
aftached was the pandit to the prince that after the 
latter's execution in 1659 A.D., he left the Mughal 
court and retired to Muttra. 

(3) Chander Bban Brahman, another mimshi of 
Dara ^ikuh, who translated for him the Muk&htma 
into Persian. (For his life etc, see Infrn, Chapter 
XI, f. n. 16 and 17). ' 

(4) Kavindracarya Sarasvati of Benares, whose 
connection with the Mughal court and his great in¬ 
fluence with Shah Jahan and r)5.ra Shikuh is estal^ 
lished from the Sanskrit anthology Kattndm^ni^idTO- 
daytt, Gode'^ has identified him with Bernier’s 
“ most celebrated pandit in all Indies," who '* he- 
longed to the house-hold of Dilra ^ikoh.*’ He was 
an honoured person at the court and led a deputation 
of Benares pandits before the Emperor to seek the 
abolition of Pilgrim Tax on Benai'es and Allahabad, 
Shah Jahfin conferred upon him the title of 
vidydnidkana and also gave him a pension of 

Ha. 2.0UI). 


Ktii-hidtftfiititii ikirntmti ttt the Mfyltal iUntrti xide. ihe 
Aiiutdc qf Sri V&nkateswnra Orientnl Inrttitate, Vol. 1. part, 4, 





IX 

TH E MAJMA**UL-BAH RAIN 


'‘Jslniii anti Infidelity are Wh gollopsnf^ up the way towarcti 
Him, «xclaiinin|;: 'fie i* fhte wnrf noete shares Hit 


> + + + - it (J/rt/ntfi -fiZ-Z/jpiAjKirn) a rCilli^tiDii pf tli0 tfutb. 
and Wiscltim of two truth-knuwin/j gropji**/^ 

—dAra shikuh^ 

The Majvui'-vl-Bah rain, or "the Mingling of the Two 
Oceans '* was finiebwi by Dara Shikuh in the year 1065 
Tif! oorresponding to the forty-second 

>'^‘■‘1' «f the author', two years before he 
undertook the monumental work, the Sirr-i~A kbar or " the 
Ureat Secret/’ a Persian translation of the Upanishads. 
Though a treatise on tile twdinical terms of Indian pan¬ 
theism and their equivalents in SM phraseologj-, poor in 
spirit, largely verba} and devoid of any deep insight or 
great spirituality, it is a work of utmost inteiest to a stu¬ 
dent of comparative religion, as it embodies an attempt of 
Its own kind, to reconcile the doctrines of two apparently 
diver^nt religions, It triea to show the similarity and 
identity between Hinduism and Islam and brings out the 
points where the two oceans of religious thought meet. 

f (Bib. Ip.i.), p. Ipj; 
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The absence of the glow of true inspiration and the 
poverty of the quality of the text, suggests to Johan Van 
Maneu," a measui-c of prudence and 
The ebw*eiiT of itn ^tutioii OT thc part of Dara Shikuh who 
was later on exeinted as a heietic on its 
account, but this matter-of-fact substajice 
and the terminological comparisons, considered with his 
other pronouncements on his religious belief, do not indi¬ 
cate that he was mindful of the dire oonsequences, Even 
in the piesent work, he gives expression to his aentimunts 
freely. “Mysticism is equality,” he says,’ “it is ahan- 
doumeut of (religious) obligations.” At another place he 
expresses his own attitude in search of the Truth by voic¬ 
ing what Khwaja^Ahrar said ; If I know that an infidel, 
iiiiniersed in sin, is in a way, singing the note of mono¬ 
theism , i go to him, hear him and am grateful to hiiu/* * 
Keeping fully in view the nature of the work, it leaves 
much scope of any doubt on the matter. This is what he 
himself says: “O my friend, whatever I have recorded 
.... is Die outcome of much painstaking and consitierahle 
research and is in ac-cordanc‘e with my own inspiration, 
which although you may not have read in any book or heard 
from anyone, is aJso in ooufirmity with the two (given in 
the context) verses of the holy Qur'an. Now if this expo¬ 
sition is distasteful to certain worthies.^ fellows, 1 enter- 
i.Tin no fear on that account: * Then surely AlWi is Ssljl- 
sufjicimt, aboca jiny need o/ the worids^'^ ’ 

“ |l, VI, 

^ Ihif!., p. 8M. 

* / huL 

jj^ no.: 
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Much can be said on the points of diffei’ence of the 
religious doctrines of the t^To, and some of the identical 
enunciations and dehnitiojis as given liy 
iti hum«n Sbikuh. can be easily refuted by 

■ntirciic. ijjp learned scholars on both sides, as for 

instance, the Islamic view of riili (soul) 
is fundamentally dissimilar to that of the Ve<lantist. The 
former does not insider the soul as reality oi- believe in its 
assofiation and identification with God. and that nnfs 
(self) is sharply differentiated from ruh (soul), while in the 
I panishads, the central dot'trine seeks to establish Atmdn 
as the sole reality and the I'ealisalbn of Bi ahmari as A tman. 
is emphasised. This and such other points of essential dis- 
sfmilai'ity of doctrines are strikingly^evident from the 
Mrijnin‘-ftf-Bffhrtiin, but the real appr'eciation of tlie 
attempt lies in the gi'eat human interesl shown by Dara 
Sbikiih. apart from the fundamental divergencies of philo¬ 
sophical spa ‘Illations, in the identical couceptinn of Divinity 
liessiincirtlon. MttktT and Nt^jnf, Bfthiiskt and Swar- 
Ifiih&fi, God’s attributes, the Vision of (iod. the Divisions 
of I’liiverse; a ctijn])ari6o!i of elenieuts, skies, worlds, airs, 
senses both iiiteriml itnd eKternal. devotional exercises etc. 
— all form a very interesting aniipurative study. 

The M(fjrn/t'^-tf!-finhmi/i marks the beginning of a very 
L-ommcudrthle effort of a in-iru-e that led him towards a 
Hleeper JUi'l more intimate lumpreheiisioTi of Indian philo¬ 
sophical and religious thought, which produced a few years 
later, the iraiislations into Persian of the GUa, the 
Upiinis/ni</>' and the Yofff/ Vfmsfitjt. It also showed that 
while living together for centuries, Hindus and Muslims 
should not judge each other by vague and superficial notions 
of each other’s religion, but should try to compi-ehend the 
essentials of Tnith as contained in their respective scrip¬ 
tures. 

The introduction to the treatise is most illuminat¬ 
ing. It opens with the assertion that there is no funda- 
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mental differem^e between lliiuluism and Ish'^ni. “Islam 
and Infidelitv (Hinduism) iwth are gftllop- 

The WpritT. . " tr* I L 

inp on the wav towards Him: both 
esol^aim; ‘He is one and none shares His &overei}?tdy"*“ 
On the uiiimralleled and matehless fade of the I luompara- 
ble Lord are the unparalleled lot-ks of Faith (Islam) and 
Iiifidelitv (Hinduism) and by neither of them He has 


eovei'ed His beautiful fat¥.- This verse of i is given 
in the opening: “ In the name of One who hath no name; 

with whatever name thou eallest Him, He upUfteth His 
head",* PnK«eding. he observes, that after ascertaitiing. 
the true I'eligion of the Sufis and obtaining the mystu’ 
inspiration, he thirsted to know the tenets of the religion 
of the Indian monotheists. “This unsoHeitous fnfi7r, 
Muhammad Dara Shikuh. after knowing the truth of triiths 
and after ast'ertaining the secrets and suhileties of the 
true faith of the mystics," he says, “and haviug Iwen en¬ 
dowed with this great gift, he longed to know the tenetii! 
of the religion of the Indian monotheists; and after baving 
the association and discussion with the doctors and perfet t 
divines of this (Hindu) religion, w'ho had attained tlie great¬ 
est perfection in religious exercises, comprehension of 
God, intelligence and religious insight, he did not find an\ 
difference except verbal, in Uie way in which they sought 
to comprehend the Truth."* 


0 p, i, 

^ /hid ,: 
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After having repeated discussions with the perfect 
divines of Indian religion, he remarks, that lie complied 
the views of the two parties and having brought together 

the points-a knowledge of which is absolutely essential 

and useful for the seekers of the Truth--he has C'jmpiled 

. a ttaii, and entitled it or ‘the Mingling 

of the Two Oceans*, for. “it is a collecition of the truth and 
wisdom of two Truth-knowing gi-oufis," t’oncludiug. he 
adds, that he had to think deeply on the subject. He disre- 
gatxls the wimmonaltv of Ifoth the creeds; “while discerning 
and intelligent persona wil* derive much pleasure fmm this 
tract, the block-heads without insight will get no share 
of its Ixmefits. 1 have put dowui these resea inches of uitrie, 
accfH-ding to my intuition and'taste, for the benefit of the 
mexnliers of my family and I have no concern with the cNom- 
moii folk of either community.'*'* 

tin 

The trait is divided into the following twenty-two 
sections: — 

(1) On the Elements (‘,-1 ««,¥(>), 

(2) On the Senses {Hamas). 

(3) On the Devotional Exei-eises 

(4) On the Attributes of God, the Most High 

{Siffit-i-AUah Ta'alu), 

(5) On the Soul (JfaA), 

(fi) On the Air {Bad), 

(7) On the Fou r Worlds (‘ .4 n’iilim -i'A rba '«), 

(S) On Sound (.4 «?»?). 

" I hit !,: 






(?» 

( 10 ) 

(M) 
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On T.ight (iW/r). 

On the Vision of God (Riiyat), 

On the Names of God. the Most High 
Aiioh Mm), 

(l:i) On Apostleshijwmd f^ainuship {Xubutvimt ti*n 
IViln^nt ). 

(i:i) On 

(14) On tlie Dii-eotionsi {Ji/iiit), 

(15) Oij the Skies (AsmSnM). 

(Ifl) Oil the Earth (Zafiii^i). 

(17) ' On tile Divisioiie of the Eai'th i^Qismdt-.i~ 

aamin). 

(18) On the 

(Ill) On the Ressurrection {Qiyiimat). 

(m On Mukti {Sulmtiojt), 

( 21 ) On Day and Night (Rnz wa *^ab). 

(22) On the Infinity of the Cycles (Bettih(tffntV~t‘ 

AdtPtJr). 


According to Sir tfadnnath Sarkar'" and the author of 
it was Map/m'-vHiahram^ which 
brought alxiut the end of the |>rince. 
i orthodox historians like the author 

tnuni el thi- ««trk. of \l/nmginidma and others have 
charged him with the relentless zeal for 
his “free-thinking and heretical notions/' whitdi made 
him show an inelination “ towards the institutions and 
religion of the Hindus/' whose Brahmans and learned men 
lire characterised by them as “ worthless teachers of delu¬ 
sions/’*" Even tontempoi'ary European travellers support 
the view** that ft was 1iis JiliA'al outlook on the matter 


1“ Aurtintfifh, VuL 11, |i, 21-1. 

*’ I'lV/i:. Jt, 40U. 
la EJlint. Vul. YII, ]K 17ft. 

Y*‘f Ki'f Muiiiu’d'.^ ,‘sinrut th Maffitr, Tol. I,: 

Bernipr’ii Trttreh utc. - 
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of I'eliffion anti tlit* (.‘timfiilntion of the Mingriiijr af the Two 
Oi'eans, a first attempt of its own kind to reeoneile the 
divergent dotitrines of Bi'/iftmtwidtfil and ttl-Qur'an, whidi 
prucuieci a decree fi'otu the legal advisers of Aurangzeh 
that Dara ^hikuh h.id apostatized from law and having 
vilified the leligion of God, had allied himself with heresy 
and infi<lelity-'' Consequently he was executed in the year 
lfi59 A,D. 

But judging the attempt of such a compilation from 
another |x>iiit of view, we agree with Dr. Qanungo,^* that 
undoubtedly the priivL'e struck an original line of iiivesti- 
gatioii. which if honestly [lersued for the sake of the neg¬ 
lected commonalty, may achieve gieat things in the present 
century, when the fate of India depends upon a fresh at¬ 
tempt at the mutual comprehension of the tivo spiritual 
elements and an appreciative study of her two apparently 
discordant cultures. Similar attempts were also made in 
the time of Akbnr wlien translations of important Hindu 
fieri ptuies were made into l^ersian, by a band of devoted 
scholars; and these, too, did not find favour with the ortho¬ 
dox school, which was not fiti powerful then as in the days 
of Aurangzeh. But even then they were not much read, 
except, t>y a few liberal-minded Muslims and the Hindu 
court nohility. 

Dhra Shikuh^s endeavour to establish by comparative 
piwess that the ideas of Indian cosmogony are similar to 
It, iitwpfm'ivft those embodied in the Qur’an aie often 
interpreted as *‘an irreligious and ridi¬ 
culous attempt to extol the virtues of Hinduism over 
Islam/’ but nothing can be ^ more unjustificahle perversion 
of truth than this charge against the Prince. It is far 
from our purpose to defend him, but we cati never doubt, 
even for a moment, the underlying sincerity of purpose in 
such an attempt, which placed leligion on a hioAder founda- 


VoL I, o>.). 
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tion anti tiiiiJtfd to point out a way to a better comprehen- 
*!iion of each other’s ideas in a spirit of mutual goodwill. 
The common Ixjnd of tlie uniformity of basic ideals of the 
Hindus and the Muslims, showed to him that the different 
modes of expression used in the two religions, were nothing 
but the varying phases of one t^bangeless Truth. As 
against the rather lukewarm and nioi'e often niggardly 
attitude of the pavdiu in imparting learning and religious 
knowledge to others, the unimaginative and fanatical mnUd 
forgetting that Islam had an unprecedented recoi il of reli¬ 
gious toleration and patronage of learning and sciences, 
denounced such attempts of an enlightened prinues as “start¬ 
ling innovations” anti “rank heresy". Unfortunately this 
s]iirit of lukstrusl and religious antagonism, has been much 
accentuated in recent times of political quandry, but 
taking a broader aspect of things, can we assert that living 
.side by side for centuries. Iwth the Hindus and the Mus¬ 
lims in India, have left l>ehind an era totally barren of 
common cultural contributions? Have their social, reli¬ 
gious and cultural ideals not contributed anything to the 
grewlb of an Indo-iluslTms thought ' Whatever the an.swer 
to these questions, Hara Shikuh diti tint consider that 
tJie two great religic>n.s stoid apart ab.solutely irrecouuil- 
able. Overlooking the sectarian dogma or philosophical 
dispvites, there exists to this day, a vital IH.«id of cultural 
unity, yiidi Ixaids of Indo-MusHm thought, towards the 
evolution of which the Mftjmtd-Hf-Bifhrfihi, tliough not rich 
and- exuberant in language and style, is a starting |>aiul, 
it is hal’d for anyone to deny. 

I,et us now consider siuiie of the subjet^ts dealt with in 
the : 

l3onl i.s of two kinds: ttmimon soul and fcjoul of souls 


nil eases, I htive folton'eil tlie te.xt of tile 
/ia/iruin, iHibiltoiLeuu Intliea, eiliti'fl Ity 51 . MnhfTia-al- 

Jliiq. ‘ * ' ' 





nAiw siHKrn : ufe Axr> wi>hk$ 


(Abut Anvak), which are calk'd Atmdn and Fitrumatnidu^ 

mh <ir ii«i5tL phraseologj’ of Indian divines.* 

When the Pure Self {mat-i-Baht) he- 
comes dominated and fettered, either in respect of purity 
or impurity. He is known as rub (soul) or Atman in His 
element aspect and jasad (inxiy) or durira in His ineiegant 
aspect. And the self that was determined in the eternity 
past is known as Rnh-i-A ‘z'Ctni (Supreme Soul) and is said 
to possess uniform identity with the Omniscient Being. 
?>oiiv the Soul in which all the souls are included, is known 
as Faraniatjaan or A bul A I'tmh. The iiiterrelation Iietween 
water and i.ts waves is the satne as that between IkmIv and 
soul or aa that between danra and The combina¬ 

tion of waves, in their complete aspect, may very aptlv, he 
likened to Abtd Arwflh oj' Parfimtitman', while water onlv is 
just like the August Existence {Nadrai-i- IVit jud) or ^widha 
or CMtana. 


Sound emanates fi-om the same breath of the Merci¬ 
ful wbidi came out with the word Kim or “ ” at the 

time of the cj-eation of the universe, 
* Indian divines call that sound .S'ams- 
wliich they say is the source of all 
othei' sounds, voices juid vibrations: “’Whatever thou 

hearcst. it is Hi.-i melodious voice: who has, after all. heard 
such a rolling Mumd t ” According to Indian monotiie- 
isLa, this sound which is called Nadu, is of three kinds.*' 
First, A naluWi. which has been in the Eternity Pa.st. is so 
at the present anfi will tie so in the future. The Sillis uniue 


f TJie Almdn iu tlti! Hig-Vtjdic phJlus^ipliy is u very cuitiiirc- 
heanive tiTiH, but (cmerally il ij,^n<aes fbe iiidiviiluul soul us 

innii P/iri$uidffffiiu -or the ScuiL 

f«nHS » triuil with die siit rificirtl eoildtsscs Idi 
JsaraU; iii tJu* Ifrnhm4in4nt sliy is idviililied with \'nk »r “iSpciicIi”, 
Shti IS also indletl ilio goihless of Ituruiny: uai] eloym-mie and is 
idedtih^ wUu fi ur uriiiL'uhi.r biouuih 


Llip syuiifl—the Pby.’liful :4iiuiiil 

sound nnd the Paj^bio nr Spirit ual s.iuuij is al^j 

Imiilhi i //flf/ jVrtrtfo’, p. 16-1*. 


tlio IHiysiolotfifiii 
desvrilicd iu tlie 
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Llii^ as A xthiti «r Ihp AbsuUiU* SnuiiJ or 

Sit ltd I -.<1 dh kft f ■*" the Plif^hest (the King) of Devo¬ 

tional Exercises. This soiinJ is eternal anti is also the 
source of the perception of but this sound is 

inaudihle to all, except the great saints of the two com- 
mtinities. Second, AhdUi or the smmd which origittaied 
from tile striking of one thing against aiiothei', without, its 
combination into words. Third, ^obda or the sound which 
emanates together with its formation into words, ^abdo'^' 
possesses an aftiiiity with Sftrasrafi and is the source of 
or the (ireat .Name of the Muslims and ^ edfi- 
mttkhtt or Ojh of the Hindus. (em-i-A means that 
He is the jKJssessor of the thf'ee attributes of CreatioDT 


T]ie devatioual an rte 

iiicis of Sileiit'e ' liud hvi^u ilei*rrilii*d liy Dum ^iksils hi lii-t nwii 
pktuti^sque way in the llatiiri uf nieclitation^ riiupter L 

Mah*ihli^ or the fimiL iLllitr, in by Dari 

with *Un^tir^i~A*’zatn or the Great Klenieiit, lUmuj^li wliOJ^e insitna- 
luentality we hear sounds (p. 41); ”aml it is Girouprb the sense of 
hearing that iLh real la manifeetctl.” At another plare, (ji. 

IM) it b fleJttTibed :l^ the ninth sky. eneindiiii^' all cither skies*. 
And again the or Mnjidk^a is ideidiheii with 

Sttkima ^arira or the Element body of the. IHviaity, (p. 

Aiibda or floniid is a^ciate<l with the saqred aylinble Auiu (Oiu) 
in the rptin. The comparison of Ism-i-A^zurn wilh Aom 

(Gni)t hi comprehensible in a^i mutdi a a both denote some attributes* 
lit IHriuity, Hu til are compreheJU^ive terras: the former, as 
generally admitted^ is one of the yet iindetenniiied niTiety-nitie 
uames of God, while the latter^ thoagli used in many reapeets in 
the Upani^hadf*. appears as w mydie monoi*yllLihle^ and is ihert' 
**et forth tlic tthipet of prqfoudd religious lueditatiiju, Hie liighenr 
apiriiual eflieuey heiiig attributed not only to the whole world Imt 
a1>^? to its three -wutnl-s^ I* and M of wliieh it coos*ists. 

ia described alwve as the possessor of the .three atlrlbuten 
of creation, preiier%'ation and deritrnrtjon; similarlyr Aiim (Oni) iic 
the mystic name of the Indian triad, representing a union of 1 In- 
three gods, vL.f A (¥ii?m"i)# (Sira) nnd M (Brahman)^ Othi-T 
details with regard ta its origin, etytnology and various HyiiibtiVii- 
aspects are given in iKjth the Brthid&rajiyaka and CMfhdoi^j/n 
Upanisluid>, Tlie ruiicHoiis of the alMive-mentioneiJ triad, fissociat^ 
imI with Anni (Hm) are explained by Dara ^ikfih in another ruc¬ 
tion (p* 44 ^ : ''Brahman or Jibra*il is the angel of creation, 
Visnii or Mifca^ll is the angel of duralion of existence and 
iiahesvara fAiva) or l^rfifil is the angel of dfrslnP'lion. 

F, 2n 
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XjtuL'j of God. 


Pr(^i3e^vatioIl imd Destruction, and Faiha, Qh^tmam and 
Kmrtj, which correspond with Akdra, Uktlra imd Mitkdm, 
have alstt originated from this The Indian 

ilivines assigrt a s])eeial symbol to this sound which bears a 
close resemblance" to our i.im-i'A*zani and in which traces 
of the elements of water, fii-e, air and dust and of the Pure 
Self 31*0 manifest. 

In the Indian language,, the Absolute, the Pure, the 
Hidden of the hidden and the Necessary Self is knowTj 

Aiungrt, Trijtijmtif, Mranjaiw 

and SfittBa Chtlta. If knowledge is at- 
tributed to Him, the Indian divines designate Him as 
CAetowo while the Muslims call HimFor 
they have the word Ananta, for Qadir they have Saniar- 
(/ut. for Stifnt' they have Hrota and for Ba^r thev have 
Z?ro 4 fto. If spirit is attributed to that Absolute Self, they 
call Him Vyaha -, AlMh they call Om. Bn they call Sak and 
they d^ignate ^n.^hta as deeta in their language. TFnAi 
or Divine revelation is knoivn as AkfUaraijJ, M/izhuM- 
A tmdm or perfect manifestatiou is called .-J cauint 
Rdyat or the Vision of God is called Saksatkdra . . , , 
Speaking on the Kessiirrection {^^hfrimai). he says, 
that the belief of the Indian monotheists is that after a 
gitamei suit jfflAa. ^erj long sojourn in Heaven or Hell, the 
MahSpratatfa-^ would take place. This 
fact is also ascertainable from the holy QurTtn ; "And 


-• tr, Viin,, is ih,. Intnl 

oaiukilntioii «/ the univym' at tlit end ol a Kidixi nin-i iliic-i 
.nils It tin,d>naU.K.,hf» (40). At "ucther ,ilale7f J1 I 1 “ 

Ill# folliaff lip of the sorull for iVi) ** 
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when the ResssuiTcetion wmes.” (LXXIX, 34), and 
this verse; “And the tinmiJet shall he blown, so all those 
that are in the earth shall swoon, ext^pt such as AEliih 
pleases." (XXXIX, (iS). The Hindu rauception is that 
after the destruction of heavens and hells, the tip-setting 
of the skies and the completion of the age of BrnhmaJida, 
the (xieupantis of Hell and Heaven will achieve mnktl, that 
is, both will he at)sorbed and annihilated in the Self of the 
Lord, as stated in the holy verse; “ Every one on it must 

pass away. And there will endure for ever the person of 
thy I/>rd, the Lord of glory and honour.*' (LV. 2ft. 27^) * 

Mnktl according to him, is identical with the Islamic 
conception of Salvation. It denotes the Hnnihilation and 
disappearance- of detei ininations in the Self - of the l-ord, 
as is evident from the holy verse; “And the best of all is 
.Allah's goodly plcasure™that is the grand achievement." 
(IX. 72). The’entrance in the fiidwmi4-Akhur or the 
High Paradise is a great Salvation called Maktl. 

It is threC'fold. First, Jicannmkti, or salvation in 
life, which consists " in the attainment of salvation and 
Tii«. -ViiJiu. freedom, by being endowed with the 

wealth of knovriedge and understanding 
of the Truth, in seeing and considering everything of this 
world as one. in ascribing to God and not to oneself, all 
deeds, actions, movements, behaviour whether good or bad, 
and in regarding oneself, together with all existing objects, 
as in complete Identity with the Truth.” Secondly. 
M'iartamvkti, or the liberation from every kind of bondage, 
consists in absorption in His Self. This Salvation is 
‘'universally true in the case of all living beings, and after 
the destruction of the sky, the earth, the Paradise, the 
Hell, the Brahmanda and the day and the night thev will 
attain salvation by annihilation in the Self of the Lord.” 
To this Salvation, is a reference in this verse: “ Now 
surely the friends of Allah, they shall have no feai- nor 
shall they grieve." (X. 62). Thirdly, Survodamnkrt, or 
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Eternui Snlvfttion, wlurh wtisists in betiimin^ an and 
in attaining freedom and salvation in every atage of 
{spiritiinl) progress, “ whether this advancement is made 
in the day or in the night, whether iit the manifest or the 
hidden worJd, whether the Brahmd^a appears or not, and 
whether it takes [dace in the past, the present or the 
future. ’* Explaining the mystic signihcnnce of the 
Eternal Salvation, he observes, that wherever the holy 
Qiir an speaks of the Paradise, e,f/. in ‘‘Abiding therein 
(/.e. Paradise) for ever."' UX. 22.). the word ‘Paradise’ 
^tpplies to Divine Knowledge and * for ever ' refers to the 
perpetuity of this Mukti, tlie leason i>eing, that in what¬ 
ever state one may be, the capacity to know God and to re¬ 
ceive Eternal favour is necessajT. Hence the following 
two verses give gtxjd tidings to such a group of persons us 
have l>een ordained to attain Mukti ; “Tlieir Loi d gives 
tHeni goorl news of mercy fi‘om Himself and (His) good 
pleasure and gardens, wherein lasting hlessiiigs shall he 
theirs; ubidiug therein for ever; surely Allali has a mighty 
reward with Him." {IX. 21, ^); and “ Give good news 
(0, Prophet) to the Mievers who do good that the\' shall 
have a goodly reward." (XTt‘111, 2. 3). 

In the Discaouit^f on Elements (M/nl.y/r). the five ele¬ 
ments forming the f^oiistituenhs of all mundane creation, as 
understood in the Islamic phraseology, are omiptired with 
thc^ of the Indian conception. First, the Great Element 
(‘f.second, wind (bdd); third, fire {ati^)[ 
fourth, water («&) and fifth, earth (khuk). are identical 
with the purickfthMfu (five elements) known as dkam 
yaia and prithvi, 

Theic are three Skums: B/tiiiukSsa, which siii'J'ounds 
the elements; ;l/oAMf7sa, which encircles the whole exist¬ 
ence; and Chtdttkdsa^ which is not transient and is ])erma- 
nent and there is no Qur'anic or Yedie verse to testify to 
Its iinnihilation and destructinn. The first thing to ema¬ 
nate from Cknimrn was Love (7.^y), which is called 
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Mufffi- ill tlie of the Indian moiiotlacdy-U: and **I 

vva^ a hidden treasure, then I desired to he known, so I 
brought the creation into e^atence/' is a proof to this 
statement. From Love Uam or 

liie Great Saul was Ixji-n* * by which is understood ii 
reference to the soul of the Prophet and to the complete 
soul ** of Muhammad. Tlte Indian mouotheista call him 
Hira^j.yagarbh a . 

Similarly, the five senses —Shumtna (sn^lling), Dhaiqa 
(twisting). BuMra (seeing), MHami'd (hearing) and Ltlmisa 
(touching) are the Paiichfiindni/ani of Indian concep- 


"" imt Iaiv^ ar iU't:arding^ iti luiliiin 

i-imcepticu. In iH nlil sense it may nieiiti 'wisdom'' or "suiier- 
I'Ptund twnvpr', tml in the Verlie literalure, it denotes 'niireality*. 
"illusion’ or ‘su|Hfr-iiJiturEil luagie^ r.r/., “IiidrA by his inagio |x>weni 
{m*Tfid) idMJut in many forms.’' {Brih, Upan. II, 5, 13,). In 
the BiifA rditn the wnril ncruTsi In the iiieoning oi iauperimtural 
or urlifiiie-t. It is .thir> tbouglit wLieli in deTelofied into 
tbi^ theory nf cosinii* illusion ami cun be roughly iiompiiTed to *I^q, 
if Iftkifii illusion identifietl in ihe iiarnkbya wiih prukrt^i mui 
I lie ItOor VeiJanta itootriiie nf .l/o/yo, in wliieh it is regurded as the 
si>iirL‘e of the visible uuiverse and the inevitable lUusoriness of all 
Ikunnm roj;mitiuii. The thenry of eottmic illu.^ifin of the later Mtlpd 
diHitrine, is best exfiressed iu the I pan. tIV, 9-10) : 

""Tile whole world the ilhisinii-nuiker prujfH'ls out of tlus 
(Undmuiu), * 

And in it by ilUi^inn the other is ronfiued. 

Xow, oae sht^ulil know, tlie Xatnre illn-HlLUi, 

And the Mighty Lc^rd irt llie tlliisiou-niitker/" 

The text rends jivalnvun Umng Sl^^ul), -f ^ 

ifiriftit^itparhlta is trdiislaled by Dura J^iihuh as 

ill the Sirf-i^Akbitr (fol, llli.). It i* thu iiuine of lirahminp tif. 
gi>liJen fetu^^, so enlU-d horn from el guhlen egg nut of the sew! 
iIe|MisikHl ill ihe waters, when jirudoeefi ns the first ^■reat!Oll of the 
Self-4+xistent i “WJio nf aid i rpEileil the Goltfen (rerin iilirttnpa- 

*pirhhfi)*\ [ ptifi^ !Ilp -Ip 3; and in the BiffA rAa (X^ 1) ; 

^^Iii Ihe hegininiig anwe /limijtpigarhht^ 

Tile earth's beget ter, who ereated beaveiLs,” 

Aieording to Alenu N. SKJ* this ^ced heLuiine golden egg, 
n^splendetil ns the suii in whieh Brahuiaii wna horn ns Creati^r, who 
in therefore regoriled as'n iiianiFeHtntion n± the Self-irxUteiit, The 
i^oainarifsoii of autli ns the "^i'oinpiete 

,-^onr' of the Prophet is very hir felvheiL 
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tion, whioh are called (fkrii7if( (noae). rasann (tongue). 
thakhth (eye), smta (ear) and trak (skin) with tlreir quali¬ 
ties of peroeptiou knoivn as ra^a, nipn, sahda and 

sjMTia, The description of the relative qualities of the 
senses and their association ivith ele¬ 
ments is of much interest. The sense of 
smell is allied ivith dust, for the reason, 
that none of the elements exeept dust iKiasesses smell which 
is perceived by Shamma. Dhu'iqa is connected with 
iivater, for, the taste of water is perceived by tongue; 
Baidra is connected with fire, for, colour is petoeived by 
eye only, while luminosity is present in both. TMmijtn is 
connected with air, for, the perception of all tangible 
objects is through the itietliutn of air; and Sftmi'a is connect¬ 
ed with the *UnsuH-A^zav! or Mdh&kdsa, thmugh whose 
instrumentality we hear sounds. It is through the sense 
of hearing that the real essence of MuhiiMia is manifested 
to the religious devotees, while no one else can realise it. 
Such exercise is common to the Sidis and the Indian mono¬ 
theists; the former call it Sha^hl-i-PdsA-A n fas or the 
exercise of controlling of the breath, while the latter call 
it Wiydna in their own phraseoIog>\ 

Then there is the comparison of internal senses, whit^ji 
according to Islamic conception are five— Mu^tarak or 
common, MiitakAfi]fyda or imaginary, Mntafakklra or con¬ 
templative, IJfifiza or i-etentive and M'dhima or fanciful. 
In the Indian system, however, these are four in number,®® 


At'<>»rtlJii^ td ^unk:irurli0ry» 3), tlie 

are tlin'o-ftild. Jl) Five orRaas of aeuae {iivddhlnJrijia) vi?., 
tLqsp of Jieariiijf, tciui li, Higlit. laHte and fitjiell; (2) five Qr(jitb.s *d 
iiL'tiun {kttfiimhidripa), rh., tliiwo of speech, Inmdlmg', 1ti<M)nioiioii. 
freoeriitiDu ami eii-retiou; »ud (3) five vital ’hresitL't (Frdna] the 
.seiisoriurii (ywnfwb tlie intellect {hMa), egtnstu tflJirtjwWw)’uml 
iiluJiiJii Id tlcsicri-ljoil fls ihu ti^rvci'pticku 

himI (he origiiJui 'Mturve of vital ' 
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riz., AhaTpkdra,'-* and CkUta ^’'—a 

oombiimtiiin of which is called A nUVikarfintt,^'^ and this in 
turn may be looked uptin as the fifth. 

A comparison of some of the attributes of God is mcjst 
striking. According to the Sufis, there are two Divine 
attributes of J^mdl or Beauty, aiid JitlSt or Majesty, which 
encircle the whole creation; while accord- 

Go^'t At(ribuE«. . i t i 

mg to the Indian devotees, there are three 
attributes of God coileetively known a.s or sattra^ 


so or intellert, whkh (lecrLliHl hy Daia ^iknli 

'*^UDiltrialiui(linjT, wJiEi-li [lOsse^^es th^- f;luir0ctorisrie o^ to- 

wiirds good and w mort than that. In th^ Ktifha-rp^n. 

(Ill, 10*) it ^higher than mind (wicm^j)*; and ugain (III, 
^Knnn- thou ihat intellect {huddht) q;^ the chiiriot-<iriviT, imd mind 
as tli« reins*. 

Muftti-i or iniiid^ ex[i1ained a^s **]Hi3kse3?iiiLg the iwu ehsiriirter- 
ifltics of (detanuination) and Vit/ilpit (nbiuidunninut or 

doubt)/' In the Kejiti-Ujjitn flV* 5); ' libat which they si\y 
is tiionghr/' nni] m ilie Knfha~rffitFi, (III, JO) it ^ijud tii he 
^higher than objects af s^ns^^/ 

A/iiiniLdra fftr egoism or aelf-roiaaiciousnesci ...» which aMri- 
butes ihiiigsi to itRelf, h one of (ba qualities af fur 

the rea.suii ihut it |n>>v^e^.sei9 More didaiJs urr given by l3uci 

^ikub ivitb regard to the tbiree fold Ahaqilwa. viz.^ (1) Ahamfcdr- 
or Jirdiimi-tirilpft, which h ''*the liigli stage of rtmittfdtmdn 
wlien lie sayH: VhateTer tbm is h l\ Sndt iri the stage of 
complete eiii ire ling of everything: *lSu\v surelv lie 
every thing**' (Qur'an, STd, 54). (2) Ahatnkitr-Rajui or 

whit'll i.*^ (he midille Htagc, when the neojili yte S 4 iys: 

**Myse]f IS free from the Itmitatiaus of Viody and elements/* (3) 
Ah</nildt^Tfnmri or the sion-itiiilq to the Augu^it Stdf, 

rhiitii tir thoughtp a hmli iji tler^<riheHl by Dli%i .^ikuh* iii 

^*tho Tiie.s.^euger of mind.„**4iiid which doi «5 not |iossei 54 I he 

facnlty of di,'itiiigiimhillg helwetn light and wronfe-^/’ Hut iu tlie 
(VIT, 6p f*) it i.-^i dc^^rih^l '^assumlly moz^e ihim 
.■fri/jt/cfti/jo., for, when one tltiiiks he fsn'ms a conception, then he 
ha^s in mind, then he niters speech/^ 

the internal orgati i>l mind and the sesit of 

thunght. 

posaeHdts three Uri) qualities ii^ufut). In tlm 
TrJfjfnm is tran^^Iatcd aa Sih SifuL In '^me remole 
way the comjuii isou of Jofoi pud JumriJ with the collective Trinutui 
irtiptK, pjid nmy 1 m? phiurtible. Sti(U„ maw be iiinri^ 

:i|i|iroprmtyly comparerd with the attribute of KnrmL Evplteil 
i.w, First and Last^ Outward and luwprd. * 
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tajas and tamm^ denoting t-reatiou. duration and destruc¬ 
tion respectively. But as these attributefs are included in 
one another, Jtnlian mystit^ name them Trimnrt'i —Brah- 
nmii, Visiiii, and Mahesvaia, who are identical with 
Jihra*il, Mika’i! and Israfi!. Brahmati or dibra’ll is the 
angel of creation. Vi^nil or Mika*T| is the angel of duration 
or existence, and Mahesvara or Israfil is the angel of des- 
tiau'tion. 

The description of these three TJivine attributes is 
more vivid. The Trhfuna is manifested through Brahman. 
Vifipu and Mahesvara, whose attributes are, in turn, mani¬ 
fested in all the creation of the universe. Thus w'hen a 
person is horn, he lives for an apportioned period atid then 
is annihilated. The potential power of these attributes is 
called Tridevl. Now Trmftrt^ gives birth to Brahman. 
Visnii and .Mahesvara while 7ViV/eH was the motlier of 
Sarasvalf, Parvaij, and I.ak^mi who are connected wiili 
Rnjo^unQf and iiutt'&tKjttiui resfiecttvelv. 


iQtiirare 


iliflferf^ntiiL-- , ..i-umy 

The Metri^rp^m. (IH, h) gives « very vivid riotiou of 
rhoracteriM,!-* zinAtnmas: (1> or Bark IhMtV 

wh™e ebarootenstio ,ire, ' delusion, t«ar, dwpomUQCT. 
no.inne-ss, old sorrow. liUDg«>r, thirst, wreti liefl-’ 

ndioiHin iijnonmi'e, jeidovisy, iruplty 

totupiiljty. frhiiiiiijlifHiiuyss, reii^ynu!* nc«-lci t. pride uml iiiiwuiihte^.' 

idiarsieteristip of ftn/as or rassioaiite Qmility tm 
I lie other hand are “inner thimt, oflfwtiou. einotin, rovotiusiL? 

rJ.’Tv^ni i.nibiliou.Hness;t,cequia5ivt 

ness, favoantism tnward.H fniMid,, dependenco upon su^juudinS - 

.i.'i.'': twiL'i-fifl;:!- ■??*« p«« or Hi., 
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JOG-BASHISHT 

The louti-l is a very rare and valuable didaetb 

tal ’woi'k fu banakrit on Sindu Gnosticism. According 
m. i.,. !-...!,,.. •"V.Mitra,'in Sanskrit it is the earliest 
work on 1 off a or speculative and abtruae 
philosophy delivered by the venerable sage Vasiahta to his 
loyal pupil BStna. It embodies the loci eooiMuncs or 
common place relating to the scienc'es of ontology—the 
knowledge of sot, real entity; the asat, unreal non 4 ntity, 
tile principles af Psychologj'’ or doctrines of passions and 
feelings upon other cognitions, volitious and other faeub 
ties of mind and the tenets of ethics and practical morality 
all derived from Platonic dialogues between the sages and 
tending to the main enqtiir)’ concerning the true felicity, 
final liesiititnde or simmim bomm of all true philosophy. 

The } offa phiiosoph 3 ' had already been made; accessible 
to the Mohammedan ivorld, W'hen in the beginning of the 
eleventh centuiy .Vllierunl translated into Arabic, Patafl- 
jail’s famous work Yom-Smnt and Sankhja-Sutm. The 
copies of the alxive translations are very rare and according 
to \\ eber.“ the contents of these works do not harmonize with 
the originals. For a detailed account of these works the 
reader is referred to the preface of the translation of the 
mentioned above. Therein the translator 
also explains the }'og« 83 'stem in all its various aspects. 

Darii, as we know, iivas himself a keen student of 


^ 3 Makdramtij/anti of T’filinlir (prefiii.'e tu tlib 

trLiiwIatiiin), CftWlii IS 91 . 

" indt'^n JAt€riiUf.rt% Jjp. 
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Gooslitism, so a work on Indian Gnosticism could not 
escape his notice. He ntdered the tvan’ 
V slation of this woik to be made under his 

personal supervision in the year A.H. 
Il)d6 (A.D, 1656). The copies of this work are not very 
rare in India. In Europe MS, copies of the Persian tran¬ 
slation are preservetl in the Bodleian Library,® the India 
DfRiv Lilirary* * and Bildiothei-a ^prenf^miaiia.® U is also 
interesting Ut noie ihai. a translation of the 
was aJsti made by the order of Akbar In the year A.D. 
1598* This manuscript has been noticed by Dr. Ethe." 
Pandit Sheo Narain' givea a detailed account of the tran¬ 
slation made at the instance nf ^likoli. in hia article 

on Dam tshikuh an Author. The work was lithograph¬ 
ed at Lucknow in 1887, but copies of this edition are now 
very rare, , 

Many Persian ti aiislatious of Yafta-Vashhta made at 
ilifferetiL times are still extant. One is by Pandit Anainjan 
(called Bahandan by Elbe. Cat., Off, I'of, /, 1971), 

which has Iteen noticed in the Bodleian CaUilogue (No. 1328) 
and alai by Hieu, (Vol. I, p. 61a). The translation of 
^aikh Sufi mentioned in the Preface of the ijresent work, 
is ijiobably that of Sufi Sharif QubjahatU, entitled Tttkfah' 
hJilajlu or Atwar dttr hulid-A smrt baaed on the I’ogracdsi- 
nhthmaras (^ye^)er, IhrVm Cat, p. 186) divided into ten 
chapters each called Tiir, (See also Kieii. Voh III. p. 
lU34h, No. X and W. Pertsch, Berlin Cat. p. 1022, No, 4). 

The translator in the preface gives an ai'count of the 


* Ethtf uoi) Sclams' Catnlogue, No. 1328. 

* t'nt, nf i’cfxwii in Indin Office, Non. U85, 13-13, 185'J. 

* l>f, FoVer's Vftiiihiffue, Xo. Itilil. 

ttf i cr^iiin yiAA, in the fttdift (Office- lAifni-rff No, 

^ Jtwnntl nf (he i'nnfab IlUtorietil Httriet^, Vol. II, No. 1. 
pp. 3i-32, ■ , ‘ ' 
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Prplnec to 

TjUDitlltklll. 


firctinifitfliTiL-fs whii'h I«1 to the tvnnslatioii of the yof7«* 
Vasishta into Persian. He writes, 
ibe ft Gratitude, adoration and t^ubmission 
are offered to One, the Sun of whose 
gloiy shines in every atom of the cosmos and where grandeur 
is manifested in the Universe, although, He is hidden from 
all eye and is behind the veil; boundless benedictions in all 
sincerity and faith free from errar, omission or sanctimoni* 
oiisness to that choicest product of His creation, to that per- 
sonifusation of all that is best t.r. hluhaminad the Prophet, 
and the same to 'Ali the object of his love. Let it W known 
to the noble souls that the scholars who have l>efc>re this 
translated Jo(r-Bfrski\i^t into Persian and omniited some of 
the Sanskrit terms, have not. lieen aide to convey the .subtil- 
ties and full sense of the text. U was for this reasmi that 
in one of the months of the year A.H. 1066, (v\.D. l6aG). 
the crown of the kings, the refuge of the world, the de.^ren- 
dant of the glorious kings, God's best creature, the initiate 
in divine mysteries, the embodiment of cvhat is grand and 
noble, the God-knowing king Dara Shikuh. son of Shah 
Jahan oi dained as follows ‘ Since the translations of this 
sacred book which are extant, have not proved of much use 
to the seekers of truth, it is my desire that a retranalaiion 
should be undertaken in conference with learnetl men of 
all sects w'ho are conversant with the text. My chief rea¬ 
son for this noble oonunand is that although I had piofited 
by perusing a translation of it ascribed to ^aiklj SfiJi.’' yet 
once two saintly pei'sons appeared in my dreams; one of 
whom was tall, whose hair w'as grey, the other short and 
without any hair. The former w-^as Vasisht and the latter 
Kam Chandi-a, and a.s I had read the translation already 


'' Tbb truiislution referreii to ubove, ua its titlp 
iii(lk‘;ifc* ts imt foijipk'te. Etke. VoL I. Xu. 
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alluded to. I was naturalh' attracted towards them and 
paid my respects, ' Vasish^ was very kind to me and patted 
me on the hack and addressing Ram Chandra told him that 
I was brother to him because both he and I were seekers 
.after truth. He asked Rhm Chandra to embrace me which 
he did in exulierance of love. Thereupon Vasisht gave 
some sweets to Ram Chandra which I took and ate, After 
this vision, a desire to cause the retranslation of the Ixmk 
intensified me." 

The C&nients. 

The work as originally written in Sanskrit is divided 
into the following six Prakarnas i — 

Vanities of Life. 

Eenimcia- 

{^'^pf^Ui-jienknrtmain). Citation. 

Preservation. 

Dissolution. 

{^^rmjfa^nfknrartfm). Beautitude. 

II 

OITA 

The Pereian translation of the Bhlgwatgltat in 18 
adhyuTfu.^, was made by Dara ^ikvth, probably with the 

help of some pundits, l>etween the years A.H. 1065_67. 

It is described as on attempt to present “ the highest and 
the best tenets of Hinduism in the most attractive garb." 
Although u iiumlter of other Persian translations of the 
same work exist in India, I have not come across any good 
MS, of Dura Shikfih's version, with the exception of one 
(that, too, of doubtful eharacter) in the private collection of 
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Say>'id Kamadani ‘Ali ^ah Gai'de/i of ^fultaii. The fol¬ 
lowing Persian translations of this important Hihdn 
Scripture, " the Song of the Most High —<-otnprising the 
discourses between Sri Krishna and Arjiina on Divine 
matter, whu;h was interpolated as an episode in the sLvtli 
Parsa of the Mahabharata, were made prior to that of 
Dara ^ikuh's:— 

1. Gita Stmhodham, ti'anslated from Sanskrit com- 
menlary— Sunhodham. Date not known, (Catalogue of 
Persian MSS, in the Bodiein Library, 1321). 

2 , A versified Persian translation of the ^nviad 
llhagimtmta, by Faidi (Edited by M. Asif ‘Ali and now 
published at Delhi). 

3, A Pei'sian translation fiom Sanskrit ascribed to 
Abul Fad I (?) (Rieu: I. 7676- Add. 6007; VoL HI. p. 
1034b. Ethe; I. No. 1950. See also m/ra). 

4. Another version entitled as the Mirut-al-llaqa’iq 
with compai'ative comments in Islamic terminology on 
its philosofihic im|)ort bv 'Abdul Tkhnuin Chishtl in lOfin 
A.H. (Ethe. o'pt., cit.). 

3. Another Persian translation of the Hhaqwatgnn 
by an anony-mous author. (Ethe; 1050). 

6 . Two more Persian versions are also mentioned r 
one noticed by J. Aumer (Munich Catakigue, p. 140); and 
the other, ascribed to Abul Fadl (?) in the Library of 
King’s College, Cambridge. 

According to Ethe {Cat. of Pers. MSS. in Jjid. Off. 
No. 1949), a copy of Dara hub's translation is wrongly 
ascribed to Abul Fadl. the real <author (translator), as is 
indicated by a note on fol. 13 of the MS, copy is Dara 
Sbikuh. In view of this categorical statement, it is essen¬ 
tial that differentiation may clearly l)e made between the 
translations made by Abul Fadl (?) and Dara ghikuh. 
Apart from an abridged version of the Gita, included in the 
Razmnama, a Persian translation of the MaMbhdrata, 
made by four sr-holars at the instance of Akbar {vide. Pro- 
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logne. wherein the wliole discourse between Sri 

Krishna and Arjuna is condensed into few pages, it does 
not seem likely that Abul Fadl also made a translation 
of the Gita in 18 adhySyad, separately. Abul FadI 
himself does not mention it in the I’m-d-Akban (Bloch- 
mann, p. 104) among the translations made for Akbar; nor 
does BadaiinT include it among the various Sanskrit' works 
which were translated during that period. {Mitrttakhob- 
nt'TaufSrl^ VoL II). 

The text of l)oth the MSS. in the India Office Library 
and the British hfuseum (as appears fitim the first lines 
citeti therein) does not differ. The date of the translation 

is missing in both, but it is described that “ the version of 
the Gita is full and follows the (Sanskrit) text very closely.’' 






i 

V 


i 



r-HAPTEfl KI 


M>f!:a\anu\ tiUhu L'V rfit ifunt 

"'lllha IJl 14]I<I uie; ‘Jle not ii 1w wt it iiaiut, ui>t 

u wailfl^r uf luirni'Ieif. railiur ii ■siuiii'iitenciftUi* *.am! 

—dArA shikuh— 

SEVEN DIALOGUES ON COMrARATIML 
MYTUOLOGY. 

BaHa I^l, a Hindu YojJi auil tlie fonnilep uf a petty 
modern Indian monotheistic sect, known after his name 
as the iiflbfl Ad/iV, Ijclonged to the order of Kabi'rL BribS 
Lai is one of the perfect gnostics." Observes Dai a ^ikuli. 
‘*He is uii])araUeIed in the Hindui community in majesty 
ami firmness. He told me: ‘Gnostics 
ai’e to lie found in every conuuunity and 
through their grace that community is granted salvation 
hy God’."- There are two conflhting statements advanced 
abimt the place of his birth. According to Pandit Sbeo 
Ncnr.iin,* who claims to ptissess a manuscript copy of his 
biography, he was a Kliattri of Qasur who lived at his 
Asthan at Dhianpur near Batata: but Wilson who fur¬ 
nishes a very vivid account of the origin and doctrines of 
the Bdbii LdlJsi asserts that the founder of this apparent¬ 
ly now extinct sect was liorn in Malwa in Rajputana dur¬ 
ing Jahangir’s reign (A.D. . Ifi05-Hi27).* Apart from 
these two statements, it would be noticetl with surprise 

' I/mitttut-tth*Arifht, lljiiliQte), }i. 4-1. 

^ Jhiti. [t. 40. Here spborisaiis ot Bibjii t,al are also 

piveii, 

* Jmti-nttt tii the ififUirical <Swe(«, LuUore, Vol, II. 

37-38. 

* WiUoa: Sketeh n/ the lieliifhtis Sects of the HIiuIhs in 
.fouruitl Aaialjqae, Paris, 1832. p. 29G. 
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{.hat tiiis sect, which had ita birth in northern Itiilia in the 
first half of the seventeenth century, is still said to be in 
{wssession of a iidigious house at litlbfi LtU hi Sa'ila near 
Baroada ” 

The followers of Baba Lai are often included among 
the Vai^nava sect; this classification is warranted by the 
outward appearance of these sectaries, who streak their 
forehead with the iiopfchanditna and profess veneration 
for Bama. They are adherents of the 
libakthm^irija or the Devotional Path, 
though the doctrine of Incarnation has 
no i^lace in their teachings. Their attitude towards reli¬ 
gion is ussentially monotheistic. Their chief characteris¬ 
tics are a Unitarian cont^eption of Divinity, belief in the 
Sftnkhyti'Yoijk process of creation and in the immortality 
of soul; salvation dependent on htnfta (action) and an 
ndhei'ence towanls a medly of the Lowir. VeduntiP and 
Si'tfic tenets, both in worship and meditation. This petty 
t^ffshixit of one of the nia.ior reformist school rfi., Rama¬ 
nuja’s Sri-mihprtidaya, did not {xissess any individual 
spiritual force or any special doctrinal formula, on the 
other hand, it lx>rrowed much from the tenets of its sister 
sects of the same spiritual oidgin like the Kubir-PunthJft. 
the KAilfrU, the MiUfik-lifiitli and Sem-Panthis, and play¬ 
ed only a minor role in its contrilmtlon to the reformist 
upheaval of the Bhnktf cult which shook the solid founda¬ 
tions of Indian religious thought in the si^icteenth ami 
seventeenth centuries. Baba Lai is described its the pupil of 
C'hetan SwainT, tlie famous'Indian reformer. He came to 
Pan jab along with the latter and after attaining some pei- 
fection in religious meditation, he went to Lahore in 
A.D. 1(149 and finally settled down In Sirhind in the 
Pan jab. 


* Forqabar J, S. Outline */ ReUffiotig fdteraturef p. iPM. 
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GriefiStHi.^ while .summavEsiug liis aduevemeiitu 
remni'ks that Billw Ull WEts one of those Imlinn reformers 
of the sixteenth anti seventeenth centuries, who, like Kul)ir, 
Dadu am! Akt>ai\ eiuleavouietl to fouiuJ a purely mono* 
theistic religion, com billing elements partly deriwd fi'ora 
the beliefs of the Musalman Sufis and ^lartly those of the 
followers of the ItltfikfhintirfiH, Like Kalnr, he followed 
the Bhnkll-mdt'ftii in the name by which he referred to the 
Supreme c/*., Hama; but. also as in Kalnr's teachings, 
tins Bama was not to him the Deity iriearnato as the earth¬ 
ly prince of Oudli, but was God the father, oi' in other 
words, Kama after he had returned to heaven from bis 
ineanmte so|ourri upon earth. The doctrine of I neat'' 
nation, which is mi important ijart of the iilifikti-mtlmfi. 
had no place in this system. On the other hand, as in the 
BImkfi-mSfffff and as in the Sufism, the key-note of his 
system was an nlbabsorbing love directed to the gracious 
personal God. As he him.self says, ‘The feelings of a per¬ 
fect disciple have not lieen and cannot be described; as it 
is said. “A person asked me. what are the sensations of n 
lover?” I I'cpiied. “When you are a lover, you will 
know.’” 

While Baba Lai w'as at Delhi in the year lt)4y A.D., 
Dara Shikfdi was attracted towards the saint, but he met 
him four years later at Lahore, where he halted after his 
iiDsucct^sful return fitim the expedition of Qandliai', 
Seven discourse,s were held between 
uira ^ikuL tuci.'U the Prince and Balia Lai before tile 
former left for Delhi. Wilson,^ with¬ 
out any authority, dates the aevei'al 
interviews as having taken place in ift40 A.D., but this 
chronology is rather doubtful, as Dara i^ikiih was not at 

« fftJbd kftlli (roudeii»e<l from "Wilson by Oeorge A. OrierBon) 
in tbe Bnrifelofutcdia of ficWtjum mi Ethiet, Tol, TI, p. SIOR, 

" Rcliffiou* St'vh of the fliniui, Voi. !, P- '14T, //. Tendon 
( 1862 ). 

F. 31 
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i.ahoi't? in limt y«ar. nnf} it is elN]jlicit1y stated in 
seventh disetiursW! that it was held at Daiil Hhikuh’s tern* 
poraiy i-esitlence at Lahoi'e. Data ^ikub I'eaeherl Lahore 
alter the Qandhar expedituni on Novemlwr 22, IfiSiJ A,D. 
and be reniainetl there for three weeks \ so we ean date the 
seventh discourse in the middle of DeLember, 1(553 A.D. 

Ah regards the difTerent pi ares where the Dialogues 
were hebL we liave ample evidence at hand in the text it¬ 
self. The tof)k |dace in the garden of ffa'far lOiaD 
at l.ahoi'e; the serawf/ in the Aiiwni 
WTiert ft.-rc lb.- Din Mahal tu Bftdshfihl Bagh; the third and 

JugUCH lldj? - if. I i * 

tilt .nxtft in Dhnnna i s garden i the 
foitrik in the palace of Asaf Khan near 
tiliivliganj; the Jifth in the hunting-ground of tiawan near 
Niklanpur'' and the wrewf^, which last(ni for three days at 
an unknown ])lace descril»ed as ; 


D&ra §hikub has recorded one of the aphorisms of 
Bhbii Lai." '*Baba Lai. to whom 1 have made a I'eferenc© 
elsewhere, was n Mu^dya and belonged to the order of 
Kabir. He told me that spiritual lead- 
«“SS' "1-^ four-told. Pint U like lire gold 

Inca|)able of transforming othei's to its 
kind. The areoiui is tike the alchemy which can wjiivert 
others to gold, hut the latlci t remains ever devoid of the 
properties of the former. The ihird is like the sandal¬ 
wood tree, which is capniilc of endowing the qualities of its 
species to tj-ees of a particular receptive branch. The 
fourth—the Perfect preceptor—is like a candle, which is 
capable of illuminating a hundred thousand t^audles. To 


" For A doHi riptiuii iif tlicMf phices ami tkeir e.vact lot iitioD rif/c, 
T^itkftre: Ih HiAfnttff Arrhitertunil Hemmi)* & Anthiui- 
iw, (i 802 ), ' 

® IJa*a»ot~tih‘'Arifin, MujiubiiT Press DaILj, (A-H. 13 U 9 ). 
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this purport, I (Dara Sbikiiht liave said tlie following 
quatrain t 

"Thi" GnfwiJp miltnri Ttni ^ith illmHiiuiliuii—I xkIv tnti »oi.il : 

A bairt-n tbnrtiT titontHl tu‘ I iatft a Wif 

Thrt \ k'lich vtiu isut &F iht>’ cirrfin«His |«kth— 

\ rHiylfc tLliiDiLaBtfs; b E" 

Baba Lai told me, ‘Be not a l>e not a ^salnt. bp not 

a wielder of mirat les; Ite 1 ather a pjqlr, unpretenuious and 
sincere/ ” 

In the course of my studies in the subject 1 have tome 
across a number of jointings of the old Mughal schooL 
depicting the meetings of Dara ^lihuh with Bn bn LuL 
In the Court Piimter^ of thr G/aiuf a miniature 

portrays the Prime sitting by the side of Baba ijal-”* The 
compiler gives a short account of Bairn Lal in the following 
words; “Lal Bwami was a Ksh.atriya, Iwru in Malwa in 
the reign of Jahangir, he settled near Sarhind in the 
Panjab, where he built himself a hermitage together with 
a temple and w'as visited Ity a lai'ge 
number of disciples. Among those w'ho 
were attracted by his teachings, was 
IJara ^ihikuh and two Pandits" who were 
in the Prince’^s service and have recordefl 
in a work entitled the conversation whii-b 

took place between Lal Das and the Prince during seven 
interviews between them in the year lfi49 A.D/' Atiother 
painting which was exhibited at the Second Indian 
Historical Records Conunission, shows the Prince engag¬ 
ed in serious conversation with the saint/' A painting 


S >nd 2 

i 9 ooui uu-pciu-' 


10 Biliyott: Oxford, 1^21 XXII). 

Areorrliiiif to Wilssoii {op. cU.) the Ho riintUb lueiitiuiiei] 
here, were Yatlu DriSBiurl 11m Chand, hut in vkw o£ tUe irleut teiiti- 
muay^ tile etmversii.itionfl recorded and later Iranslnted into 

PeTHjaU by f-baiider Bluifi lintlinmtt facitnoty i~ infm)* 

Aft regards the dote of tbi? DiuIoR^neii, Binyon to liavt* 

followed Wilson i^tHpra). 

Appendix, |k. XXVh 
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depiotini' the meeting of Dai n fthikiih with Rfibn Lai may 
f>e found in the IndUm Ptdnthi^ niahr the 
Whether these paintings were made at the instance of the 
Prince or not. it might lie presumed that they dearlv 
depict thiee of the seven sittings, which Dara Sltildih 
held with Baba Lai. Two versified stories depicting the 
relations between Dara Wiikfih and Baba Lai ^called 
^ah Lai the Perfect) are narrated in the mathnawt Knj- 
knlSh of Anandghana Kliwa^ written in A.H, 1200.'* 
Retyping this view, in fact, it can lie asserted that these 
discourses were pretty' well known not only during the life 
time of the Prince, but alsf>, one hundred and fortv five 
wars afterwards. ‘ ■ 

The seven discourses were originally composed in Hindi 
and were later on translated, according to Delhi edition,''* 
under the title of Sftdir-nnd^ihm l^y Dara ^ikuh's mlr 
mttnsjtl liiii Chander Bhan.*" who was appointed, later, 
i'y ‘H'ah .lahan as the Chief Ssecretary in the Imperial 
Diir-ul‘htsh(i. Himself a great Persian 
i^cholar and a ])oet. he was a guide and 
friend of the prince hi the course of his 
Sanskrit studies. He acted as an inter- 


‘3 Pbt? Jtivi (from M. Demott^s (’iilleftion), 

'* (at. oj per. J/A’.S. i*i Imihi o^ve, \'oL I. (i'lOtj & 1135). 


-Mullih AMoi ^nkiiii ijf Sialkflt, ivuh Diri S]|iikali*s Uliief Secre- 
tury. Hi- w tlie uutlior of thv fnmon^f Cha}u}r^-ham,n,, writte^ iti 

rourT'it!^ ***‘'^ “ «‘tnl t unniiisltioo deulmg whii Sliilijuimn’a 

i-ourt. Us »r'lc;n;lo«rH ami Jestivals. followed by o ^emoiK of 

tiiJ 1 I'olWiioji of bttm to 


/ j tiooui luii life sire given in ibfl :* 

U.I). in A.H. J«i3 i 
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pieter dnrmg^ the whole t'oui-se of the lUnloj'ues and then 
tiaorilnted them into Persian,'' 

Several lilhocrinph eopies of these disroot^s have 
lieen puhlished: one etiitcd hy Charanjil&l {Delhi. 1S8">), 
a second by Munshi BnlaqT Dfiss text with an Urdu trans- 
Lition (Delhi, 1996), a third pohlisihed at Lahore, with no 
date, by Mnlik Chanandin; and lastly the text with an 
excellent French translation, pobltshed in the Journal 
Affiait/fttr (eriA\ p. 284 ^q.) under the title “Entre le 
prince Imperial Dara Sbihnh et I nscete Hindu Biiba Lai 
Ditss" by Hiiart and [„ Massignon. 

While comparing the text of three afore-said Indian 
eilitions with that of the Paris edition, I w'as surprised to 
lind that the text of the latter materially differs from that 
of the former, which (ontains exclusively discourses on 
asceticism, while the latter, has <an extensive theme of 
various comprehensive ,suhjects relating u> Hindu niytho- 
log>' and comparative teligion. Irfince Baha Lai was a 
liimlil dogi, who probably ilid not know Persian (as the 
discourses were carried on in Hindi), it is more likely that 
ho should be questioned by the prince on suhjeets winnect- 
ed with Hindu leligton; the Mnhllfi7ii(i Ifab/i Ltd find Diira 
SAiku/i, lithographefl at Delhi aiKi Lahore do not seem 
to have Iwen translated from Hindi, as in both of them 
we find some answers given hy the Faqir I Baha Lfil) in 
Arabic,'" 


” 111 lla‘ Juttrinti Ajtiuiuittf, Timni wis, [i, viJr. 

foiKtiintt! whipli sjiyrt, Isi liis. 1), 4 ^ 4 ?Ue 

if' I ith'f Tliinl ])!riraiurjtt, (LuLiire eilltiou lip. 12). 

1, urw of a fut^rM iiionnBtery'^? 
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The two versions of the discoursei; altogether 
different, the and the .Mfikflhintii do not show 

any relation with each ijther eKi'opt in the jini-tial thente 
of the aseetie life, (to whii’h the later makes a passing 
reference) which i)oth discuss in somewhat di^rent man¬ 
ner. Dr- Ethe says/*' that iXUdir-HH^Nikat is the work of 
Dara Shikuh hut he does not quote any authority in favour 
of hia assertion. To me it is neither the dialogue nor a 
ooiitinuatioti of it. It is the name of the RisSla'i Ha/j 
NumfJ, as a IIS. copy of the same l>etirs this title.^" 

The MS. co]'iy of the Miikdlfm/i in the Berlin Library 
and the Bodleian Library"* not only agree with each other 
(as appears from the hrst lines of the both quoted in their 
catalogues), but with that preserved in the Oriental Public 
Library Patna.^ The Frem*h critics have prepared theii' 
text by the recension of the Oxfoi'd MS* with one other 
MS-’'* 


iluoih lie. iKHir i-h niiilpi God's prot^ption! 

IJuoib I, “Whnt is suitable for n faqfr''f 

Quotli lie, *‘Tliere U no Hciil but one i.iofi * 

All quQtntions by WLkoii in the imiTnal AMmtique, VoL XVll, 
{lSa2), JK 29Up Sij^ alna sei&ro to kavt* bopii bu^ oa a test iiimilur to 
IJelbi editroa. 

*** Vufaloi^H^ rt/ rerjtinn M$S, ill tbe InJia Office Library, 
Vol. L [Jiu 2T5. 

Cittahi/ve Iletigal, Cur/^o CtiUuc- 

tion. 

^ PeniU-bp 1(^0«L3. 

ViWp. T8L 

^ o/ /Vr!*iwT( Xt?* I44iK 

Jonntal Asm ft tine, jip. 
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1 liave thrnughijut ft>l!uwerl tlieii' text. The dimourstes! 

are mainly religious in oh a meter, yet 

Thr* nalnrr at (lit* .1 . 1"^ 1 i 

tJiey tout'll slightly some topics on mys¬ 
ticism and iKintlieisTii—the subjects 
dealt with are varied and ti'ivial and often their elucida¬ 
tion is obscure; yet fitinothe point of view of eoinpara- 
tive mythology, tliev are of extreme itites'cst. Some of the 
themes mentioned therein, it woulil not tie out of place to 
record here: — 

I. Characteristica of Ascetic life. 

'2. On difTcrent asjHXts of Hindu mythology, 

3, Divine 8oiil and Human Soul. 

4, On Burial and Crernatinn. 

5, The significance of the Ka^i. 

fi. Idol worsiiip among the Hindus, 

7. Oil the Creator and the Created. 

8. What is Heart ? 

fj. What is Sleep ? 

10, On Salvation. 

11. On the Transmigi aiion of the Soul. 

The'discourses show the inner soul of the prince, who 
was capable of viewing different religious tenets synthetl* 
cally and was deejily interested in the scienpeof comparative 
religion. I alike Akbar, Dara Shikuh was nut a com- 
fxiund of vai ions aptitudes, but the single feature of his 
“searchings of heart" was his unlimited interest in the 
religious systems of the world. These discourses, it must 
lie clearly borne in mind, did not possess the officia] charac¬ 
ter of the religious assemblies of opponent faiths conven* 
cd at the instance of Akbar in the 'lliadat Khana or the 
'house of V/orship' at Fatehpur tjikri. They are on the 

I »*/ the EuisveUaneeus of 

tlio jfiiAviama (nz. Idol Wartbiii) tlint they are bat only un- 
tirt^ptuhle but are tliiimetritally opjioaftl to the tenets of the order 
of Kiibir. hfir o detailod ttceoubt gf tile tenets of Eabir, vide 
iarpenters {„ India (p. l&MTb) uad Tagore's One hun¬ 

dred IWms vf ktihfr (f.^tndoii. 191:1).,-^ 
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other Uaiitl the enquiries of nn ardent disoiple of the 
luystie path and the answers of the perfect j^tiide. 

They (fsin neither be said to have the ‘‘polemieal and 
formal character of the ofiicial conferences organised 
among the representatives of rival religions at the court 
of the riassaniti Kings,” The French critics justly reniark 
to this effect in the following lines:— 

"Clffi <|ui: lUmU iLA-oir Fi^J'llL'irif^nl tH U^tL 

in &II I Afkiirr n'oul ^k\ Itr «:ti 

pqlefniiqun p[ fnnnHlin^ir ili)^ uffiiu'iijux 

difgltltifre# ctilintf< rrprj^vi^UlKTilq roEigidiii i 

in tXMir tItN i-o Mint di-v eu 

ttiOli! iiyliitjiAlhic Et i'<ipiflnrh 7 c [Mtf III print'd TAALM'lio 

qu'il Idi n^poiui I’ofiLTnt'd nn umi. Si Iw injct-: ilMifdi-u 
i^ilMflirntHml ddUiict^ bf pills vuriL-s il«! !■ 
dWIiutbu triHjiiinnui^Ui^ dt- I' irii3*‘ rOl^ TeniAryiurA Tcm'igcM 
KymlnlJr|i 4 i^ iln Ilani£yann 'J74EI}. b k-s pins 

r^i|giii«ui Kmt %'vu% cm Dmfn dc ftlrt- 

mimhvpr par Bobi L"il no U^mn^ SiLUxlonfl^ ejl 

fimpni ExpErlf'iidc Lli>' Monatniin, i-l fill 

jMWt 4e **‘i L-ii lb 

As regards the significance of Baba Lai's adherence 
to Knbir’s order, the Editors in the Introduction remark, 
that in it lay the germs of reconciliation of Hinduism and 
Islam. Finally they pay a very high tribute to the figures 
of Btba Lai and D3ra Shikiili on their attempt at the mutual 
otimpi'ehension oT the two spiritual elements 

ft I'Eif^flu Ililjm L'al Diri. ndn 
tirU!i!i Bvaiii pu ralEfvejr, itniiit la curiimjk? thdiiL'p fj.ni» 

Diri Srihildlh lui b pr^riM.iid-cil i|iie c^EUit itu 

iiiiipdiyB,^ qu'il tinit Blfllie « En B«cTi< Kibir 

qiiT A pfnDlr;g^4. Au XMllc' M+crb ca geniiE r«c:vuki''l1 hft ieM 

^rdcEtfiLt^MisEnt cntEc rtliudinnsinii E^iftltni. Kn 

lu.h:j|lH?iit ou 1*141111 e iIe rliuli.' dcpeiiEll d'uil tlAUnrl- Effort de 
ocuEiprrltEfisriiiHi niiduElfe Enlne e?ei dEux irbihEHtx ftpiriiunltj, 
jwdt tnmter nuf ic* pbvdHinilet do 

Diri fSbikah Ei UiEii Lll 


^ Op. 

=* Ibid. pp. 2 ^, 

Sfiathftiat, LitliqH‘niplit*il, Lahore pp, 44. 

Miindiaya in Hindi iiiE!siD!i ii shiiT«a-Iiik}ided iiiuuk. The 
Frt?m’li trun&lafors ^rite it ^ks (reli^ieio: ii tete msee} 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE niAI.OGITE. 

On. the lliitfUt Corue-ption of ^^iida and Veda. 

Dara ^ikith : How can one differentiate lietween the 
h'tJdtJ and the Vedal 

Baba idl : Ah in the case of a king and Iiis command: 
the king constitutes the ?>'add and the Veda his comniiijid. 

On Idol-u-orekip amtm^ the Hindus, 

Dam ShiMh: What is the significance of idol-wor¬ 
ship among the people of India and vrho has enjoined upon 
its practice ? 

B&bd Ldl : The whole spirit of the practice is for the 
concentration of mind. One who possesses the knowledge 
of the spirit, does not concern about the form; but, whoso¬ 
ever is devoid of inner consciousness, must therefore, attach 
himself to external form. Just as little unmarried girls 
play with dolls, Imt when they get married they do not con¬ 
cern themselves with it. Such is the case of idol-worship. 
Tliose who do not jiossesg knowledge of the spirit, would 
certainly strive for its acquisition, through the medium of 
the form; but as soon as they gain inner consciousness, they 
would discard the form. 

What is KasM ? Js it eon formation in life ? 

Dara ^ikuh : It is recorded in Hindu scriptures 
that whosoever dies at Kashi, as a matter of course, attains 
salvation. It is an extraordinary phenomenon! W^ould 
it not make the jiious and the sinner stand on equal footing] 

Udhd Lfil i As a matter of fact, Ka^I symbolically 
signifies real existence {majiid) and whosoever perishes in 
existence attains salvation. 

Ddrd ^ikah: Since everyone perishes in real exis¬ 
tence, does it mean that all who die attain mukti (salva¬ 
tion) ? 

JidbS. Lilt ; None except the Samtete-unitive 

dies in existence. Humanity dies of passion which is 
quite distinguishable from real existence. Passion miilti- 
F- -32 
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plies anon : and under its subjection one is ever deprived of 
the rnnkti, 

flln/Jn Mythology. 

Ill continuation of his question on the mystic interpre¬ 
tation on some points on Hindu mythology, DarS Shikuh 
enquires about a few apparently abtruse- matters in the 
great Indian epic the Ramdyam. This shows that he was 
thoroughly conversant with Hindu literature and mytho- 
logy. 

DSra ^ikiih : It is evidently recorded in the Rdnut- 
yana that when Kama Chandra conquered Lanka (Ceylon), 
large number of people on either side were slain. There¬ 
after he sprinkled Elisair on the dead, with 

the result, that the whole of his own army Tvas brought to 
life; but, the fallen army of Kavana, which was also annihi¬ 
lated did not I'csurrect, Knowing well the established 
properties of elixir—^when sprinkled over the dead, brings 
them back to life—how can we account for this ? 

Bdbd Ldl: This was due to the fact that at the battle¬ 
field Ravana's host had ever the thought of Rama uppermost 
in their minds. The advantage is evident, that with gen¬ 
uine contemplation, men of piety who attain mukti^ never 
return to bodily confinement. Since they had been slain 
on the battlefield and prior to their death, they bad the 
thought of Rama ever present in their minds, the army 
of Havana attained salvation and did not return again to 
bodily confinement. 

Another interesting question is asked by the prince 
about Sita who was abducted by Havana. 

Dard §hikTih: How is it that Slta after being_abduct- 
ed by Havana w'as left unmolested ? 

Bdbfi Lai: Slta in reality was the Dbarma, and as 
such, it had no relative afiiuity with the Satan. 
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The curiosity of the Prince is further aroused and he 
asks. 

Ddra : Since Satan could assume the physi¬ 

cal foim of anyone, why did he not become Ram Chamira ? 

Baba Lah, Sita loved Ram Chandra’s form, but 
could not be afflicted by Eavana. when be came in his own 
form. The characteristics of Hama had so much ingrain¬ 
ed within her that she could have discerned the ffgure of 
Eania in whatever form it ap])eared. 

Ddra : Does the recitation of the sacred 

syllable Oia leads one to heaven {Sjearga)'^. 

Bdbd Ldl: The syllable Om. is the best among all 
the syllables, and the effect of its recitation is as such. 
This statement is true in the ease of one w^ho can distin¬ 
guish between things genuine and counterfeit—^thougb 
both may bear a uniform stamp—and whose knowledge is 
pure and unpolluted. 

Ddrd Skikuh\ According to Hindu religious con* 
ception, Sri Krishna appeared in his true form before the 
(jo'pls at Brajdham'. Can that form be seen by human 
eyes ? 

Bdbd Ldl\ To those w*ho are attached to worldly 
affairs, this bodyless form is not visible; it is visible only 
to fagirs and mdhiis^ who have repressed physical carnal 
passions and who know how to keep their emotions in 
check, but at the same time, do not e.vtermtuate them iu 
order that their minds may not go astray. 

Dam SMkM '. It is recorded in Persian works that 
God the Almighty has created man out of the four ele¬ 
ments (earth, water, fire and air) but according to Indian 
conception man is created out of five elements {^mncha- 
bkuta). What is the fifth element ? 

Babd L&l : The fifth element is the dkMa, which is 
named Saramn-sakti (power of hearing) and through whicli 
one can feel good and evil. SamtOin-iakii draws one to¬ 
wards the Almighty. 
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mm Shiknii i In what state a faqlr can be said to 

be detm'hed fi’om the mundane world? 

Bnbfi L3t : Every living being always eats, drinks, 
flees, hears and I'ests, In these matters they are help^ 
lesaly tie<J. but one who does these things without being 
attax'bed to them and who can remain unperturbed even 
in case of lack of food etc*, may he said io be free from 
mundane attachments. 


What MindA 

Dara ^ikah : What is the significance of mind 1 

Baba IM-, By saying: ’“My mind and yours/* Tlie 
tnind attriicts'our souls towards mother, father, brother 
and women and falls in love* It should be known that 
the love of duality is through mind. 

Dara ^ikuh i What is the shape of mind which is 
invisible 1 

Baba Lftli It is like the wind? 

Dara Skikuhi How is it? 

Bfiha 1M\ As the wind uproots the tiees but is In¬ 
visible, in the same way, mind, though it exits in reality, 
is not visible when it excelerates the five senses. It should 
therefore be presumed, that the shape of mind is like the 
wind. 

Dara Sk^kitk'. What are its functions? 

Baba Lai x It is a go-between of the souls. 

Dara Shikiih : How ? 

Baha Lai : The shop of live senses whom the Indians 
term the "Varfriyanls” stock physical pleasures and com¬ 
municate them to the souls, with the result, that the latter 
become entangled in sinful sensuality. Since mind acts 
as an agent in procuring the commodity freon the shop 
for the buyer, it receives its commission and stands aloitf, 
while tlie buyer and seller respectively stand to loose or 
gain in the bargain. In this manner the mind is a go- 
between of the souls. This is its correct estimate. 
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The Creator cind the Created 

DfirS ; How can one diffei'eiitiate beween the 

Creator {KJiSl//i) anti tlic Created I enquired 

of a man and he replied, “lake the tree and its seed.” Is 
this true or otherwise I 

Baba Ldl: The Creator is like an ocean and the 
Created like a clay-jug full of its water; Notwithstanding 
the uniformity of the water with that of the ocean, the 
jug gives it a different shajw!. Such is the difference 
between the Creator and the Created. 

On fivnian Soul and Ditiine Soul 

Dfird Shikt'ih: How can the Paramaimm iiecome the 
Jhatmln and how does it finally return to its original 
form ? 

ffdbfl Ldl : In the manner of water in wine,—^the 
latter when poured over earth leaves on its surface all in* 
toxictiting and alcholic ingredients and what is absorbed 
in the soil is again water. In the same way human be* 
ings endowed with individual soul, when they shake off 
the existant ‘intoxication* of the five senses, het^ome one 
with the Divine Soul. 

On Sleep 

Dtird SA ikSh i IVhat is th<at sleep which the Indiaris 
call as Nindra ? 

BdbS. Ldl ; Sleep—it is both the slumber and awaken¬ 
ing in pursuit of wordly coveteousness. The real awaken¬ 
ing dawns at the cessation of all ideas of worldly posses¬ 
sions {md-f)-mani), Love never dies out in the minds of 
the divines; they ever die (sleep) in it and they ever rise 
with it. 

Ddrd Skikuk : What is the sleep of the divines ? 

Sdbd Lfil : His rennneiation of all worldly desires 
and freedom from all personal possessions. In his sleep 
he di'eams not of any materia] objects. Perhaps in the 
Indian Yoga, the divines ara themselves called the Nindra, 
as they are above worldly slumbers and awakenings. 


CHAPTER XH 


SntR^I-AKBAR» 

I. 

The Sirr^^Akhat or ‘the Great Secret' ia a Persian 
translation of fifty*two® Upanishada by Muhammad Dara 
Shikuh, which was completed in six months, in the year 
1067 A,n. (1657 A.D.)* at Delhi. The Upanisbads, as we 
know, is the recognized name of the philosophical treatises 
contained in the Vedas. The etymology and meaning of the 
word Vpaniskad is disputed both by Indian and European 
scholarsi but according to the view generally accepted, it is 
derived fmm the root sad, to sit, preceded by the preposition 
fli, down and a-pa, near, so that the whole word would ex* 
press the idea of sitting down of pupils near theii' teacher to 
listen to his confidential teachings. ‘Out 
ratrodnctiaii. sccrct scssion,' observes 

W. Winlemitz,* 'the meaning secret doctrine—that which 
is communicated at such confidential session—-was develop¬ 
ed. Whenever the word occurs, it has the meaning of 

* TIic writer of llie present work Hah edited the Bifr-i^Ahhar 
from the oldest MSS. availiilde df the text. The work which is 
still in the process of collalioii would he published in 4 Tolumi's, 

- The numitor of the TTpitutshads varies in iliEferent MSS. 
which I have used in preparing the text, but in uoue of these it is 
less than 50. MS. .4 (Xa. 52, in the Aaifiya Library, Hyderabad- 
Deccan) oij which 1 have based my text contains .52; MS. B 
{R.A.S,B. Cat., p, ITS) though incomplete gives the list contam- 
ing 50, MS. C (Calcutta University Library) 50 aud MS. D 611 
while Anquetil Duperroa’s Tjotin version of lUrS .Shikuh's trans¬ 
lation {Theotogica at Fivihsu^ia TndiCat OMpnek'hat id Est 
Secretum Tegendn'm, ISOI, Yol. I, p. 13) contams 50, although 
their number enumerated in the list is 61. Elbe has not given the 
number of Upanishods in any one of seven MSS. m the India 
Office (Cut. of Fenian MSS., Vol. l, Col. 1102-3); while in the 
British Museum, the only MS. which is complete (Add. 6316) 
contains 51. 

* According to an ludin Office MS, (A’o. 1976 of the Cal., 
Vol. I) it ia stated on fol, 3<i that it was finUbed on the 29tli of 
Ramadan A.H. 1067. 

* Indian lAterature, VoL 1, p. 242. 
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doctrine or secret or essoteric explanation/ It is, ho'srever, 
not difficult to conclude from the above that Dara Shikuh’s 
title Sitr-i-Akbo/r (the Great Secret) to hisj translation of 
the Upanishads and his further explanation of the word 
identifies closely to this meaning as ‘the eso- 
teric doctrine or secret esplanation*; the latter being ex- 
plained by him as ym * 5 * 1 ! 

d^ai-i-Tawhid M sirr-i^po^idni astf i.e, verse of monothe¬ 
ism, which is a secret to be concealed. The word as pro- 
nouuoed and written in Sanskrit, according to English 
orthography is Ifjtanishad, in Duperron's Latin version it is 
Oupmk’hat and in French Vpamehai. The Sanskrit 
character ( ^ ) answering to English sh and French ch has 
been changed into Persian M ( ); and the Sanskrit 

terminal d (5 ) has been changed into Persian ^ ) 

aspirated. 

The Sirr-v-A kbar is divided into the following sec¬ 
tions : — 

(1) Prefac'e. 

( 2 ) A List of the Upanishads trans¬ 
lated. 

itt omicctj. ( 3 ) 4 Gla^ssary of Sanskrit-Persian 

Terms. 

(4) The Translation of the Upani- 
shads in four parts;— 

Book 1. Three Upanishads from the Riff-Vedu. 

Book II. Twelve Upanishads from the Yajur-Veda. 
Book III. One Upanishad from the Sama^Veda. 

Book IV. Thirty-six Upanishads from the .4 tharva-Veda. 

(5) The End. 

Of this translation, the earliest mention has been made 
by Halhed. in the Historical Fragments of (he ^f'ughal 
Empire,^ in 1782 A.D., wherein a brief accotmt of Anquetil 
Duperron's Latin version of the Persian Oupnek*hat of 

* Compiled by Robert Orne, london, 1783. 
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Dara ^ikCih is given. To this is afTixed an English len- 
dering of the Preface. In the year 1775 A.T),, Amioetil 
Duperron, the I'enowned disc{)vei'ei‘ of the Zend-A cestft, 
I'eceived a manuscript of the Sirr-t- 
Ths Tr»iuUiioii ^ sent to him bv M, Gentile, the 

Erench resident at the court of Shuja*'-ud'Dawla and brought 
by M, Bernier. This MS. cajntained fifty Upanishads 
and comprised of 247 folios*: and Duperron after he hail 
collated it with one other MS,, translated it into Erench 
and Latin. The latter, under the title of fhtf nek'ktii id 
Est, Secrettm Te^endvm. with an elaborately wihtten intro¬ 
duction, copious notes and annotations was published in 
Paris (1801) in two volumes, hut the former remains un¬ 
published to this day. Kegarding the Latin version, Max 
Muller remarks," that Anquetil Duperron treated the Per¬ 
sian translation, rendering it into Latin, word for word, 
retaining in spite of ].atin grammar, the Persian syntax 
and all the Sanskrit words, which Dara Shikuh liad left 
untranslated. In his Monitvm ad l^ectorem^ Duperron 
says," that in 1656 A.D,, Dara Shikuh caused a Persian 
translation to be made, with the assistance of Brahmins of 
Benares, of the Oupnek'kat, a work in Sanskrit language 
of which the title sigoilics, The word that is not to be said, ’ 
meaning 'the secret that is not to be revealed.’ The work 
contains the theological and philosophical doctrines and 
sacrificial rites of the Hindus as contained in the RIA Dpdd 
{Rig-Veda), Djedir lieid (Vajur-Veda), Sam Beid (Sama- 
Veda) and A fharbaii Beid (Atharvji-Veda), It is an extract 
of four Vedas and gives in fifty setitions, the complete 
system of Hindu theology, which establishes the unity of 
first Being, whose perfections and operations personified, 


® Eull detuils of this MS. ore given by Duperron in bis^ Luliu 
version {UupTiek'hat id Ett SevreitiTn Tcffendtiitif Vol. I, p. U). 
Sacred Booki of the Eaft^ yol. I, p. Isi. 
s Op, cit. 
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became the name of principal divinities of the Hindus and 
demonstrates the re-union of ail nature to this first cause, 
the Deity. 

‘This translation, though it attracted considerable 
inteieat of scholars,' says Max Muller,’’ 'was written in so 
utterly unintelligible a style, that it required the lynx-like 
perspicacity of an intrepid philosopher, such as Schopen¬ 
hauer, to discover a thread through such a labyrinth,’ Hut 
nevertheless, it appears, that this secondary translation, 
which was made by the very first European who went to 
India for the purpose of studying Oriental religions, is of 
prime historical impiortance, for it was the first work which 
bmught a knowledge of Indian philosophy to the West. It 
is not know’ll whether Scho|>enhauer did actually read the 
Persian translatioi, i>f the Upanishads, whom he 'had the 
courage to pificiaim to an inctiedulous age, the vast treasures 
of thought, which were lying buried beneath that fearful 
jargon,' and that, 'which had been the most rewarding and 
most elevating leading which thei’c could he possible in the 
world, that which had been the solace of his life and would 
be of his death'; hut he pays a very high tribute of keen 
appreciation to Dara Shikuh for his translation. At one 
place he remarks,’" that Sultan Dara Shikuh, the brather of 
Aurangzeb, was born and bred in India and therefore, pro¬ 
bably understood Sanskrit as well as we our Latin; that 
moreover be was assisted by a number of most learned 
Pandits, ‘all this gives me a very high opinion of his trans¬ 
lation of the Vedic Upanishad into Persian/ 

It would be interesting to note that how far Dara 
^ikuh's Persian translation, exhibited a unique degree of 
fascination for Indian philosophy in the West. In 
A.D., the jt&flr, already made available to Europe 


“ Op. cif., p. Wiii. 

Parerga, Vol. II, p, 186. 
f. 33 
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by Anquetil Duperron, was carried so far as to the third 
remove from the origmal Sanskrit, for, in the same year 
Franz Mischel translated the Latin version into German. 
Whatever the shortcomings of Daia Shikiih’s Persian trans¬ 
lation, its importance lies in the fact, that, although it was 
originally meant for 'the spiritual benefit of Ms own self, his 
children, his friends and seekers of Truth','' when the 
Upanishads were once translated from Sanskrit into Per¬ 
sian, at that time, the most widely read language of the 
East and understood likewise by many European scholars, 
they became generally accessible to all, who took an interest 
in the religious literature of India. It is, however, odd 
that the •Sfrr-it-.'l kbar, did not evoke much interest in India, 
neither at the time it was written nor at a later period ] 
the Muslims did not take much notice of it and its study 
was generally confined to the Pereianired Hindu court 
nobility of the time. Even to this day, it had been lying 
neglected and burled under a corner of obscurity. 

Much can be said with regard to the nature and quality 
of the translation. Sara ^ikiih's own assertion is that 
he has translated 'these Upanekkats, w'hich are a treasury 
of monotheism, and among whicli the proficient even in the 
community (Hindu) are very few, without any worldly 
motive, word for word, in a clear sti/le, A comparison with 
the original Sa^krit text, aptly bears out this statement, 
with the exception that at a few places, where the cryptic 
and philosophical sentences of the translation, need expla¬ 
nation in more explicit and unambiguous manner, he has 
moat faithfully followed Sankara^harya's commentary. 


" Preface to Sirr-UAkhar. 



tort ol ail au, hndameatal UpwhbU 




SrRR-l'A^BA^ 




Apart from the inner structure and the composite and hete¬ 
rogeneous character of the latter,’* it would be found that 
disconnected and much repeated sacrificial rituals and dia¬ 
logues, which for m a part of the Brakman'is, have been Ml 
undisturbed. An attempt has further been made, as would 
be found in the Sanskrit-Persian Glossary, to adapt the 
sense of the test, as far aa possible, so as to make it more 
intelligible to the Muslims, by giving suitable word-equi¬ 
valents from Islamic phraseology, of the Indian philoso¬ 
phical terms and gods. In this respect, the SirT-i-Akbar 
not only attains the merit of an excellent translation but also 
possesses the charm of an original work. As for instance, 
no amount of explanation or commentary would con¬ 
vey a clear idea of Indian deities like Mahadeva as {sr&fll, 
Viitiu as M'ika’tl and Brahw^n as or 

loka as Brahitiloka as Sadrat-ul'Mnntaka or 

A kdhdni as Wahl as Hahs-i-}iaf8, Oct or Veda 


jihilgsophy. u ia still uudecided as to tlie number of Upaaistada 
on -which hfl w-rote bis commentaries, nltbougb a long list of those 
ascribed to him has been compiled by Re^auil {Fkilvtophical de 
VJrtde, p. 34) and Fitseward {Inde^ of Indian Philosophit:ai 
System), But all the twelve principal Upuuishads, via, Vimndogita, 
litersya, KaushUaki, BfihdtiTanyaka, Xwetdsvcatnra, AafAa, T’di'/i 
tnriga, liavasyiit Mamldka, Kena, l‘raSna and MamjMya, are ad¬ 
mitted on all bauds tO coutain Ankara’s oommeutair. It is with 
regard to these twelve Upanishads that I am conviuced that Dara 
^ikiih has followed Sankara’s text and his eoimueafary. The 
only references to this fact in the Sirr-i-ilkbaT, are in one passage 
in the Smetffs\eatdra-Vpaittsltad {Pol, 119b)where it ia said: 



(Fol. ITOh)::? 


(Fol. ITOh)::? 



The reason offered by Max IfUlleT is that it haa been sup¬ 
posed that Sankaricharya, who in writing bis commentaries on the 
Dpanishads, was chiefly guided by philosophical cenBideration, but 
it has nonetheless, fumlled the first and indispensable task in a 
critical treatment of the text of the Upanishads. (/bid., p. Ixxi.). 
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viukha as Ism4-A *mm., Om naman as Hv Allah, Mahapra- 
lay a as Qiydmat-i~Kuira, etc. 

Dara Shikuh’s preface to the Sirr-i-A kbar forms a 
very Interesting study. It is a most revealing document of 
_ „ supreme impor.,ance, which must be read 

ID toto, for it touches many things besides 
his spiritual aspirations, which led to the translation of the 
tJpanishads. In the following is given the Preface in the 
original with a complete English rendering of the same 
followed by a brief analysis of its salient features;— 

*** 


** A begins with 





whicii lifsfiiiLa to be u Inter aiiditiou obTiousJy by the Hindu icHba^ 
D oponB tho Preface with the following verse:'— 




C omits the Preface; while nearly all other MSS. begin with; 

The Latin version odds the superscription; 
'd.ttT»' to the Preface. ' 


" B and D both have: whieh reading is unsatis¬ 

factory, Anquetil J>uperron’e Latin translation (Vol. 1) hast 
o/Aom am alkttab (uispiratio primae sooratae). 






STRR-r-AKBAR 


2(51 


« i}^drju€^ 

t*J^> ts5r' iSA* 

(Jj-oj lv> 




^Oi^i*-' 0^fifi bS't*s/j3 (jl^'jf^ 

> j-^^i^Jlf'uO^^UUt 


jLfy L.^f^'ij ^ o^* i>j ji;fj:j ci^-fJI 


, • works aod relations of Mulls Shftk with Diri 

Sfeikuli, T7«fe tha Fura-Sk^irati <^rterZj/, Yol, TI;, Part II (New 
Series), pp. 154-146 and Tol. ¥1* Part IT (New Series)^ pp, ;^1- 
346, where die preeent writer has discussed Dira ^ik^'s relations 
with the saints of t^arioiis ordetis. 

A reads: ^^IfjijjlJfji^j^ 
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c^JO'^L^yU^.ty^h 

^j\ (fUji 9^d^^f^\^.i^^\J^ij^(‘i\fip^ i^Tct/jSyf 



/J Jcu-^'I- Jj^j JPt't'x^ 

5/^ i^j j^£/jo j 

Cfti.2b, 

6/o\jy ^ 

” ^ Qu^’^in s XVII, 15, 

=* Qiif’d/*; XXXV, 24. 31 QHr’(iw LVII, 25. 

*3 A : Jfi (fhka ); DL[>erfoa *3 baa sehuk, tmnslatiKl sia 
M j . ifiAi ‘feligiosi imtituti’. 

‘^' " S4 J . (SjL* 


34 
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i ^ij; UJ! 

tk/i iS 1 ^ Uj f 

4ij^->y ^ ^ y.ji t j 

ffoJ.Sa J ^ '^^fi. 

Oy't/ ^ -"j 

L ^b 1-f j-I j'>?'t^.4J>:^ Crt^l 

X* ; 
^ i 

Sy>^> < JJ 

a^(^ c;^3)ij£l^JJ^I^^ I :c>r l/J JJ>/V 

jU YU I jijrj}|j 

VuiI //U ^ Y^^tf«/ ^ <■* 


« Qur’iln t LYI, 77. 78. 79. 
S9 Qut^^ '. VU. 1, 3. 
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- b CJ t>y 

j j ji" JTj 3 

4^1 i^i la) 

03^ ':P b Jji / jt 

©»*i <i —y -^i^' 

Transtaticn 

‘Praised he the Being, that among whose eternal 
secrets, is the dot in the ^ v ) of the Bhmilldh in all the 
heavenly books, and glorified be the mothet' of I>ooks. I ti the 
holy Qjiydn is the token of His glorious name; and the 
angels and the heavenly latoks and the [jrophets and the 
saints are all comprehended in this name. And be the 
blessings of the Almighty upon the best of His ereatui'ea, 
Muhammad and upon all his children and upon his com¬ 
panions universally! 

'To proceed: whereas this unsolicitous ffujfir, Muham¬ 
mad Hara Shikuh in the year A.H. 1050 went to Kashmir, 
the resemblance of paradise, and by the grace of God and 
the favour of the Infinite, he there obtained the auspici¬ 
ous opportunity of meeting the most perfect of the perfects, 
the flower of the gnostics, the tutor of the tutors, the sage 
of the sages, the guide of the guides, the Unitarian accom¬ 
plished in the Truth, Mulls giiah, on whom be the peace of 
God. 

‘And whereas, he was impressed with a longing to be 
hold the gnostics of every sect, and to hear the lofty ex¬ 
pressions of monotheism, and had cast his eyes upon many 
books of mysticism and had written a number of treatises 
thereon, and as the thirst of investigation for Tawhjd, 
which is a boundless ocean, became every moment increased, 
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subtle doubts came into his nniid for which he had no possi- 
l)ility of solution, except by the word of the Ix>i'd and the 
direction of the Infinite. And whereas the holy Qttrdn is 
mostly allegorical, and at the present day, persons thoiongh- 
iy conversant with the subtleties thereof are very rare, he 
became desirous of bringing in view all the heavenly books, 
for the very woi-ds of God itself are their own commentary; 
and what might he in one book compendious, in another 
might be ffiund diflusive, and from the detail of one, the 
conciseness of the other might become comprehensible. He 
had therefore, cast his eyes on the Book of Moses, the Gos¬ 
pels, the Psalms and other scriptures, but the explanation 
of monotheism in them also was compendious and enig- 
matical, and from the slovenly translations which selfish 
persons had made, their purport was not Intelligible. 

‘Thereafter he considered, as to why the discussion 
about monotheism is so conspicuous in India, and why the 
Indian theologians and mystics Ule77ta*i zahiri wa fintini) 
of the ancient school do not disavow the Unity of God nor 
do they find any fault with the Unitarians, but their belief 
is perfect in this respect; on the other hand, the ignora¬ 
muses of the present age—the highwaymen in the path of 
(jQd—^who have established themselves for erudites and 
who, falling into the traces of polemics and molestation 
and apostatizing from and disavowing the true proficients 
in God and monotheism, display resistance against all the 
words of unitarianism, which are most evident from the 
glorious and the authentic traditions of indubitable 

prophecy. 

‘And after verifications of these circumstances, it 
appeared that among this most ancient people, of all their 
heavenly books, which are the Rig^Veda, the laj'ur-Feda, 
the and the AtJiarTa-Veda, together with a 

number of ordinances, descended up<m tbe prophets o^f those 
times, the most ancient of whom was Brahman or Adam, 
F* 34 
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on whom be the peace of God, this purport is manifest from 
these books. And it can also be ascertained from the holy 
Qur’an^ that there is no nation without a prophet and wnth- 
out a revealed scripture, for it hath been said; Nor do U s 
chastise until We raise a'pcetle (Qur'fin: XVII, 15V 
And in another verse: And there is not a people but a war- 
tier kas gone among them (Qur’an: XXXV, 24). And at 
another pla<!e: Certainly We sent Our apostles with clear 
arguments, and sent down with them the Bdbk and the 
measure (Qur’an: LVII, 25). 

‘And the summum bonum of these four books, which 
contain all the secrets of the Path and the contemplative 
exercises of pure monotheism, are called the Upanekhats, 
and the people of that time have written commentaries 
with complete and diffusive interpretations thereon; and 
being still understood as the liest part of their religious 
worship, they are always studied. And whereas this un* 
solicitous seeker after the Truth had in view the principle 
of the f undamental Unity of the Personality and not Arabic, 
Syriac, Hebrew and Sanskrit languages, he wanted to make 
without any worldly motive, in a clear style, an exact and 
literal translation of the Upanekhat into Persian, For it 
is a treasure of Monotheism and thei'e are few thoroughly 
conversant with it even among the Indians. Thereby he 
also wanted to solve the mystery which underlies their efforts 
to conceal it from the Muslims. 

‘And as at this period the city of Benares, which is the 
centre of the sciences of this community, was in certain rela¬ 
tions with this seeker of the Truth, he assembled together 
the pandits and the sannytlsis^ who were the most learned 
of their time and proficient in the Upanekhat, he himself 
being free from all materialistic motives, translated these 
essential parts of monotheism, which are the Upanekhat, 
i.a. the secrets to be concealed, and the end of purport of 
all the saints of God, ip the year 1067 A,H.; and thus 
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every difficulty and every sublime topic which he had 
desired or thought and had looked for and not found, he 
obtained from these essences of the most ancient books, 
and without doubt or suspicion, these books are first of all 
heavenly books in point of time, and the soui'ce and the 
fountain'head of the ocean of Unity, in oonfomiity with 
the holy Qvr’dn and even a commentary thereon. And 
it becomes clearly manifest that this verse is literally 
applicable to these ancient books; Most surely it is an 
ko7ioiired Qur‘dn \ in a book that is protected. None shall 
touch it save the purified ones. i“l revelation by the Lord 
of the worlds (Qur*an: LVI, 77, 78, 70, 80). 

'It is evident to any person that this sentence is not 
applicable to the Psalms or the Book of Moses or to the 
Gospel, and by the word '‘reveiation”, it is clear that it 
is not applicable to the Reserved Tablet {Lavdi-i-Makfuz)-, 
and whereas the IJpanekhat^ which are a secret to l)e con¬ 
cealed and are the essence of this book, and the verses of 
the holy Qtiv’dn are literally found therein, of a certainty, 
therefore, the hidden book is this most ancient book, 
and hereby things unknown became known and things 
incomprehensible became comprehensible to this faqlr. 

'At the commencement of the translation, he opened 
the pages of the holy Quf*dn to take an augury and the 
Sura at-A *rdf came up of which the first verse is thus: / 
am .1 lidh, the best knotoer, the Trathfal. A Book reveal¬ 
ed to you—so let there he no straitness in your breast on 
account of it—that you may warn thereby and a reminder 
to the believers {Qur'an: VII, 1, 2); and he had no inten¬ 
tion and no purpose except for the spiritual beneht of his 
own self and of his children, his friends and the seekers of 
Truth. 

'Happy is he, who having abandoned the prejudices of 
vile selfishness, sincerely and wdth the Grace of God, re¬ 
nouncing all partiality, shall study and comprehend this 
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translation entitled the 5frr-i-.4iBar (the Great Secret), 
knowing it to be a translation of the words of God. shall 
become imperishable, fearless, unsolicitoua and eternally 
liberated.' 

When analysed, the Preface to the Sirr i-.l kbar throws 
much light on Dara Shihuh's spiritual longings, his thinst 
for religious investigatioii and attitude towards Hinduism. 
Briefly, it can be summarized as follows:— 

(1) Invocations, praise of God and Muhammad. 

(2) He visits Kashmir in A..H, 1050 (A.D. 1640) and 
meets his spiritual teacher Mulla Shah, 

(3) He asserts that he had come into contact with 
saints of various orders and sects and bad studied to a great 
extent works on mysticism. 

(4) His desire for investigation for Truth made him 
collect into view all the heavenly books with the object of 
seeking illumination on many spiritual and religious 
matters. 

(5) In the Qur'an, he finds some passages allegorical 
and for the clarification of these, he entertain.^ no doubt 
'that there was no possibility of solution except by the word 
of the Lord,* he therefore, studies the Book of Moses, the 
Gospels, the Psalms, etc., but ‘the slovenly translations of 
interested persons' fail to satisfy him. 

(G) He then turns towards Hinduism, ‘where there is 
so much discourse on the Taw^id, and finds that both in its 
outer and inward forms 'there is no disavowal of Divine 
Unity,’ 

Thereafter he treats with contempt ‘the ignoramuses 
of the present age, the highwaymen in the path of God who 
have established themselves as erudite and often molest 
and harass the true lovers of Monotheism. * 

(7) The Vedas, to him appear as ‘the essence of Mono¬ 
theism,’ and he translates the U'panishads 'without any 
worldly motive’ in 1067 A.H. with the help of learned 
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Pandits of Benares and gives his translation the title of 
Sirr-i-.l Jcbar (Great Secret), for, he regards the Upam- 
shads as Divine Secrets. 

In support of his assertion he cites this verse from the 
Qur’dn : Most surely it is an konmtred Qnr*Ssi\ in a hook 
that is protected^ NoTie shall touch it sane the purified 
(mes. A revelation by the Lord of the worlds* Commenting 
on the verse, he observes, that it became literally appli¬ 
cable to the Upanisbada, which are ‘secrets to be concealed’ 
and the essence of this book and the verses of the Holy 
Qur*an are literally found therein. ‘Of a certainty, there* 
fore,' he I'emarks, ‘the hidden book is this most ancient book 
and hereby things unknown became known and things in¬ 
comprehensible became comprehensible to this fatjtr (Dara 
^hikuh). 

(8) He was afraid lest such bold an assertion might 
shock the orthodox Muslim ecelesiasts* so he adds, that he 
had translated the Vpanishads for his o^vo spiritual benefit 
and for the religious advancement of his children, bis 
friends and the seekers of Truth, and not for the general 
public. 

The number of the Upanishads translated by Dara 
ghikuh in the Sirr-i-Akhar, is fifty-two; but their original 

The KwDbcr or the number as given by various scholars is 
Uf^AiHihiuit. ttg same. According to Weber,so 

far it can be relied upon, it is two hundred and thirty-five. 
Both in the Mah&nakyantuktavali and Muktiha-JJfanuhadt 
it is one hundred and eight; Max Miiller*^ counts them as 
one hundred and fifty-nine; and Haug gives this number 
as one hundred and seventy, but apart from the exact deter¬ 
mination of the total number of the Upanishads, it is ad¬ 
mitted on all hands, that out of these twelve form as the 

2^ JlisUyry of ffee Ban^kTii p. l^S, 

^ An alph^b^tiuil list publmbed in 1S65 in der D^ut- 

$chen Morgenli^ndisohen OeseHjoIutfit XlX, p. 137^16^. 
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source for the history of the earliest ladiau philosophy. 
These called by W. Winternitz*'* as 'the Vedic-Upanishads*, 
viz. A itereya, Brihdamayaka^ Chdndogya, TaitHriya, Kan^ 
shitaki, Kma, Kathay ^wetS^DataTfif Pra4tia.i IMtasya^ 
Mai}.dukyay Mnndahay have all Ijeen included by Data 
Shikuh in the SirrA-A kba^r. The remaining, whatever their 
true number, are classified as 'the non-VediCrUpanishads,’ 
only few of them having real traditional connection with 
the Vedic schools, mostly contain the religious doctrines 
rather than philosophical ideals of a much later period. 
Of this category D&ra Shikuh has included forty in his 
translation. As I have already remarked, this number 
varies slightly in different MSS.*^ of the text, which 1 have 


5* A Iliitorff of Indian lAterainTet Vol. 1, p. 239, 

^ Pull details of the MSS. uoed, are given later oa, while 
Ajii|Uedl Dupenoti's Liitin Tenisioa, on a MS, traiiHcribed 

dtit'idedJy earlier tliati 1776 A,D. roniniziii only fifty TJpanislindi 
in the following order: — 

1. Oupnok^Uat Ticluind^uh 6 Snm Beid^ 

Onpnek^liat Brehduran/^ ^ Djedjr Beid. 

Oupnek'bnt Mitri c DjeJ]r Beid. 

OupnekMint Mandek Atbarban Beid, 

Oupnek^hat Ei^chavasieh 4 Dje«1jr Beid. 

Oupnek^hat Sarb ejt Atb urban Beidi 
Oupnek^hat jV^roin nx Atharban Beid. 

Onpnek'bat Tadiw e Djefljr Beid. 

Oiipnok'bnt AfAfi ex Aibarban Beid. 

Onpnek'bEit Ifmittmd ex Atharbau Beid, 

Onpnek'bsit AnlrUheh e link Beid. 

Oupnek'hai Kok*henk e Rak Beid. 

Oupnek'kat Santu^fer 4 DJedJr Beid. 

Oupnflk'liat P{>tt ex Athurban Beid. 

Oupnek^bat DehuTibandbu ex Athnrban Beid. 

Onpnok'bnt JfoAa ex Atliarban Beid. 

Oupnek'hnt Atma Pth Bmfdeh ex Atharbaa Beid. 
Oiipnek^hat Keuml ex Athnrbsin Baid^ 

Oupnek^hat S^kat Roudri 4 Djndjr Beid, 

Oupnek'hat Djag Sckak'hn ex Atkarban Beid 
Oopnek'Jiat DjogUiu ex Atbarban Beid. 

Oupnek*hai Schiw SankUp 4 Djedjr Beid 
Oiipnek;hat Athrb Sctmu^ha ex Atharbau Beid 
Onpnek hat Almdt ex AtharbaTi Beid 
Ciipnek|bnt Srahm E^jdm ex Atharbau BeJd. 

Uupuek hntvlttbMj Bandeh «x Athiirhan Beid. 


3. 

4. 

Q. 

(i. 

7. 

8. 
9, 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 
Id. 
16. 
IT. 

15. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
23. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 
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Utilized, between fifty and fifty-two. In the following isi 
given the list and the ordei' in which they appear in MS. 
A on which 1 have principally based my text : 

Book J, From the Rig-Veda: (3), (Foi. la—^26b.) 

(1) Aitereya-Upaniahad. 

(2) Kanshitaki-Upanishad, 

(3) Va^kala-Upanishad. 

Book II. From the Yajur-Veda: (12). {FoL 27 — 143b.) 

(4) Sivasankalpa-Upanishad, 

(5) gatarudriya-Upanishad. 

(6) Brihadaranyaka-Upanishad. 

(7) Maitri-Upanishad. 

(8) SwetSisvatara-Upanishad. 

(ft) I^avasya-Upanishad. 

(10) Tadeva-Upanishad. 


27. Oupnok’hat Tidjbaiideh es Atbarban Beid. 

28, Oupnek’bat Karblieh ei Atharbun Beid. 

2h Oapnek'bat Djabal ex Atharbun Beid. 

80. Onpnek'iiat MoJianarain e Dji>djr ileid. 

31. Oupoek'Iiat Mandoui ex Atharban Beid. 

32. Oupuek’knt SchekJ ex Atharhau Beid. 

3-3. Oupueb^hat Tichehourka ex Athnrbau Beid. 

34. Oupnek'hai Pr/ihui IJeris ex Atharbau Beid. 

35. Oupnek’Lat -.4 ran A: ex Atbarban Beid. 

30. Oupcek’hat Kin AtUarbnu Beid, 

37. Oupuek'hat K’hiosm ex Aibarbau Beid, 

38. Oupnek’hat e Djedjr Beid. 

39. Oupnek'hat BkarkbU e Djedjr Beid, 

40. Oupnek'hut SarFhch SouH e Djedjr Beid. 

41. Oapnek’bat Bjoun/ca ex Atkarban Beid. 

42. Oupuek'bat Amrat Lank&ul ex Atharbau Beid. 

43. Oupnek’bat Anbratnad es Atharban Beid. 

44. Oapnek’hat T'or/tAaiJi 6 Djedjr Beid. 

45. Oapnek’bat Turk ex Atharban Beid. 

4G. Oupnek’liat Baikal ox Bnk Beid. 

47, Qupnek'hftt Ark*hi ex Atharban Beid. 

48. Oupuek'bat Pranou ex Atharban Beid. 

49, Oupuek'bat ax Atbarbau Beid. 

50. Oupuek’bat Narsing’h^h ex Athflrbau Beid. 
{Oupnek’hat id Etl Secreiam Tegendum, Vol. I, p, I3j 
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(tl) Mahanaraj'apaTJpanishad. 

(12) BhrigavaUi-Upanisliad. 

(13) Purushaaukta*TJpanishad. 

(14) Anandaballi-Upamshad. 

(15) Chh^eleya-Upaaisliad. 

Book ///* From the Psda. {Fol. 144a — 168b,) 

(16) Chandogya- U panishad. 

Book IV, Ymmihe Athurva-Veda, (Faf. 169t^253a ) 

(17) Mundaka-Upanishad. 

(18) Sarva-Upanishad, 

(19) Narflyana-Upanishad. 

(20) Atharva^lrah'Tjpanishad. 

(21) Hanisanauda-Upanishad. 

(22) Prasna-Upanishad. 

(23) Dhyanbindu-Upaniahad. 

(24) Maha'llpanii^iiad, 

{■2^) Atmaprabodha-Upanishad. 

(26) Kaivalya-Upaniahad, 

(27) Yogaiikha-Upanishad. 

(28) Yogatattva-Upanishad. 

(29) Atharva^ikha-Upanishad. 

(30) Atma-Upanishad. 

(31) Brahmavidya-Upanishad. 

. (32) AmvitavindU'TJpanishad. 

(33) Tejovindhu-Upanishad, 

(34) Garbha*Upaniahad, 

(36) Javala-Upanishad. 

(36) Mapcjifi^y*>^‘Upanjshad. 

(37) Pingala-TJpanisfaad. 

(38) Ciilika-Upaiiishad. 

(39) Paramahaqiaa-Upanishad. 

(40) Arunika-TJpanishad, 

(41) Kena'^Upanieliad, 
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(42) Kathaka-Upaoishad. 

(43) Kahurika-Upanishad, 

(44) M^ityiilangtda-Upanisbad. 

(45) Amritanada-Upanialiad. 

(46) Taraka-Upaaisbad. 

(47) Pranava-Upanishad. 

(4P) Ar&heya-Upanishad. 

(40) Saunaka-Upanishad. 

(50) Narsisjba-Upanishad. 

(51) Vamautaravapi-U panisbad, 

(52) GopalautaravuT.u-Upanishad. 

The inaccuracy of the translitvration of Sanskrit words 


Ybc T^^nBliKntfDO 


into Persian is the chief defect of the Sirr-i-Akhar, but 
perhaps, Dara t^kfib's aim was not al¬ 
together philological, and so no uniform 
method of transliteration has been followed. Indian!zed 
forma of letters, e.g. 'i'A; ck- 

tki th\ &/i, etc, which do not exist in 

Persian have been freely used. No distinction has either 
been made between the nasals, viz. sr, » {med. foiat.)-, ^ 
n {gutt.)\ 'T, n {ling.) and n {dent.) and all have been 
transliterated as n. In many cases it is not possible 
to distinguish between hard and sonant consonants. More 
often letters have either been omitted, added or interchang¬ 
ed, so as to give a more convenient Persianized pronuncia¬ 
tion, e.g, addition of ij, n in the terminal and interchang¬ 
ing of kt V V ^ 


substitution of ar, y, for »!, J, ^5 as in for 

Yttjur-,oi E, iy cj fbr if, i> as in for 17^- 

?m'A«d;o£ T, A, d for »r, as in iJj fori^if/^of 


n, ^ J, for ¥, jf, lt as in uJf i .= 1 ^ BhutdkdSa, etc. 
Even these glaring inaccuracies foim an inconsistent pro¬ 
cess, which has further been worsened by the orthographi¬ 
cal mistake made by various scribes, who had probably no 
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knowledge of Sanskrit and have very often transformed tbe 
original word into something quite unrecognizable. So far 
as possible, T have identi:bed all the Sanskrit words and 
given in the footnotes their correct reading. Tbe follow¬ 
ing table of transliteration, though not quite perfect in it¬ 
self, may to some extent, help in this respect:— 

kf J e. g. in or in Brab/sanieka. 

kAj e.g. in Kbandaffaralaja, 

»i, ^ c.g. in Htrat^agarbhaj or Swatga ; 

often interchanged with d, c.g. in uijyT grifsa. 
e.g, in ghrit. 

eb. ^ e,g. In urarUb/', ^ ^ji, ardhanka, 

3. (h e g-.in Cbdndogya. 

'^.Jt _ c.g, in yA jivatmm\ Mgpif- 

wjh^alat.) 

« itsed. paldt^ e,g. in yachfia. 

T, (ttas, /rVg.), e.g, in pr5naydm\ or 

Ndrdyana. 

«, A {puts, gutt^ e,g. in drt^isa. 

^,t>(den/.), e.g, in jiff ^ Nirdkdra, 

but more often as e.g. in oJ iwJ Yogatattva, 

md^^sh^ kT or ^ eg. in ^ ^^.ift Akaiaudnii 
Purusba, etc. 

^»'»i e.g, in /asu^gufta. 

W, tb {dfu/. asp^^ e.g. jn Pdgdfba-, 

Udgtfba ; sometimes as /, e.g. in f Uktba. 

d, 0 in Dst/a; ^^ffdpt/fa^Jsi 

sometimes as /, e.g, in UparMad. 

W ^ S (dff/f. asp.), aot e.g. in Buddbif Samddbl. 

*, 7, J e.g. in Ijtkapdlan 

'll / {st/ah/Bcaiis tmllis)^ J. 

•r, U-, e,g. in stuapna ; Salajya. 

2, /, ^ oi c.g. in or Viraftf. 
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3, tb {dfttt. asp^ 

?, d {med. Hng.) e.g. ia BfahmdK^. 

n, dh {jnid, asp^ a5. 

;t c-g* in KdjsSiya. 

T, e,g, in pdvamdni Frsbata. 

(Liib. asp.), ji^^. 

V ^'S- i« Brahman ; Bribati, 

V, y e.g. in ^ 1 ^, vdjS ; very often interchanged with 
^ g- ^ 7 * 17 -"* Vaifwaima ; V/jara; 

; ^Ou«Lj Vdmadmy etc,, 

e,g. in Bihharedmga* 

EhUtlakd. 

^ 4 , 3 , e.g, in ^4^; ts*0bh Andhita. 

Sfp ffj — » 

?> /) * 

\ e,g, in AntrdySmin, 

3TTp f, c.g. in tji, 

^ fj c-g- in jji, IndrijdnL 

T «:*g- in w*5'T» Uktha; t/if/w. 

With regard to the Persian text, I have endeavoured, 
so far it was practicable, to compare the major Upanishads 
The Test. Sanskrit original and if still at a 

few places, it remains cryptic, disooH' 
nected and unsatisfactory, it is because the translator, who 
has rendered into Persian portions of SankarScharya’e 
classical commentary, has not distinguished the text of the 
Vpa7il<>hads from the former. He has mixed up the both, 
without any thought of proper classification and arrange¬ 
ment of each separately. This intermixed and disjointed 
character of narrative, which constitutes a very substantial 
defect of the translation, has further been intensified by 
the fact that each adhySya with its various k]ian4ds has 
not been classified as in the original Sanskrit text. The 
metrical portions of the Sanskrit text have also been treat- 
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ed in the same manner and the ilokas, tri£tubks and anuS- 
fiibhs have been mixed up with the non-metrical portion. 
The Brahmaims, mostly containing a collection of utter¬ 
ances and discussions of learned priests upon sacvihcia! 
rites, cosmogonic myths and ancient legends, have been 
incorporated fully and often repeated. This does not in 
any way minimise the value of the work, but makes the 
text extremely unpalatable.*' Not too often the Aranya-^ 
have been omitted in the Persian translation, as for 
instance, in the Aiterey^^Ufanhkad the first Aranyaka has 
been entirely left out, while the second and the third Aranya- 
kas known as the Mahdiiereya have been retained. 

The translation at some places is too literal and very 
vague, but it is faithful to the original, and nowhere Dhra 
!^ik^ has tried to take liberty with the text. The scope 
of the present work being limited, I cannot do better than 
give a few passages from the original Sanskrit and their 
Persian translation by Dara Shikuh in order to illustrate 
my z'emarks. From the translation, its simple and unaffect¬ 
ed style would be manifest. In many cases, the original 
Sanskrit words, which due to philosophical aud technical 
considerations, have been left untranslated, make things 
moro eomprohensible than their mere equivalents in Persian 
would have done. 


Both Sylvidu Levi and W. Winternitz call theae 
ns ‘priestly i^ado-seieare/ Eveu Mas MiiUcr reniarkfl tliat how- 
pyor intereetinj; the Br^maiint may ho to tlio utudents of Indian 
literatiLn!, Uiey are (if small interest to the i^eiteral reader. The 
greater portion of them b Bimply twaddle, and what ia worse, 
theolofzical twaddle. No jieriion, who w not acquainted hefore- 
huad with the place which the BrtihTttanas fill the hiatory of 
luuiau mindcould read more than ten pages without being dia- 
gnated (cited in the Histgrj/ of /ndian Val. 1, p, 18T). 

“ The Araayaktu or ‘forest texts* as distingulahed from aacri- 
ficial or cereuiDmal rites contained in the Brmmawa, are hardlv 
distingmehable from the Upanishada. They are m fact, compo* 
nent parts of the but contain only ‘the myaUcism mi 

symbaham of Bocnnce nnd priestly pliilo 90 jjh 3 %' 
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1 

Sanskrit 

^ *r?*rf'MtT>r'ffjiif<f ^n^fr mORhihih; aretsni; rwH«v1: 
jfifisf *r<t’Pi: *Tft ^IT iiMHMi anr; ^ |er^ % ®fN!T 

^ ffir ?ft 3 ^ rr?r T^ ^ ftrfjr- 

SVtT JWT'W ^^TSF^r^Sp^l 1 
(Ait. Upan. 1.1,1—3). 


Fenian 

cJfisl III ^'•^‘-4/C^./lfJ7(^ 
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tl 

Sanatrit 

3T ?r*rR ^ef i 

Pr^ RRTfw 3pR5i?r?3n arftT^Twrfir ii 

{Mun<jaka Upan. IIli 1-) 


Persian 

J ty f Jt f , (i-'«[7/^ 

jX lijrj 


fol. 173b 
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m 

S/tnskTtt 

'^TTirR atfr 

irf^ ^^ffsT njjafTfT aTR^^PjfeTPra: 1 
Tt ?ftT; ^T?!nrjRira; it 

(IlarlsyA Upan. 6-7.) 


Persian 


foJ*S26a, ■^^'iO'lQi 


IV 

Sanskrit 

f t ^^krf^fTrffWf fiFJT ^TBl’T^WnT' ^ ff 

vgrB" if 3 tryantf 

*FTO tf ^ ^ Twif (^ 

^ MciqiiWt (aF^Ti:' ^<lT(r ^l^!T b" >13^ 

f^5[pft^TtTT^ *T5J«IPT f^tTtPr *n 7 q?JTr Rl JlH'l'lji fWhlW 
Hm®4i<jiiMrn-BMi'4^4W(: snw w^. BBT srfinitRT g ^ i Cw^ qt- 
Bf*nrFl^ sltiiHH TPran •n«^iv<iw<:Ji Jr rnr B 5fiB B BTift^t b jfr 
*rr fBBFftlHBRB B ^pmr Bhpl Bt’IB B B «C^ 

H TT^B^mr BIBII tlTB B B B I 

(Kauali. upan. III, 1.) 
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DARA SHIJkUH 1 hUE AKJJ WORKS 
Persian 


Mjf 


j j V'^jfC^-l/jC-f !jf^;J^ 

(£t^l} I ^v U U l^v i* li/{j;if i - 

»I11> I 1 L 


fol- 19 b— 20 ». 


V 

Sarukrit 

fj?TT r9f ? j ii r«a<«trHfin iM n ^g»|4r<<» T rf 9 *t 9f*t^ 

5»TfNr ^ ?^^ls!VH??-ri<iitnr: fr w?t ^3% i]<<^u.«ii f^- 

sriftprarMr it^ii w fici^r^^rr annmiTwraH’^fOTf 5 jt arrsnEr Tt 
ad^ ?MiflH^r»»'A SRT^ 3»?7^fbr[^ siT^ f#f55Wrp?t 
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Bifer m BWfftfMr ii^it ^ 

wprg^ ¥w\ \iRtfjf ^ wenf^ ^ fpitfr 

ft? ficftsfiifiitJnT f%iivi( 

!T ^'?5nwf»fErurtt«cJj +mir^*ii i^^ancirr- 

q^rTTFiTT ftijtJjfwtrt W^rf^fc?iWrmr: we*raw; m^- 

.«i\ii 

(Chind. UpaD. VIII. 1, 1-5.) 


. i^u j iji^i i; cj^^/uy bj jfi j 




jG^iyr 

' I J 1^7 * 

^ »- ■•“' Pi ^ 

'(f ^ j jvf j * t j P (> j (^ c-^ I j j.^ ^;^ j i;)H’* 

o ^ j 

--►/L5,,?4:/i*i>'? jr.-f. 


w.iMb. _g:;i,c 4 ’'' 

t *T 

F. 36 
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VI 

Snnskrit 

OTT ^ ftn:: I ^ 5 ^: lITOl 

anrPrt^rfenr?::, rwt anT^TRstw i 

?Tft: 'icsip^rfiisi^ mh^uh , (rw, 

3r^T^ ft^r: q?N:, *rmt^^TRiTTinT^ 

q^'T a^iTPTjfTii srtRssr:, R^rt RrarfR i 

3 ;^' f%w:, Rf'N'fl ipt;, 

3iT<nrq^ 4H^d4jH J^rtriPr, wrtk:, 

ff^ ^4% 5n*NrRR WRTii 

(Brih. Upon. 1= 1 ,1.) 


Perataft 






' ^ jj * • \ ^ j, L jjj uyjr 

^ s ^ ^ " 
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VII 


8an$krit 


srrf^ arnftricR^nflTTm- 

ifnrTRrrj •rr^rwra’ dViTlirevfT % ’onr 

? ^^T*5w*r ii?n 

fT^JHRTf, ?nf \ m % q^wr 

R ^ 5IT q-T^T'fqwI q^i(IHJiiJ4+j(r ?rip; ||^H 

srq qtTT^TW ^t^sRtqrfeiR^ srnnrRf qtq) ■js«*fli*mfH'i6'ti ^Rffw 

■n s^ 


q" ijjrrfq q" Rq q" 'm*i in^Hteq qflT sffifnrT ^ffir qlqr 
fTTOf% ? iTfnft' ^ sfTRT: IMI 1 


(CLund. Uj>aii. Ill, L9 1-3.) 


Persian 


**e [ m* 

i ^ rX^ L^- jj^ j jf- ^'jp 

J^c/w/tjCb ‘ J'l VJ uff iSj, 


fol. 147 b. 
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VJII 

Sattakrii 

i ^ W N?*f ^ ^ ?r5^ 

tprt^FTiTW Tr?R[ ?Rr» 
RWW CJiTFT fpiflW ?t(5W ?RT ^ ^ cTlfif 

TN; iRii jf*i r <jkf »| ^r n g<ifg^ tjcR^tN irf^- 

dwi*i4« i^g’ W iT d^ W: |^5¥^r gwT Trfr *r ^^^ Tjaf^Fipis^ 
tT?K ^ w;—(ctir^lddH, 41^)1 

(Srih. Upan, II, 3, 1-3.)^ 


Ptman 


'~^j[ j j - I r^jCjsi^y i 

- j J>/j l/fS^i j L 


fol. 52a. 
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IX 

Saruirit 

i i’r ^r^rr 5»Wi*f sra ? 

»T!if^; I sff^^n |!5¥ ^f*r| irprf^ ssi^??nn ntii 

y iiTMl Rinfr *TtfR: ^fir ^ 

^[ g^T T ^ T Hl ' g : 5!l5;a|(fr: ll^ll ?r 

PtJjjfPTii Ji: y T fui r Pr rtrai^ i Hf arfH ii^ii 

(^Titiivatar, Upanidiad I, 1—3.) 


Persian 


^ j j j j jj^f *1# i 

*>r/ 


fol* HBr* 
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MriS. of the fchar arc uot mrc, hut out of a 

large numfict of them, I have maria a very critical 
selection 


(1) M!^. ,1. For the basis of iiiy text, I have prin' 
eipally used MS. f>2. {CftL of the A^}p,y(i Libranj^ Vofl, H, 
p* 1540), Foil, 25;i; 24^ x15 ctu,; 15 lines, ft cm. long; 
wi'iltcn in jilain and clear NasttaHig -, with chapters anti 

Mcia j Sanskrit names written in bold letters 

pirpurfitiDn of ibc Ttiset marked 111 fed^ transcribed bv one 
A^iarft Lai b. Kewal Ram b. Pratlt 
lU’i b. Sukhi Lai. dated 1106 A. H. 1157 Fasli, 1807 Bik- 
ranii, 1750 A,IJ.« in the H,E,H. the Ni;tatn*s State Library. 
Hyderabad*Eeccan. It was the arrangement and classifica¬ 
tion of the Upanishads groui^ed under each of the four 
Vedas, which raade the task more convenient, for in no 
other MS. such arrangement exists. This MS. which 
through the kindness of the Vice-President of the library, 
1 had at my disposal for more than 0 months at Santinike- 
tan, I found in close agroement with MS, C. with the ex¬ 
ception of the afore-mentioned classification of chapters 
and a few minor variations in the method of translitera- 
tion of SaiLskrit niiities, 

(2) MS. No. E/ld3, dated 1210 A.H. in the 

collection of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal {Cat, oj 
Persiaii MHH., p. 178), which though incomplete is quite 
gootl in other respects. The order of the Upanishads in 
this MS, as compared with d is as follows: _ 


6, 7 . 4, 0, 18, 19, 10. 20, 21. 2, 8, 22, 23; 24, 25, 

,, Til is date pf tranucrijition is wronely iriTeo as IfifiV 4 W . » 

■■■ ^ 

■ t . ^’^hu'h aie ia the Librnnr's 

-IW? p 4 tS B&j A H- 
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2«, 5. 27, 28. 4, 23, 30, 31, 32. 33, 34, 35, 11, 36, 37, 30, 
43, 39. 4U, 41. 42. 14, 12, 13. 44. 15, 46, 48, 49, 50. 

(3) MS. C in Uie Calcutta University Central Library, 
whose Libraj'ian ver,v kimlly lent it to the Department of 
Islamic Cultui'e, Santlniketan. for my use, for more Uian a 
yeai‘, is a beautiful specimen of o in a, mental calligiaphy. 
It is written on fine hand-made paper and contains Foil. 310. 
27^ >{15 cm.; to lines 11 ^cm. long, in plain NitataHig. 
Each chapter is decorated witli ornamental flowery designs 
in gold, red and blue, each line is intei'cepted w’ith tri¬ 
coloured bold lines, eacli page contains marginal flowery 
embellishments and each chapter oiiens with a verse (<Ic- 
cidedly a later addition) inserted within a bunch of flowers. 
There is no colophon, hence the name of the sc tube anti ilie 
date of its transcription (which appears to he a recent one) 
could not be ascertained. The translator’s preface is also 
missing and in the end, there is an additional chapter which 
ends abruptly. The M8. contains 511 Upanishads xuid is 
iitherw-ise complete and perfect. The order is as follows: 

16, 0. 7, 17, 31. 41. 43. 34, 32. 9, 22, 39, 4. 20; 4(1. 18, 
29, 3(1, 36, 24. 25, 26, 5 27, 28. 42, 14, 12,13, 38, 8, 10. 12. 
15.33, 23, 21,3. 15. 19, 35. 37, 44, 11, 46, 46, 47. 49, 50. 

The most remarkable feature of the Sirr-i~A kbai\ as 
pointed out alxvve, consists in its aptness of translation of 
Sanskrit philosophical terms or giving their nearest eriui- 
valenU from Islamic phraseology. In this Data ^ikuh 
has lieen chiefly guided liy his own under- 
Tiio uiMrtirj. standing of Indian mythology, cosmo¬ 
gony, sjmbolical interpretation of the 
ritualistic and satuificial rites and has attempted, so far 
as it was conceivable, U) give an identical or a more easily 
comprehensible term from the Islamic conception of the 
same. This he has accomplished more throughly in his 
Mfrjma^-ui ndkrain or ‘the Mingling of the Two Oc^eans/ 
I have selected, at l andom, some of these terms, which would 
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amply bear out the ingenuity of the translator in this 


respect 

f.,1 fO»); (fc-l 

8i. 

24lt. 

I 05ii^ I 

mi>, iG4^. 

Jf (i/^) ; 16^<- 

I04rf. 

k=«i-Ur| 

11^. 

(ijiftr^jamft }; »S^l 

■‘l^j 

t>jLi! (dJxajsdit): 150d - 

134^- 

'^yj^ iXjJt 

U-j£j^ p^bacl 

]^y (rdja)» SSh. 
(tipdsaa^) I ^ykj^ 3k 

Lsij^l (japtdji) ; J vsJt^ 

164», HH 

(toifaJl&a) ; isaJL^ J3id> 


[s> (/(jjra/) 

(JLi 

oJL^ 

wl^p:^ 

1^-oJL:*. 

UW, 

; ^Ojjy ^J>*ll... t ij l3Tylc 

3 a 

O-UfI ^ y 

kS^ f {tii^ia} ; s!i*j| jfy* Sn, 

^1 (fiJtJjnrtfJ : TS^. 

105tf. 

(Ara) : kSA-fc^j jiyf |J^J'=» 

1*^— 16 6di 

ftJU^ 15^. 

3^, 144si, 

Etjmotoglcal expLanatioa : 
l>t fjlSlr J 

^ (£j)i Ulj ^Ld and 

14Si7 

Lfcj] |jL& 3 j» 24^* 

LS\ ^ {PsramMmck}* 

23d* 24^. 


Numfericais in the G!o£i8ary indicate the number of folios of 
tlic SIS. of SirT-i*Akt>aT^ (W^o. 62) in the Jieifiva Library, Hydera- 
bad-Deccan (Cat, Vol. II, p, 1640), 
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3^7^ 13^- 

UjI '•^yif^ {Bhfffa/mdt $); 

3fl. 

55A. 


JUnM^f (alira-mfdh): 

^LsJ 6Qtf. 

jLipi : 




UT IdU. 

ji^bi^J {lJdm^ii)i iJbl (J/4): 


^j-Lj 


(^fZ/rji/m) t 0*^1^ [xijlJ 

^ 7 -^ 7^ 

o** I 1*-'^ 11^; 

14a;. 


f ( UpamjhaJ) ^ y^ 1 ^ I 
2k7, 3^p lC9.::i« 


V)7^J 

1 

UJSy AtUi |0' 

3i;. 

F- 37 


(Bridm en} : j&Ocji! 3^r^ 151;?- 
{Braiofitpiu-ii) z \ O^ 

J^3«i+ 

(BT'tfi/wd^vW): IJh&s a?. 
3^* ini^* 

jpS^ iBrtih^a-Chfflra) : ^ >1^ 

p> af |t>^ 

; j^iLc 

4#^ 64iJ* 

Lj^Xj [Brai^dpidja) t ^JLc 

}3Ui 
I50iff. 

7 JI ( P^tfy.frdffi£r/V 8 r) : j=» 

|Jkc jr ^cjyjyt 3i, 
(Fysrap: ^yS ici, 

{l^JdMjtil : it*jD kVjvU. 
lOOff. 

^Uj [Vydpdk} ^ Is^^jc 

31^, 

I yfc ^ 

g-lsf 

lAJj* ^bt 3rf, 7^- 

j5"yB Sif^ 

120^, 127ii. 

{BfJ^pati}: 112^^ 

[ Vilaii}: 3ff, 132^. 


(Fdi///k?): luP £Uc| 
^ I (t^l/sWjWI//'^) I 

^>1^ a?. 

kJy^ (BAjr^tf): ^^Uati? 

Jlj (Ba/aj ; 100^. 
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6 tf- I30i7. 

o/ {Paramffiti ]: oJli 

lOStf. 
ipsSna)’ 

iprs^ayim) i u«*3 3fc 

: It- 

'>aJu^ 3p ll5[7. 
yij^.{Pr^svy\ jOia- 

kJL'i |Jj m, 

Ipta/qjfa ): ia*jjLj ia, 

{Kba^^praJ^a): 

JkJu^l^ ^Pariimatta/tda ): 

L.X> (Vij/jJ/j) !: ijLjjj 3^, 

S jL-t 



4j. 


(w 

^ [Ya^ra] I dUU 1264, 1 l3tf 

k-f ^ (jt-* (6 ITjfj) ; 

ij^ 

(r) [Pm^ra): ia^ 

l:),;Juf ^ eJl/V )f U-l>^ 

(r) ujLjW yyali 


(r) LijUb^ {DJtSfaHa) l Js^^lc 
r^ ej' 

f®) {“Tarh^^l 
U'V^ 

f"*) {SMSdifl : 

I23i. 


{Tjia/) ygi esA, 

(U (Taw) Mvy, 40a' ioujj 
J'*^7^ i^A**j|i) 40tf. 

{TumegupP ): t.Jb| ^ikArf 95a. 

: jjLr Si^' &ya)f jJte 

>»* « > f ^wll^ 120<r. 

U-(^ {/apejo ); ^i, 1346. 

^Un> (Di^aj i 36; ^ycj 

T**- -ibj (jJL-j 1036 



1036. 

{Dhatrt): 4i*» SiXjjftj looa, 

(rf£): ^s*jj ]4d<f. 

(Rsjofft^); j.Ls^‘1 
36, 

l*Lv {SaiBdu ): l446j Ety. Exp.; 

'——r0)“ut;^396. 
^L— {SSit/a ); a^Lil xS' ^ 

c^r ^jltl u-yy >« y>Al 
156. 

53ii, 

fJ‘a//ra'^a); Uaf 
36. 
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js^j| {SwapiMBta): 157tf. 
iSva^pHa) 

157fl. 

{Sri/il] \ ^l«k. 

*^-7“ 

(Saihupota ); ia» 

^SA^l i£aJL^ ^ 

{Jij/) I i 

I65d ; ; 

( JjMra) : OU (^ISli'-^) 

(S^jarSj) 

^ l(H>*r 

; y-t y^ 

u-L^ (JflBfltfj'tfjd): 4d, iBi', 

Jji 

yMjfi * 1 j (iW/d/dJj: \&^a. 

(Sastra) ; 1094- 

(S^bda) • JfcLftJt )^y 

(a~fsbda)t )fy 

i od' 

(i&^if/a-/oadw/«): 

i>.^Lj j;1 

3a; o>U la#. 

f^jLiS (JtfSflUd) s 14^1 1471, 

12Sd. 

(J-iatfW*) t 


(Ldiff); (JLt 3tf. 

(iJjJ (J'li'arjtf^ild) ■ ^JU 


5Si4> lt^4+ 

— y^ {Eba/cka) 0^^- 

— Uffjj {Brflj^jffa/pi-c) : 

jjJLi# jiiT 1 4 fc J ^ Ij JUii^ 

t^b... ■. ^kij^yA fc* 2^1 

■— [O^BdbarPakkdi |iiLfi 


3iF, 

bU (JWS^frf^ : 

^yt (MflT^fif) s Uij |JUl 

11^^ 

oJCa 

^ ; rH>' 136^. 

# I*. 

yijt {MtfUW); J^f (O' 

SSkUrf t60ltf. 

(Mel/Sdtva) I cl^y^xl 43^. 


jL> (Niii/ff) : ' 3 j S' 

(JVfi^fM) j ^JJa^ lOfirf* 

j3jL*j^:;fti( Nas^i^ifra-mefimlii): 

nib. 
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[VrafS]i |jLe JiT vttyyo 
39tf. 

laOtf, 

[yi/aiariipa) -, 

,JU 154 tf. 


jj«[f 1 {HrdyS^iSJ^s] .* ^U^di 

Ls^.l Jj if 70<iS- 

|jLc j^UjT 
lOOd. MSA. 

3 «' 




INDEX 


A 

Abdul 51 

'Abdul ^aiiiad » 

150 

"Abdul Qiiciir |ilant+ 44 ff.f, 122, 
124: gcneology of. 44 f.n. 
'Abdullah An^ailt 34 
‘Abdur RaliTm ("dJitflriH 
qam) ,169 

Alisolute Self, 153* 226 
Absolute Sound, 225 
JbraTt 51 

.45ix^ Arwiih, 28* 224 
Abul Fadl. 159. 169; and A!- 
beriim, 192ff; exposhion o£ 
Indian StienceSi 193 on 
Artists and Painters, 159; on 
Akbai*s taste for karolng. 
187: Ms pursuit of Indian 
philosophy^ 194 transla- 

uon of Ctftf, 237; on the 
pracucal life of the Hindus, 
195 tf.f, bis translations from 
Saiisl^tt 196: on the FydAa- 
ranQ, 191 sq. 

Abul Faraj, 117 

Abu Bakr Wa^tT, 40 

Abii-'lHtnihmL 25 

Aba Ja'far ahMan^w, 174 

Abu Jeld, 105 

Abu Said Abul iQiair, 152 

Abo 5alTh Dami^liqT, 134 

Abu Zaid 5Ini6, 177 

Adbamiyya ^onler), 67 

Af^al lOian, 134 

Afdabud-Dsn (Sarfeliu^li), 13! 

Abamkdr-Tammj 231 fji.;— 

132 

AhaiOf 225 
Alimad Jan, 152 
Ahmad Hanbal (Imam) t 46 
i--4 ifeiiaTij 45. 159, 238; its 
preface, 193 S-, list of artists 
in diCp 159 
Aja^ib-uhHiJfdt 177 
Ajitpd^ 33 f.n* 


Akara, 226 

226 

Akbar, 45, 90, 158, 159, 100, 

188. 189. 190. 287; oti picto¬ 
rial art, 158: inirixlnctinn of 
mioiaturc |>aintmg. 160; the 
spirit of the translatiom made 
for 189 S: liberal outlook of, 
189 jff.; spirit of enquiry ioi- 
tiated by, 190: Sanskrit scho¬ 
lars in the court of, 188 (J. 
AkbbdT, 51 
'Alam (Plane). 99: 

120; A-Attdmyat a/a romAJa, 
127; -i’Dhat, 127; -i-benajas, 
127: A‘Qhaib, 126; -j-iwang. 
127; -t-Hwtirwijrya, 127; -f /ho- 
rwf, 75, 127: W-gAa/dit, 127; 
-iLafif. 126; LShut; 127; A- 
Mithdh 72, 126; -i^Lazim, 127; 
-i-Affl(flfci3(, 72. 126, -f-Nftjtif. 
72. 92 

‘AlamzttnajM, 2, 13, 14 
Album (of D5ra Shiluh), 16S, 
173 

Alberuni, 177; his knots'ledge 
of Indian Sciences, 85; his 
translations from SatiskriT, 
186; and Abul Fadl. 192 
al-Diydnat (of al-lranshahri), 
179 

al-Fihriit, 176 
df-Folfi af-Ra 5 &dRl. 46 
al-FatiUfdl, 123 
al-filallaj, 109 
al-^aq, 226 
ol-Hujwln, 89 
amilM Tirai WiViaV, 179 
ahSharisiini, 179 
'A lim, 226 
Allah, 31. 226 

Amir lUynsrau, 186 so. 
j4rRfil-C/p<intf/iad, 225 
.-ffiahafd, 224. 226 

'HfidpVj 220 

AnitStubhs, 276 
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INDEX 


Antdhk&TQna, 231 
Aphorisiru, 52 

ApoitlcsbJp and Saintshm, 33 
S-f—tanzihi, 35;—(ojJi&l/fi, 35; 
—}dma‘ al-taraihiya wa’l ta^h- 
bihiySj 35 

Aqa ;Abu] Rashid, 158, 159 
Arabic literature on Indian 
Scieuces, 179 
Aranyak&i, 27G 
■Arif, 35, 67, 110, 114, 115 
Asa^ga, 226 

Afllghi] (Physical Exercises), 
124, 125. 220 
Asha'a’i Lama'6t. 124 
'Ashiqs, 67 

Asthan (of B&bi IdZis], 2S9 
Astromental Plane, 73 Q., 126 
'Ata-ullah Ra^htdl, 208 
Alharban-V^da, 256 
Atman (Soul), 218 
‘AtiSr. 132 
August Existence, 28 
Aurangzeb, 19, 81, lOS, 104 
Autdd, 51 

Award-buTit (controlling of 
breath). 29 
^Awdtim-i-Arba'af 220 
Ainaz-Mufhq, 225 


B 

Bibfi Lai, 5, 6, 10, 137; Muki- 
tama of, 239 ff., meets Data 
Shikuh, 241 ra.; Ka Saita, 240, 
reference to me Dialogues of, 
242 ff.j text of the Discourses 
ol, 244; nature of the D£f- 
courres of, 247 ff. 

Baba Latis, 239 ff.: religious 
tenets of the, 240-241 
Babii Piyari, 13? 

Badauni, 196 ff, 

Baghdad, 174 
Ba/idr-j-StrA5an, 165, 166 
208 

Bahr al-Asmar, 204 
Baharistdn-i-^ihl, 205 
BaU^al-flikmat, 175 
fiandgi Muhammad Qhau^, 


Banvalt D^, 214 

Baq& (Subsistence), 29 

Bari, 112 

Bairuak. 175 

BasiT, 226 

Bdfira, 223 

Beal, 81 

Beid (Veda), 256 
Bernier (T'Taneff). 3, 16, 81, 
101, 256 

Bhngwat GUd, 6, 10; see also 

Gita. 

Bhakti-mdrea, 241 
Bismilldh, 2M 
Bmpn, 171 
Brahma Siddhdnta, 186 
Brahma ridya, 13 
Brahman (Jihra’U), 225, 232, 
259 

Br^Amanos, 276 
Brahmanda, 221, 227, 228 
Britiddranyafta-l/paiiUhad, 225 
Bauakh, ^1 
Buddha, 194 
BuddhI, 251 


C 

Calcutta Revieut, Gl f.n. 
Calligraphy {as art), 159 
CarafTiat/iians, 89 Lu. 
Carpenter, 274 f.n. 

Catalopic of Indian Collections 
iti the Museum of Firte Arts, 
Bostan, 161 
Cecil L. Burns, 158 
Cedar-Heart, 125 
Chander Bhan Brahman, 134, 
215, 243. 244, 245 
Chahdf Chaman, 244 
Chdndogya-Upamshad, 225 f-Q- 
Chakiuh, 230 
Chetana, 224 

Chishti (order), 44, 84, 90 
Chishtiyya, 67 
Ckilta, 231 

Coiupairauve Mycholttgy (Dia- 
Ip^es on). 239 II. 
Contemplation, 27 
Court Painters of the Grand 
Mughals, 159 




DIDEt 




Dadu. 211 

DarapiiT „ - , t * t 

Oara ^ikiib, 1, 2, 3, 1. 

9, in. 1I> 13. 14. 15, 17, 1&, 
19. 2n, 24. 26, 27. 35, 37. 33. 
11, 45. 56. 57, 58, 59. 60, 65. 
66, 69, 70. SI. 33, 90. 9L 
97, 99, 102. 104, IM, 129, 

132. 134, 135. 137, l-H. H5. 
158, 165. 175. 177. 211. 213, 
237: and Miin Mir, 60; ac- 
founi of meeiitig with Mul- 
Ij Shah, S3; and fine anSj 
158-173; a pairon o£ poets 
134: and painting, 165; ac- 
coiiiii of European wnien 
about, 16-17; as a toan, 18; at 
5ociatinti with divines of vait 
ous religious orders, 4 ff,; and 
Islam, 9; appreciation of cant- 
graphy and painting, 160 ff.; 
approach of Indian phtlosO" 
phy. 210 /f.; aims ^ a lover of 
comparative religion, 17; 
belief in miracles, 69--70; 
chronogram on Mnlla St^h, 
81; devotion to Qacliri order. 
56; denounced as a heretic, 
13*14: doctrine of Tawfnd 
and 20 g,; Divine Communi' 
on and 37 §■! Diwan and 

Quatrains of. 129 ff*: 145 p..' 
his sufierslltions and dreams, 
41; his works on Saints and 
Mysticism, 9; his knowledge 
of Sanskrit, 212; Ketrodox 
verwis of. 137 3 initiauon 
\am thi; QadLri order. 5; hn 
thcosophicai mulwkp §; hh 
education and studies in mys* 
tlcLsm, 3 Ijf.p id^alisrrip 
15; his mysticism, hk 

letter to Aurangieb, 104' his 
interest in classical Persian 
litcratiire. 13^ ff : his birth* 
58- his tribute to JamL 57; his 
works on Hinduism and 
iransiations from Sanskrit, SI 1 
his poetr^p general fea¬ 


tures ofp 135: Jetter to Shah 
Dilruba, 65. 97; letters to 
Mubibhulliih, 96—99; 
meets Mulli bi on Ap- 

ostleship and Saintship* 35 ff.; 
on conieinplatioQ, 27 ■ |>oeii- 
ail iiccomplkhnients of, 130 
if,; physical ansterities anci 37; 
[progressive studies in asccti- 
cism, 11 refutes Afii^^rizr/a 
and Sh'Ia views^ 24—26; re¬ 
ceives Divine Injunctioiij h 
//,: spiritual experience of* 
59; scanty and meagre sourc^ 
on his early life, 2; sulistic 
leanings of, 3* 6; Sanskrit 

scholars associated with, 213 
fj. selected verses of, 144; Sar- 
niad and, 99—104: spedmen:S 
of Ms calligraphy* IfiJ; trans¬ 
lations 0 f—Gnil, 237; Foga- 
253; Upanishtidsf 254 
ff*; quatrains of, 145 ff.: Qa- 
diri saint expects royal pat¬ 
ronage from 90-91; Qadirl 
influence oup 65; works 9- 
JO 

/!Mr-w l-/ru/ia^ 159^ 183 
174 

Ddr-tii-^ikmaG'' 179 
DebdchA'i Mursqqa\ 166 sq. 
Detachment tajnd, 29, 117 
Devad^is* 17S 
229 

Dh&t-Maht, 24, 2S 
Dhamirmf, 226 

ijhikr, 71. WBi-Kh^fh 71* 73* 

36 71 

Dhydna^ 250 

Dialomies of Bdbti Lat >va Ddra 
239 place of idem 
ti6ed, 242; references to^ 242; 
text of* 244 g.; the tiature ol 
the* 247 ^q. 

Dictionary of /sfara* 78 Ln- 
Dil-i-MtiddawaTt^ 72 
Dii-t-Nihfan, 72 

72 

Dinusbqi* 179 

Discourses of MuMa Shah, 86 
Divine Conimunton, 37 sq, 
Diviue Grace, 98 
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Divine (njunctiQn, 122 
Divine Knowledge, 120 
Divine WiHi 116 
Dtwan of IMrd ^ikuh^ 12^) sq*; 
ihe extant MS, o£ ibe, 12!9: 
ineiuioned by 130; 

fealuies of, 1S5 sq.; Qadirism 
in the, HO; selectioru Eroni 
the, 137. 138, B9p HO. Hip 
H2. 143, H4 

Djedh Veds, 256, 265. 271 

Drniftf, 226 

Duality^ 147. 148 
Dll perron, Anquetil, 255^ 250; 
Latin version ot the 5iiT-r- 
Akbar by, £58; list of the 
UpanUhads, translated by, 
270 Ln. 

E 

Essences, 21, 152 
Etherialbation (ot phjr'sjeal 
body) p 28 JJ. 

F 

Fai^I. 190. 205, 237; translations 
iTom Sanskrit, 205-206: tran¬ 
slation of—CjVa; ^Mahuhha- 
fata, 197 

Faith (/mdrj), 89 
FaT^a-filliaq (Submergepce into 
Unity) , 22 #. 
fand (annihilation) , 29 
Ffl^rr^ 105 

Farqiihar (Outlines of Religi¬ 
ous Literature), 240 f.ir 
Farrukb Qalmak (artm), 159 
f.n. 

fatha, £26 

Fdfu/ia/iP 12 

fdyy3d-uhQdU7ffnifi^ 98, 100 

Fhf^laj 185 

Fit/eward (Ind€X of /nrildH 
PhilosophkQl * 259 

(.n, 

Fuqr, 01. 86 

Fui^/iaf ai'C/jcii5jr 124;—aFMak- 
U, 123 

Fufwj al-ffikarrif 123 


G 

230 

250 

Gita, 236 ffA Persian traiida' 
uon oL 256—30; Stini/odhnh 
237 

Gnostic, !4S 
Gnosticism, 234 
Grace (and Action), 121 
Grierson, £41 

God (tjinne aspett of)* SI #, 
Gopal Na'ik. 186 
Gul At4hdT. 20^ 

Guklian-uRdz, 61 

H 

flabs-i Dam, 24, 31. 73* 126 
Hadrat Bari* 109 
Hakrat iAVajili, 28* 224 
74* 132 
lAdft^, 2S0 

Hofi Raqam (Ghulatu 'All}* 
156* 16L 

Hafl 208 

Hakim 58 

Ha died, 255 

Hama Osi (^Vll U He)* 136 
liaq Numd* {Risula'i)p 121 
its sources^ 123: conirmts ol, 
1 24 ; description of the A^ighal 
in the* 125} (Iddm doctrines 
embodied in tlic, 71: Sftltk's 
Journey throiigli the Four 
Worlds in the. 125—128j Au¬ 
gury Eroin die (ifiFdo in die 
122 

Haqiqat (Truth) , 88-89 
Haribansa-Purat^a^ 208 
Hariin ai-Ra^1d, 175, 176 
Ha^ndt-ut-Arifi7}f 10. U* 19* 69* 
100. 103, 106, J08* 112, 132. 
L45, 2J9; aims and objects^ 
105; Dara SjjikOh's iling at 
his opponents in the. lOd— 
108; Contents of tlie* 108; 
$0fic Aphorbim of the Saints 
in the, 109 sq,: reference to 
Baba Lai in the, Sl£ 
F;{ijdb-i-AkbQTt 97 
Hiranyagarbha, 229 
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Hiftoty of Fine Arts in India 
a7}d'Ceylon, 159 
Historical Fragments of 
Mughal Empire, 7, 255 
History of Lahore Cic-, 79. 80, 
81 

History of Sanskrit Literature, 
269. 270 

Holy Prophet, 12-1 
Ha. 226 

Hfi Altdh, 36 Ln. 

Huart. 165 
Hu hil ajil ha, LIG 
Huwiyyat (TruiJi), 21 £f. 

1 

'Ihodat Kftana, 247 
Ibn Abi Ujaybi'a, 178 
Ibn al-'Anibi, 123, )32, 1S7 
Ibn al-Naflini. 177 
Ibn J79 

Ihn HawqaU 179 
Ibn l^HTdadbbali, 178 
Ibn Mv[C|3lFa'. 182 
IbrahTm 'Adil 5.hab, 184 
l<trl», 179 
Ihya'ul-'damf 62 
Iksirn-A'^mj 10. 129, 131, 145 
(see also Ufuffln of Dara 
^Ikuh) 
tlh Allah, 32 

Imam. 51. 102; at-Ghaiili, 186: 

Ibrahim Adliain, 108 
Incamaiion (doctrine of), 240 
Indian Astrology, 181 ff, 

Indian Sciences, 174 sq,; coniri* 
bulion of Abul Fadl, Bada- 
uni and othen, 198 ff-t inter¬ 
est of Arab Scholars in the, 
176 ff,; Mughal Court patron¬ 
age of, 186 ff.; Medicine, 180; 
Music, 209 ff.; under Delhi 
Sultanate, 183; 18 Sciences of 
the Hindus, 194 ff.; the 
Purairnrs, 208: Raimnama. 
196 ff.; Ratnayana, 200; pat¬ 
ronage in Deccan and K^h- 
mir, 185 ff.; PaHckatantra, 
182; Aiberunl and the, 185; 
Abul Fadl ^t)d the, 192; 
Amir Khusrau and the. 186* 


187; the AthanHi'Veda, 202; 
the Rdjalaranffni, 204; i-ffd* 
iwfi, 206; Katha Saril Sangra, 
206; ihe Shariff al’Ma'rijiU.: 
Ragniala, 209: I'oga-J'flsisffia, 
211, 233; Mafma' ul-Bahrain, 
213, 216 sq. 

7fid(i*Pe»st(?ii v4r( under the 
Muglials, 158 ff. 

Infinity of Cycles, 30 ff. 

Insdn'ul Kamil, 143 
‘Iraqi, 123. 132 
’Ishq, 229 

Islam, 9, II, 13; Dara Sbikuh 
and 9 sq.; esoteric aspect of, 
11; idcntiLy between Hindu¬ 
ism and, 13 
IsmA’A'istn, 225, 226 
Israfil, 225 
[staUf^rfi 179 

Istaghana (conietiuucnt), 86 
‘Tyar-i-D&nish, 196 

J 

127 

fag-Hiiin^lh Gr 214 

Ara Begtiin^ 64+ SO; copy 
ol Diw^ii oi Shah prC' 

s^niud to, 95 Ln-l ^dfyabiya: 
hyr biography of MuUa Shah, 
83—85; induced to become 
Ciadjfj adherent, 82p 83 
regard!^ her brother as a gnos- 
Uc, 84; mccLs Mulla 84p 

68 

Jahangir. 45, 59+ 68+ 79+ 90. i71; 
and Mjan Mir, 79 takes 
angiiry from 
59 

Jahiz oE Ba^ra, 176 
jRina (School of Iticfian philo¬ 
sophy) , J 94 

Jaidh 88p 231; and Jamal, 231 
lantil Khalun, 6B 
JamT, 74p 123+ 132t of+ 

133 

}itsd-i4alif, 73 
Jibra"jl, 225 

227 

fndfiasi*rilpaj 231 

Jourmt A^iatiqu^j L87 bn* 
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Johnson's ColUvlipn in India 
Offica^ 159 Lit* 

J. R. A. S. B., 

Junaidl (order) ^ 67 
Juniin (Iniikiiiiy), 118 
Jwdma'al-Maujiid bi Khawafir 

al Nuniid, IB6 

K 

Ka*ba* 117 
Kablr. 100, 259 
/iraMr-Pfln^Viw, 240 
Kalantat-Uik-^i/araf^ 151 f.D. 
KalUdh wa Dimn^^ 182^ J88 
Kalpa. 220 Ln. 

K. imai Kh^j^ndT, 132 
Kanz al-Muslqt^ 209 
Karma, 240 
Karamindriya, 230 
Kdmdrnaht 166 
Kashf-ul-Mahjab, 43 
Ka^iin^ lOD 

Kmra,, 226 

KiivTntLracsTya SarasvatT, 215 
Kcsho (artist) p 159 
f^jkaflfiyya (order) * 67 
Khakis, 240 

Khan Bahadur Ja£ar Haian, 132 
Khandcikbddayaka, 182 
Kharydapralaya,, 226 Ln. 
KhiqanTp 132 
Kliitl-i^b, 167 
khat^-gftdb. 167 
Khazmat-ubA^ftya, 130, 132 
Khemkaran (artist), 159 
fOiird Afzd, 20S 
Khirqa, 38, 75 
K^usrau, 132 

Kitdb al-Asrdr al-Mawdlid, 181 
Kitdb al-Baydn, 177 
Kitdb abBiiad wai Tarikh^ 179 
Kitab abHind, I86p 192 
Kitdb ai-Namuddt fi*al 'Amdr, 
181 

Kitdb al-Masdiik wat Mamdlik, 
178 

Kitdb at-Qirdmt alKabtr,. 181 
Kitdb al-QirdnQt alS^ighiT^ 181 
Knotvledge, 97 
Kob^imr^ 172 
.KukahiMd) lUiin* 210 


Knn (Be), 224 

Kiiivija 'Abdul 3amactH 159 

L 

La iidhf 32 
Lailat'ubQadrj^ 78 ff. 

Lama'dt, 12, 123; 

124 

iJlmisa^ 229 
Lanepok* 18 
Latd^ipui-AiJ^bdT, 2 
Laufy-bMahfii^^ 9, 267 
Law ai^d Truth, 89 

(Anwar abKashf) ^ 123 
Lawd'ify, 12* 123 
Im Yamiitun, 81 
La Caltigraphas el ks Minia- 
iuTcs da bOrient Mitsuiman, 
165 Lsi. 

Lily Heart. 125 
Lisdnutlah, 81 

Z-flerary Histoiry of Pawa, 68- 
69 

Love, 156, 157 

M 

Ma*dthiT-ut-UmanYt 2* 186 
Ma'dan ush^hifa'i Sikandari, 
184 

Madhyama, 231 

Mahdbhdrata^ 196 ff.; 237; see 
also Razmndmn. 

Mahadeva (Israfil), £59 
Mahakoia, 225 
Muhdpralayaf 226 Ln. 
AfoA^T^ftAyamuifeMuir/j, 269 
Mahd-Visnu Purdna^ 208 
Mahesh (artist)* 159 f.Q, 
Mahe^vam, 225 
Ma hEdz-u Mjaq. 161 

Md/iiya^ 25 

Majdzi (nhantasmal), 88 
Majma*-uJ Bahrain, 10, 13, 14 , 
19, 26, 145^ 216 sq.; aims of 
the author, 216^217; character 
of the work, 217: great hu¬ 
man interest tinderlpng the, 
218; iti preface, 2I9; the con¬ 
tents of the, 220-221 contem¬ 
porary critidam of the, 221; 
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comparative value, 232; on 
Rah or Atjiian, 224; canccp- 
Uon of sound, 224; on Names 
of Cod, 226; on Ressuirec- 
tion, 226; on Mukti, 227; on 
Senses, 230; on Coil’s Attri- 
liutcs, 231 
Atahdra, 226 
Ma^tlutrif 51 
Mamiin, 175 
Ma?ias, 231 
Manfab, 156 
Afanfur f/alldf, 139, 155 
Maniicci, S, 16. 103 
MaqdisT, 179 

A/flflfa", 131 

Mardqaba, 71 
Marlin, 16Q Ln. 

Majdiift umt AftuftiiliA, 178 
Mashd/iids, 6? 

Mas’udt, 179 

Afirl/inaufj jVal urst Daman, 206; 
—literature, I33:-V Ma'niJitfi, 

133 

Affljfl, 229 

Max: Mtiller, 256, 257, 259 
Ma^iar~f-Almnm, 226 
Mian Mir, 32, S3, 40, 45, 47, 
65, 6S, 81. HI: life and mira¬ 
cles of, 76 sq.; on Mulla 
Shah, 86; $hih Jahan and, 77 
Mika’il, 225 

Afi'i^ftiija^ ig^l 

Miniatures (in the* Album of 
Dari Shikiih), 172 ff. 

Mir ‘All al-Kaiib, 169 
Mir ‘Imad, 160 

Mir Sayyid ‘All (artist), 159 
f.n. 

Mt'raj (Ascent of the Prophet), 
30 

AUr^dt ui-^aydJ, 80, 100, 101, 

134 

Mir^di-ui’ffaqd'iq, 237 
Mirza Abdur Rahim Khan- 
khaniin, 169 Ln. 

Mirza Muhsin Fani, 80, 101 - 
Mina Radi Dani-jh, 134 
Mischol Franz, 258 
MidiiJ, 126 

Mu'ln ud-Din Chishti, I, 43, 43 
Afufam'^ al‘Qaiub, 209 


Mufrid, 51 

Muhalal Yanbu'i, 179 
Muhammad bin I$hiq, 169 
Muhammad Husain {Znmu- 
Raqam), 169 

Muhammad (Husain) ai-Kish- 
niiri, 169 

Muhammad KaiJb, 169 
Muhanatnad Sultan Tlianisatl 
196 

Mu/iasibiyya (order), 67 
AfubibifS, 67 

hfu*u-ud-DTn Jahandar Shah, 
210 

Mitkalama Baba ImI Dds wa 
Dard ^tkuh, 100, 2l2, 213, 
239 ff.; sec also Diatogues o/ 
Bdbd Ldl tea Ddrd Mihiih 
MuAd±ha/r, 67 
.Afa4l!, 227 ff. 
AfuA/tAD-f/honfshiid, 269 
Mulla, 139 

Muila 'Abdul Qadir BadaOnl, 
188, 196 ff, 

Mulla 'Adui Latif SultanpiirJ, 
3 

^fuUa KJtwaja. 137 
SA'd'ud-Dlri 
J37 

Mulla 5hah. 4, S, 47, m, GS. 68, 
70c SO. 82. S5p 86* 87. 88. m, 
91 p 94p m, 96* lOOp USOp 141, 
264; and other Saints^ SO sqr; 
a mystic and a free thinker, 
87-88; aphorisms of, 94; c%- 
pects royal patronage of 
Qadiri order, 9fr-9l; miracles 
of* 93 ff.; meets Dara ^likuh, 
5, 82 ff.; poetry of. 95-96; sim¬ 
ple life of. 87; splritijal and 
mteJIectual atiainments of, 
85-86; ^afyablya (account in 
the), SO ff. 

Mulla Shiri, 196 
Miiluk-Dasis, 249 
Aiumukshuvyavahara - prakarn- 
imm^ 236 
Mundiayap 248 

Mnntakffab-ut-T^wdinkliM 238 
2, 43 fm. 

Aiuntaiifub-ubLughdt^ 160 
Muraqqa* (Album of D^a 
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SIiikQh), (53, 159, 160, 167, 
170, 172; arusti and CalU- 
graphs in the, 159; contents 
of the, 167 //.; its value in 
IndoPersian Art* 172; Dara 
^ikOh's preface to the, 166 
g.; miniatures in tlie* 172 
sq.: suggests unity o£ calU- 
gmphy and miniature, 1 603 
style of lU miniatures^ 172 
MtirldSj 67 
Musaftr, 145 

Kaqam (pcMTt and 
calligraphisl), 170 f.n* 
Mi^hdhada (contemplation), 
27, 45, 78 

Muhtark (sense), 230 
Muslim Kingdoms of Kashmir 
and Dcccan, 184 
Muslim travellers and histo¬ 
rians, 178 

Mut/ifakkira (sense), 250 
Mutukbayyita (sense), 2S0 
MuwfthhidSj 67 
MitwakkitiS, 67 


N 

Ndda, 224 
Nadira Begum, 168 
Nddir-ul-Nikdt, 245 
Nafaltdt’ul-Uits^ 61 * 65 
Narndz (in rektioii lo rw^r), 
88 

Naq^baridJ (order)* 47, 67 

JVojt/i, 161 
Nasia*hqj 161 
Ndfiikya, 232 Ln. 

NdsHt, 123 
Necessary Self* 226 
Nigdristdn-i-M ri n 165 

Nirakdra, 226 
Nirarijam, 226 
Nirvdi^ta-prdkatnnAm, 236 
Nizam-ud'Dm (Awliya'), 45 
Nuqba^ 51 

A'^iZr* S8, 39, 40; and Nur-i- 
Dhdt, 3 ft—40;—nfi"a/a n^r, 

40 

Nuriyya (order), 67 


O 

Om ^Isni-i-A'zam) , 225:—nunifin 
(Mu Atmt) , 260 
Oupnckliait 2^, 256; tltc iiitm' 
ber of the, 269 ff. 

P 

Padihihiidma, 2„ S, 80, 168 In. 
Fatlchabhiita^ 228 ff. 
Pa^cbamdriydntf 229 
P^njsuTdj 163 

Path, 152 
Patahjalj, 186 
Faiahjahip 194 
Perfect Man, 143 
Perstch* 246 f.n. 

122 

Pure Self, 28 
Prd^Jrtp 230 Ln. 

Pseudmascetic, 139 
Psychic Sound, 149 
Puruntha-Fmkasa^ 203 
Purity of Mind, 116 
Physical austerities, 37 g. 

Q 

Qa^o-Qadr, 25 
Qadir, 137, 138, 226 
Qadirt {tiom de plume of Data 
Shikuh). 80, 124, 129. 131. 
137. 1S8, 143. 144 
Qadhi (order), 4, 5, 17. 68. 71, 
72, 75. Dara ^ikiih's initia¬ 
tion in ID the, 5;—fraiemity, 
17: dioctrincs, 71: line of suc¬ 
cession in the, 122; religious 
exercises of the, 71 ff,; super-* 
natural element in the, 68 ff.; 
symbolism, 75; sptem of me- 
diunion, 72, character of 
mysticism, 47; its founder, 46; 
iu advent into India, 47 
Q&dmtes, 68, 71 ff.; 75 
CliySmatj 226; -t-J^u6ra, 226;— 
■I'i'og/ira, 226 

Qiif'aa, 8, 9. 24, 25, 26, 80, 34, 
36. 38, 39. 101. 122, 163, 226, 
265, 266, 267, 268. 269 
Qutvlf, 51 
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R 

Radis, 67 

&] 

Rilj Taringlm, 185* S(M fj. 
Rajoguna, 2S2 

Chandra, 235 

Ramayana, 200. 201, 202 ff. 
Rasa^ 250 
Rasaua, 250 

Razmmnm, 189. 196 2i7i 
also Mahabharaia 
Reality. 19, 150 
Reali^iion ot Self, t-14 
Realisaiion oi Unity, Ml ff. 
Reason {^Aqf) , 118 
Regnand (Phiiosophicat de i' 
/ndftf), 2S9 f.n* 

Relativity, 155 
RciAlirrcclionp 226, 227 
Riad'iib&hu‘ra, 100 
Rida (ciuieiism), 86 
Ridwdn-i-Akbar, 227 
Jii A Beid {Rig-¥eda}, 256. 265. 
271 

Risala'i Haq Numa\ 4* 5, 9, 19, 
20, 21, 42. 71p 115, 121-128, 
145. 2 [5: liaie of composition. 
12 L; devoLionaJ exercises in 
thCp 71^ contents of die, 124; 
Aflh’A'j Journey in the, 125 
Qadirl Ashghal in the, 125; 
-sources of ihc, 125; style and 
the lan^age of the, 124-125 
Risd lad-HiktTta t-i-A rast h, L S3 
Risdia-^i 115 

Risd*il-i-Ta^wiLmf, 113 
218, 220 

28, 229 hn. 

Rumip 152 

Rdpa, 250 

Rtui'did-Alam^r,, 6, 95^ 104 
Rfiyat (Vision of God), 23, 26, 
2!2I, 226; the doctrine oh 
23 sq4 die views of the Muta^ 
^aziiites and the ShiUtrj rt- 
garding the, 24 f.n., 26 

S 

Sabda, 225, 230 
Sdbtqs^ 67 


Saerrd Books of the Eastj 256 

fjt. 

Sa‘dT. 152 
Sddiqs, 67 

$:dT Miniap 70 

Satimt-ut-Awliyd\ 1, 4, 10, 19, 
33, 42p 46, 41-63, 108, 152, 145, 
16 L; Aphorisms of Saints in 
the, 52 j 7.; authorUies quoted 
in the^ 61; Autograph MS. of 
the, I hn.; character of Qfi- 
dirl mysticism in die, 47 fh; 
dassihcaiian of the saints in 
the, 49—51; Epilogue of the. 
56; important persons and 
orders noticed In the, 53—56; 
preface to thc^ 48-49; refer¬ 
ences CO aiiihor's Life in tire, 
56—61; some minor notes on 
the, 62-63; 8ufi orders in the, 
4344; die (Idditi sect and Its 
founder in the, 46-47 

Sah, 226 

^dhabiya (Biography of Mulla 
§liah), 80 B, 

Saints, 43, 48; aphorisms of the, 
94, 105—112; classihtadon of 
the,. 49-50; gradadoD of the, 
51; in the 

52-55; in the SoAindf-iif 4u;f- 
iyd\ 64 sq.; m trades of die 
69-70; Mulli MiMi and other, 
80 ff*i of Misceil ancons or¬ 
ders, 55; of Naq^bandJ or- 
dtr, 54; of Kubrawi order, 55 
of the Qfidifi order* 64 ^ of 
the Suhrawardl order, 55; su¬ 
pernatural elements in the 
order of the, 68; system of 
meditations, 72--77; religious 
exercises of the, 71 sq. 

SakJmi-ubAi£;liyd\ 4, 5, 9, 19, 
65—104; aphtirfsnts noted in 
the, 94r aims of die author of 
the, 64; Astro-Mental Plane 
described in. 73; Introduction 
to the, 67; its contents, 
69; Qhikr described in. 71; 
^fia^ Mir's Life and mira¬ 
cles in. 76 Mulli 

^ah's life in the, SO¬ 
SO; the Lailat^i-Qadr in the. 
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73: Q^tUrt doctriaes trnxbo' 
died in the, 71 record of 
lives and miracles of saints, 
66; Sut\an-ui-A4hk&rt 73; 
the ttvelve described, 

67 

Sak^tkara, 226 

Satik, 118, 126; Journey of die 
through four worlds, 125 sa, 
Saliks, 67 

Sailm Chisjitl {S&aikh), 45 
Salvation, 227 
^amsTiha, 226 
5am Beid, 256, 265, 272 
5a mT, 226 
5aini'a, 229 
Satrikalpa, 2SI f.n, 
Samudrojangaffla, 213 

Sahkhytt Riitraj 233 
Sana'], 132 

3ankaracharya, 258 f,n.. 259 

£,n. 

Sankhya, 186, 194 
Sanwala, 159 f.o. 

SaiiraA'jtAan, 184 
Sarrnad. 64, 100 sq.; Dara Shi- 
kuh meets, lOi; Im tragic 
end. 103 
^amamukti, 227 
&aTvii‘Vidyh''Tiidhana, 215 
231 

Sattva-chitia, 226 

SativagntjtQf 232 
Sayyid 'All al-^lussami, 170 
Sayj'cd-ut-'ra'ifa Jimaid, 137 
Schopenhaur. 257 
.Senfl-FantftE^, 240 
Senses. 230 ff. 

Separation (fa/rid), 29 
$halt (see Mill] a ^ah) 

Dilruba, 5, 65 
^hairyar, 177 

Shah Jahart, 48. 68, 101. 163. 

131; visits Mian Nfir, 77 
^ah Muhammad Lisatuill5h 
Rostakh 5 

Shah Muhibullah, 5, 100 
Shah Muhayi-ud-Diti, 122 
Shail^ 'Abbas bm Yusuf ah 
Shakli, 136 

Shaikh AfaG 'Abdulin lUiafif, 


Sliaikh 'Abdullah Ansarl, tOft 
156 

Shaikh 'Abdullah Ibilyfnii, 137 
Shaikh Abu Bakr al-WasitJ, 
136 

Shaikli Abul 'Abbis, 136 
5,haikh Ahfi Madin MaghrJbT, 
I 3G 

Shaikji Abu Salih DamishoT, 
109 

Shaikh Abdul Qadir Jilam, 137 
Shaikh Farid. 136 
Shaikh Kamat Muhammad 
(lyiab Tarang), 208 
Shaikh MTin Mir, 122 
Shaikh Mir (see also Mian 
Mir), 111 
Shaikh 566, 235 
Shanuna, 229 
Shams al-A^dt, 209 
Shanis-i-Tabrir, 132 
Sharah A-Diwan-i-tldfi^, 164 
ShUriq al-Ma’Tafatj 266 sa. 

(I,aw), 8^89 
Shathiyat, 108 
ShtTk, !4l 
Sliii/a-Pu ranii, 208 

178 f,n. 

SinhasanadvatTinsati, 203 ff. 
Siphar Shikuh. 18 
Sirr-uAkbar, 4, 8, 10. 82, 130, 
213, 254 sq,; contents o£ the 
255; Glossary of (Sanskrit-^ 
Persian) in the, 287-292; Di- 
bach a of. 260—264; method of 
tmnsi iteration in the. 273; 
list of the Upanishads in the 
271 ff.; Latin versiflti of the, 
256; MSS» tisid in the prepa- 
raiiofi of th^ Text, 286-287; 
number of Upanishads in 
different MSS. of the, 254 
f.n,; quality of the transla¬ 
tion. 276; the Text of the, 
275 ff.; the T^ranslation. 256 
ff.: Translation of die Pre- 
face, 264—268; Text with Ori- 
RinaJ Satukrit, 277 ff. 

Siva, 225 

StyiiT-u! A{utd‘tbiitrin, 2 
Skanda Putdna,, 20B 
&hhas, 276 
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Smith (A Histmy of Fine Ark 
in Indio ond i 160 f-n. 

Soul (concepiion of), 223-224 
Soul <j£ Souls* 28 
Soundp 220, 224 sq. 

SpariOf 230 

Spirit (transforTuatiDn with 
matter), 27*28 
Spiritual guide* 49 
SriMdil Bitdgwoiglta^ 237 
.irolQ^ 220 

Sthitl-prukaraTiamj 23G 
Slana de Afogor, lOO 
SftidiVj in frlstnic Mystkismj 
22 hn. 

in Mughai Indio^ 3 
iudd/ia* 224 

$Qfi ordersp 43; their influence 
on Indian mind* 44 
SuTic Aphonsim, 10, fi2> 108 
^ufism, 123 
Suliaiiiyya (ordti), 67 
Suhrawardi (order), 47* 67 
Sufdmo Sflnrat £25 hn. 
Siilaiman Tijlr, 178 
Sii/u^*-35 

SuAr (State of) * 88 
Suhau ‘Ala-ud-Diu l£hiljii 186 
Sultan Ibrahim %\diJ ^ah* 185 
73* 126, 127* 
225 

Suhan Muhammad iUi^ndanp 
169 

96 

Supreme Self, 153 
Swfr«-S(/jdtt* 184 
Swetiswatara-Upanlshadp 259 
Lil 

T 

T^boadt-ui-Ummamj 178 

Tiid£iiirfl'i Khu^nowisdr^, 158, 
160, 161 

TiidbkiTot-uF4wiiyo\ 61* 68 

Tadthiro^i *Uhim*i Hind, S 

f.n. 

Tflfrid (Separation), 29 
Tagore (One hundred Poems 
of Kablr), 247 ho. 
Ta^qicjat'i^^i^tiyya* 8l 
X^ifurtyya (order) * 67 


Tajnk (work on Astronomy), 
209 

Tafrid (detachment), 29, 86 

Tamoguna, 232 

Tara (Artist)* 159 tm 

TdTJhbiA-Kmhmfr^ 81 
r^riii-r-Afa^ammudi^ 160 f.n. 
Tarf^at (Path), 3S* 114; exposi- 
doa of, 88^89 
Yotiq-i-fodl, 37 
Tariq-i-Mujdhadot, 37 

h>, 19* H3 
—120, !33; its contents, 115; 
its exposiiory character* 113; 
the author's aims* 114; the 
30 Mamits in the* IlS 
on devDUonp 117; on Jnz-o- 
kuf, 117; on Fixiijp 117; on 
conversion of minds* 118; 
Dbeussion between ^^4^/ (Rea¬ 
son) and Junun ([nsanity), 
llB-llQ; on submissiiDn lo 
Divine Will 116 
T^r/i£inii*t Bnrahi, 181 
Tarjuma’i Mahdbharat, 196; 

see also Raznmdmo. 
TflrjuiTm*i Panjolaka, 209 
Tark (renunciation), 86 
Tosllm (submission), 86 
Tavernier (Tfm/els) t 168 
Tawakkui (faith in God). 86 
Tawakkul B^, 80, 81 
Tavfhjd (Unity of God) * 20- 
2J*' 146* H7* 152* 264, 268 
""fibbd-Sikandrl 184 
Transblions (from Sanskrit) ^ 
190; the two methods of, 191 
ff.; the quality of the* I9l- 
192; of the yoga-Vasishta^ 234- 
35 

TfignnOf £26^ 231 
Thmmi 232 
TtUfubhs^ 276 

Truth, 19, 21 ff,; 145* 147* 149* 
154 

Tuhfai 211 

Tuhfot-ui-Hind, 210 
Tmk, 230 

U 

Ukoto, m 
(Jiemo, 107 
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'Umar t£hay>'am, IS6 
fJwnfltmm (He is 1). S3 I.n. 
Unity tji God, 7, 8, 9, 20 ff-j 08. 
10a, 109, M6, M7, 151. 152. 
204, 268; sec also Tavtlnd, 
Universal Person, 22, 97 
Universal Self, 29 
Vpstiishads, 6, 9. 82, ISO, 213, 
25S, 271; see also Sirr-i- 
Akbar 

Upaiiinta-pT^kara^am, 236 
Ulpatti-prakaronam, 236 
Uwais, 75 

‘Uyun al-Inba' ft ®* 

178 


PairagyO'prakaniam, 236 
Peiseshika. 194 
Vasarh, 173 
Vedanta, 12, 194 
Vedic'Upanishads, 270 
Vision of God, 23, 146: five 
kinds of. 26 ff,; sec also Ruyet. 
Visible World, 125 
Vilnu i&iika’U), 232. 225, 259 

pjfntl-pUTiartfl, 226 far. 

Voice of Silence, 79; sec also 
Sifffan tibAdhkSf 
Vyakta, 226 


\V 


Tl'a;i(, 226 

IVaAtniff (sense) , 230 
Walad. Babi-Hd'Dln Sultan, 164 
IFflfli, 16'1 
Weber. 233, 269 , 

Wilson, 299 f*n. 

Winternitz, W., 254 

Y 


Yanhu'i, 177 
Ya'qubi, 179 
Par, 124 
Yazld. 102 


Yttga^Sulra, 299 
Yoga (system), 12 
yoga-PBwifJa {Fnfijh(o), 6, 
233. 294. 235 


10 , 


Z 


Zdidiyya (order) ,67 
Zain-ud-Dln Mabmud Kalib, 
169 

Zain al-‘Abd»m Shab, 184 
Zait, 40 

Z. D. jlf. G., 269 f,n. 

Zcb-ul Nisa, 160 
Zend-Avesia, 256 
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